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PREFACE. 


Tug work here offered to the public, conceived and 
commenced in the year 1876, was designed to supply 
what seemed n crying need of English literature—viz., 
an account of Ancient Egypt, combining its antiquities 
with its history, addressed partly to the eye, and pre- 
senting to the reader, within a reasonable compass, the 
chief points of Egyptian life—manners, customs, art, 
science, literature, religion—together with a tolerably 
full statement of the general course of historical events, 
whereof Egypt was (hie «one, from the foundation of 
the monarchy to the loss of independence. Existing 
English histories of Anciont Egypt were either slight 
and scantly illustrated, like those of Canon Trevor and 
Dr. Birch, or wanting in illustrations altogether, like 
Mr. Kenrick's, or not confined to the period which 
seemed to deserve special attention, like the * Egypt." 
of Mr, Samuel Sharpe. Accordingly, the present writer, 
having become aware that no * History of Egypt’ on a 
large scale was contemplated by Dr. Bitch, designed in 
1876 the work now published, regarding it in part as 
necessary to round off and complete his other principal 
labours in the historical field, in part as calculated to 
fill up a gap, which it was important to fill up, in the 
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Historical literature of his country. Since his intention 
was announced, and the sheets of his first volume to 
some extent printed off, English literature has been 
enriched by two most important publications on the 
subject of Egypt—Dr. Birch’s excellent edition of 
Wilkinson's ‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians,’ and the translation of Dr, Brugsch's * Ge- 
schichte Aegyptens' made by the late Mr. Danby 
Seymour and Mr. Philip Smith. Had these works 
existed in the year 1876, or had he then known that 
they were forthcoming, the author feels that the pre- 
sent volumes would never have seen the light. But, 
ns they were tolerably advanced when he first became 
Aware to what rivalry his poor efforts would be sub- 
jected, it was scarcely possible for him to draw back 
and retract his announced intentions. Instend of so 
doing, he took refuge in the hope that neither of the 
two new works would altogether pre-occupy the ground 
which he had marked out for himself, and in the 
pleasing persuasion that the general public, when 
books are published on a subject in which it feels an 
interest, and are devoured with avidity, has its appetite 
rather whetted by the process than satisfied. He trusts 
therefore to find, in England and America, a sufficient 
body of readers to justify his present venture, and pre- 
vent his publishers from suffering any loss through 
him. 

In preparing the volumes, the author has en- 
deavoured to utilise the enormous stores of antiquarian 
and historical material accumulated during the last 
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eighty years, and laid up in works of vast size amd 
enormous cost, quite inaccessible to the general public. 
Of these the most magnificent are the * Description de 
l'Egypte, published by the French savants who ac- 
companied the expedition of the great Napoleon; the 
“Monumenti dell" Egitto e della Nubia’ of Ippolito 
Rosellini; and the *Denkmüler aus Aegypten und 
Aethiopien of Professor Lepsius. M. Mariette's 
* Monuments Divers recueillis en Egypte et en Nubie " 
have also furnished him with a considerable number of 
illustrations. Possessing only a rudimentary know- 
ledge of the Egyptian language and writing, he has 
tade it his aim to consult, as far as possible, the various. 
translations of the Egyptian documents which have 
been put forth by advanced students, and to select the 
rendering which seemed on the internal evidence most. 
satisfactory. He has based his general narmitive to 
large extent on these translations; and, where they 
failed him, has endeavoured to supply their place by a 
careful study, not only of finished * Histories of Egypt, 
like those of Lenormant, Birch, and Brugsch, but of 
those elaborate ‘monographs’ upon special points, in 
which French and German scholars subject to the 
keenest scrutiny the entire evidence upon this or that 
subject or period. Such books as De Rouge’s *Re- 
cherches sur les Monuments qu'on peut attribuer aux 
six premières dynasties de Manéthon," Chabas’ Pas- 
leurs en Egypte; ‘Mélanges Egyptologiques! and 
* Recherches pour servir à lhistoire de la XIXm: 
Dynastie et spécialement à celle des temps de l'Exode; 
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Tapsinw’s pamphlet * Ueber die XXIL. igyptischo Kö: 
nigsdynastic, nebst einigen Bemerkungen zu der XXVI. 
und andern Dynastien des neuen Reichs’ and bis 
* Künigsbueh der alten Aegypter, Dümichen's * Flotte. 
einer ägyptischen Königin * and * Historische Inschriften 
altiigyptischer Denkmiiler,’ are specimens of the class 
of works to which allusion is here made, and have 
been the sources of the present narrative much more 
than any methodised * Histories.’ The author, how- 
ever, is far from wishing to ignore the obligations under 
which he lies to former historians of Egypt, such as 
Bunsen, Kenrick, Lenormant, Birch, and Brugsch, 
without whose works his could certainly not have been 
written. He is only anxious to claim for ita distinct 
basis in the monographs of the best Egyptologists and 
the great collections of illustrations aboye noticed, and 
to call attention to the fact that he has endeavoured 
in all cases to go behind the statements of the his- 
totiographere, and to draw his own conclusions from 
the materials on which those statements were hased. 
Tn conclusion he would express his obligations to 
lis engraver and artist, Mr. G. Pearson and Mr. P. 
Hundley, in respect of his illustrations ; to the late 
Colonel Howard Vyse in respect of all that he las 
ventured to say concerning the Pyramids; to Mr. 
James Fergusson in respect of his remarks on the rest 
of Egyptian architecture; to his old friend and col- 
league, the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in respect of 
the entire subject of Egyptian customs and manners; 
to M. Wiedemann in respect of the history of the 
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twenty-sixth dynasty; and to Mr. R. Stuart Poole, Dr. 
Fisenlohr, M. Deveria, and other writers on Egyptian. 
subjects in the * Dictionary of the Bible,’ the * Revue 
Archéologique, and the “Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archwology.' He has lived to feel, cou- 
tinunlly more and more, how small part of each 
* History" is due to the nominal author, and how large 
a share belongs to the earlier workers in the field. He 
trusts that in the past he has never failed conspicu- 
ously in the duty of acknowledging obligations; but, 
however that may be, he would at any rate wish, in 
the present and in the future, not to be Tiable to the 
charge of such failure, ‘To all those whose works he 
has used he would hereby express himself greatly 
beholden; he would ask their pardon if he has in- 
voluntarily misrepresented them, and would crive at 
their hands a lenient judgment of the present volumes. 


Cunemancar: Droemer 21, 1880, 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


CHAPTER E 


5 leri, Di and 
Conntry. | Proyortion uf eultimite Territrg. ` Dependence on ths Nite 
eure ofthe Nip its Trsbularic Tita ul Cines of the Founding 
i Tiina sf tl Torritory: the Nie Valleys the Delta; the Papers 
4k Basten Drerti the Vulg of the Natron Lake. Chora af 
the adjoining Countries, 
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Tim broad stretch of desert which extends from the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean across Africa and Western 
Asin, almost to the foot of the Zagros mountain-ringe, is 
Pierced in one place only by a thin thread of verdure. 
A single stream, issuing from the Equatorial regions, 
has strength to penetrate the “frightful desert of in- 
terminable ing sand,! and to bring its waters 
safely through 2,000 miles of arid, thirsty plain, in 
order to mingle them with the blue waves of ‘the 
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‘Mediterranean. Tt is this fact which has produced 
Egypt, ‘The lfe-ziving fluid, on its way through the 
desert, spreads verdure and fertility along. its course on 
either bank; and a strip of most productive territory is 
thus created, suited to attract the attention of such a 
being as man, and to become the home of à powerful 
nation. Egypt proper is the land to which the river 
gave birth and from which it took name? or, at any 
rate, that land to a certain distance from the Medi- 
terranean; but, as the race settled in this home natu- 
rally and almost necessarily exercises dominion beyond 
the narrow bounds of the valley, it is usual? and it is 
right to include under the name of ‘Egypt’ a certain 
quantity of the arid territory on either side of the 
Nile, and thus to give to the country an expansion 
considerably beyond that which it would have, if we 
confined the name strictly to the fluvial and alluvial 
region. 

The boundaries of Egypt are, by general consent, 
on the north the Mediterranean, on the east the Red 
Ses, and a line drawn from the head of the Gulf of 
Suez to the Wady-el-Arish, or* River of Egypt' of the 
Hebrews ;* on the south the first cataract (lat. 24° 6'), 
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tract included within these limits is, in the main, an 
irregular parallelogram, lying obliquely from N.N.W. 
to 8.S.E., and extending about 620 miles in this direc- 
tion, with a width of about 160 miles From the 
parallelogram thus formed lie out two considerable 
projections, both triangular, one of them on the south- 
east, having its apex at Berenice, a little outside the 
tropic of Cancer! the other on the north-east, having 
its base along the line of the Suez Canal, and its apex 
at the mouth of, the El-Arish river, The area of the 
entire tract, including the two projections, is probably 
not much short of 100,000 «quare miles: Egypt is thus 
almost twice the size of England, and rather larger 
than the peninsula of Italy. 

Within these limits the character of the territory 
presents some most extreme and violent contrasts, A 
narrow strip of the richest soil in the world is enclosed 
on either side by regions of remarkable sterility: on 
the west by wastes of trackless and. wholly unproduc- 
tive sand, on the east by a rocky region of limestone 
and sandstone, penetrated by deep gorges, and present- 
ing occasionally a scant but welcome vegetation, To- 
wards the north the sandy region, interrupted by the 
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rocky tract is prolonged a. distance of 160 miles from 
‘Assouan (&yené) to Berenice, 

Tt is difficult to calculnte with exactness the pro- 
portion of the cultivable to the unproductive territory. 
‘The Nile Valley, if-we take its curves into account, ex- 
tends from Syend to the Mediterranean, & distance of 
nearly 700 miles From Cairo to the Meditermuean it 
is not so much areal valley asa vast plain, from seventy 
to a hundred miles wide; with a superficies of at least 
7,000 square miles. Above Cairo the Nile is hemmed 
in for above 500 miles between two rocky barriers, 
‘und thewidth ofthe valley varies from two to twelve, or 
even in some places fiftécn miles, the average being cal- 
culated at about seven miles! This would appear to give 
an additional cultivable territory of above 4,000 square 
miles: Further, the district of the Fayoum is reckoned 
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to: have a superficies of 400 square miles: The entire 
result would tlius seem to be that the cultivable area of 
Egypt is 11,400 square miles, or 7.296, 000 acres." 

Tt was found, however, by the scientific men who 
accompanied the great French expedition at the close 
of the last century that the land actually under cultiva- 
tion amounted to no more than 1,907,757 hectares? or 
4,714,548 acres. But they saw and noted that, besides 
this cultivated territory, there were considerable tracts 
quite fit for crops, which remained unfilled, "These 
they estimated to amount to 468,878 hectares? which 
is equivalent to 1,151,290 seres ; so that the total eul- 
tivable land at the time of their observations was 
5,865,833 acres. Another estimate somewhat less 
exact, reduced the amount to 5,189,625 acres, 

‘The difference between the cultivable area, and the 
Actual superficies: of the Nile valley, which appears to 
exceed 1,430,000 acres, is due chiefly to the fact that a 
considerable portion of the low country is occupied by 
sands, "The verdure spread by the Nile reaches in few 
places the foot of the hills which enclose its vale, Sands 
intervene on both sides, or at any rate on one; and 
while the entire width of the valley ia estimated to 
average seven miles, the width of the productive tract 
is thought scarcely to average more than five? Sands 
also oveur within the actual limits of the cultivated 
nigion® Again, the space occupied by the Nile itself 
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and its canals, as well as by the Lake Moeris and various 
ponds and reservoirs, has to be deducted from the gross 
superficies As the Nile itself averages probably a mile 
in width from the point where it enters Egypt to the 
commencement of the Delta, and after dividing oceu- 
pies certainly no less a space, and as the Lake Marris is 
calculated to have un area of 160 square miles. the 
entire water surfce is manifestly considerable, being 
probably not far short of 850 square miles; or 542,000 
acres. ‘The sands cannot be reckoned at much less 
than 1,500 square miles, or 960,000 acres. 

Tt is argued by M. Jomard that the occupation of 
the Nile valley by sands is wholly and entirely an en- 
croachment, due to the neglect of man, and maintained 
that anciently, under the Pharaohs, the sands were suc- 
cessfully shut out, and the whole of the plain country 
between the Libyan and the Arabian ranges brought 
under cultivation, He believes that the additional 
quantity of cultivable soil thus enjoyed by the ancient 
Egyptians was not much less than one-half of the pre- 
sent cultivable area. This calculation is probably in 
excess: but we shall scarcely transcend the limits of 
moderation if we add one-fourth in respect of this dif- 
ference, and view the productive area of the Nile valley 
in ancient times as somewhat exceeding seven millions 
of acres. 

A certain addition might be made to this amount in 
respect of the fertile territory included within the limits 

+ See the ommy on Lake Morris | for the superficios of Lake Maris, 
o the amount is B40 square milen 
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of the Eastern desert; but the quantity of such terri- 
tory is so small, and its productiveness so slight, that 
it will perhaps be better to make no estimate at all in 
respect of it. 

If, then, we regard the entire area of ancient Egypt 
as amounting to from 99,000 to 100,000 square miles, 
and the cultivable surface as only about seven millions of 
acres, we must come to the conclusion that considerably 
more than seven-cighths of the soil, perhaps not much 
short of eight-ninths, was infertile and almost worthless. 

Tn fact, Egypt depends for her fertility almost 
wholly upon the Nile. The Arabian desert, which 
fences her in upon the right, islittleless unproductive than. 
the * frightful’ Sahara upon the left ; and, had the Nile 
not existed, or had it taken a different course, the 
depressed tract through which it runs from Syené to 
the Mediterranean would have been no less barren and. 
arid than the Wadys of Arabia Petroa or even than the 
Sahara itself. ‘The land, if not ‘the gift of the river" 
in the sense which Herodotus intended, is at any rate, 
as a country, created by the river? and sustained by 
it; and hence the necessity, felt by all who have ever 
made Egypt the subject. of their pens, of placing the 
Nile in the forefront of their works? and describing 
as fully as they could its course and its phenomena 
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‘The duty thus incumbent on every historian of Ancient 
or Modern Egypt is, at the present day, happily beset 
with fewer difficulties than at any former time. ‘The 
Jong untrodden interior of Africa has been penetrated 
by British enterprise, and the hitherto inscrutable 
Sphinx hus been foreed to reveal her secrets. Speke 
and Grant, Baker, Livingstone, Gordon, and Cameron 
have explored, till there is little left to learn, the water 
system of the African interior ; and the modern histo- 
rian, thanks to their noble labours, can truck themighty 
stream of the Nile from its source to its embouchure, 
can tell the mystery of its origin, describe its course, 
explain its changes and account for them, declare the 
causes of that fertility which it spreads around and of 
that unfailing abundance whereof it bousts, paint the 
regions through which it flows, give, at least approxi- 
austely, the limits of its basin, and enumerate—in some 
eases descrihe—its tributaries, The profound ignorance 
of seventeen centuries was succeeded, about ten years 
since, by a time of half-knowledge, of bold hypothesis, 
of ingenious, unproved, and conilicting theories. This 
twilight time of speculation has gone Dy. The areas 
occupied by the basins of the Nile, the Congo, and the 
Zambesi are tolerably nearly ascertained. The great 
reservoirs from which the Nile flows are known; and 
if any problems still remain unsolved,” they are of an 
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insignificant character, and may properly be considered 
ms mere details, interesting no doubt, but of compara- 
tively slight importance. 

"The Nile, then, rises in Equatorial Africe from the 
two great basins of the Albert and Victoria Nyanzas, 
which both lie under the Equator, the former in long. 
29° to 31° 30^, the latter in long, 32° to 36°, E. from 
Greenwich? "The Victoria Nyanza is a pear-shaped 
lake, with the *stalk * at Muanza in long. 33° and south 
latitude.3* nearly. Tt swells out to its greatest width 
between south latitude 1° and the Equator, where it 
attains a breadth of above four degrees, or nearly three 
hundred miles. After this it contracts rapidly, and is 
rounded off towards the north at the distance of about 
ten or fifteen miles above the Equator, From the * stalk” 
at Muanza to the opposite coast, where the great issue of. 
the water takes place (long, 38° nearly), is a distance of 
not quite four degrees, or about 270 miles. The entire 
urea of the lake cannot be less than 40,000 square miles. 
Tts surface is estimated to besibout 3,500 feet above the 
level of the ocean? The other great reservoir, the 
Albert Nyanza, is a long and, comparatively speaking, 
narrow lake, set obliquely from 8S.E. to N.N.W., and 
with coasts that undulate somewhat, alternately pro- 
jecting and receding. Tts shores are still incompletely 
explored ; but it is believed to have a length of nearly 
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six degrees, or above four hundred miles, and a width 
in places of about ninety miles. Its average width is 
probably not more than sixty miles, and its area may 
Je reckoned at about 25,000 square miles, Its eleva- 
tion above the ocean is about 3,000 feet.! 
The Albert and Victoria Nyanzas are separated by 
a tract of mountain ground, the general altitude of 
which is estimated at from 4,200 to 5,000 fect. The 
Victoria Nyanza receives the waters which drain from 
the eustern side of this range, together with all those 
that flow from the highlands south and east of the 
lake, as far in the one direction as lat. 4° south, and 
in the other as long, 38" east, Its basin has thus a 
width of eight degrees. "The Albert Nyanza receives 
the streams that flow westward from the tract between 
the reservoirs, together with all those from the south- 
west and west, to a distance which is not ascertained, but 
which can scarcely fall short of the 27th or 26th 
meridian.” Its basin is thus. at the least from four to 
five degrees in width, and is considerably longer than 
that of its eastern sister. Moreover, the Albert Nyanza 
receives, towards its northern extremity, the whole 
surplus water of the Victoria by the stream known as 
the River Somerset or Victoria Nile, which flows north- 
wards from that lake as far as the Karuma Falle (lat, 
2° 15 north) and then westward. by Murchison's Falls 
and Magungo into the Albert. The stream which thus 
joins the two lakes may be regarded as in some sense 
the Nile, or not so regarded, according as we please; 
IS sio tha Aiit Sra | tote consen to bo ie 10) 
nt Jo 'has boon already noticed that 
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but the river which issues from the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the Albert Nyanza, and which runs thence, 
with a course only a very little east of north, by Gondo- 
koro to Khartoum, is undoubtedly the Nile !—all other 
streams that join it from right or left are mere affluents 
—and a description of the course of the Nile com- 
mences, therefore, most properly at this point, where the 
head-streams are for the first time joined together, and 
the whole waters of the Upper Nile basin flow in one 
channel. 

"The Nile quits the Albert Nyanza ? in about N. lat. 
2 45’, and runs with a course that is very nearly north- 
east to the first cataract? (lat. 3° 36’, lon 
receiving on its way a small tributary, the Ui 
from the $E., which enters it a few: miles above the 
cataract, in Int. 3° 3%. Below the junction the river 
has a width between the reeds that thickly fringe its 
banks of about 400 yards,‘ which expands to 1200.4 
little lower," where its course is obstructed by nume- 
rous islands. A rocky defile is then entered, through 
which the stream chafes and roars, reduced to a width 
of 120 yards, and forming a series of falls and rapids. 
At the same time the direction is altered, the river 
turning to the west of north, and running N.W. by N. 
till it touches long. 31° 30’, when it once more resumes. 
its north-eastern course, und so flows to Gonilokoro. 
On the way are at least three further rapids; but the 
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stream is said jn this part not to be unnavigable? as the 
volume of water is increased by numerous tributaries 
flowing in from the eastern mountains, one of which, the 
‘Asta, or Ashua,? is of some importance, From Gon- 
dokoro the Nile is without obstruction until it reaches 
Nubia. The river in this part of its coume flows 
through an almost interminable region of long grass, 
swamps, and marshes, with endless windings and a 
current varying from one to three milesanhonr? Tts 
banks are fringed with reeds and with tangled masses 
‘of water-plants, which make it impossible to calculate 
thereal width of thestream ; the clear space between the 
water-plants is sometimes as little as 100, and scarcely 
anywhere more than 500 yards. ‘The general course 
is from south to north, but with a strong bend to the 
west between lat, 6° and 9° 30' ; after which the direc- 
tion is east, and even partly south of east, to the june- 
tion with the Sobat (lat. 9° 21. ‘This river, which 
has a long and circuitous course from the Kaffa country. 
augments the main stream with « considerable body 
of water, Ibis 120 yards wide at its mouth in the dry 
season, and is sometimes from twenty-seven to twenty- 
eight feet deep, witha current of between two and three 
‘miles an hour’ Between Gondekoro and the Sobat 
the Nile receives on its left bank the Behr Ghazal from. 
the Darfur country, and sends off on its right bank a 
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branch—the Bahr Zaraffe or Giraffe river,'—which 
leaves the main stream in lat. 5° 20/ and rejoins it in 
Jat. 9°, about thirty-six miles above the entrance of the 
Sobat river^ After receiving the Sobat, the Nile, 
which his now about 700 yards of clear water, runs. 
through a flat and marshy country, with a slow stream 
and a course that isa very little east of north to Khar- 
toumj in lat. 15° 86' 6/1, where it receives its chief 
affluent, the Bahr el Azrek or Blue Nile, which, until 
the recent discoveries, was considered by most geogra- 
phers to be the main river. 

The Blue Nile rises in. the highlands of Abyssinia, 
in lat, 11°, long. 87° nearly, at an elevation of above 
6,000 fect5 Tts course is N.N.W. to Lake Tzann or 
Dembea, which it enters at its south-western and 
leases at its south-eastern corner. From this point it 
flows SE. and then S. to the-tenth parallel of north 
latitude, when it turns suddenly to the west, and, pass- 
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whereof the chief are the Rahad, the Dinder, and the 

Tumet. In the dry season the stream is small; but during 

the great rains it brings with it a vast volume of water, 

charged heavily with earthy matter of a red colour, 

and contributes largely to the swell of the Nile and the 

fertilising deposit which gives its productiveness to 
: 


The White (or true) Nile at its junction with the 
Blue is about two miles in width, when the water is at 
a medium height) From this point it flows at first 
nearly due north, but after a while inclines towards the 
‘east, and where it receives its lust tributary, the Atbara, 
has reached its extreme easterly limit, whichis E. long. 
34° nearly. "The latitude of the junction is 17° 37% 
according to Sir Samuel Baker Here—1,100 miles 
from its mouth—the river has its greatest volume. 
Between the Atbara junction and the Mediterranean 
nota single stream is received from either side ; and 
the Nile runs on for 1,100 miles through dry regions of 
rock and sand, suffering a constant loss through absorp- 
tion and evaporation? yet still pouring into the Medi- 
terranean a volume of water, which has been estimated 
at 150,566 millions of cubic mètres a day in the low, 
and at 705,514 millions of cubic mètres a day in the 
high seson.” In lut. 17° 37^ the volume must be very 
much more considerable. 

After receiving the Atbara, the direction of the 
Nile is N.N.W. for about 150 miles to Abu Hamed, 
after which it proceeds to make the greatest and most 
remarkable bend in its entire course, flowing first south- 
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west, then north, then north-east, and finally, for a short. 
distance, south-east, to Korosko, in lat, 22° 44° 
Cataracts are frequent in this portion of the river.! and, 
at once to avoid them and shorten the circuitous route, 
travellers are accustomed to journey by camels for 
230 miles across the Nubian desert? leaving the Nile at 
Abu Hamed and reaching it again at Korosko in about 
seven or eight days? From Korosko the general 
course is north-cast for about sixty or seventy miles, 
after which it is north and a little west of north, to 
Asousn (lat. 24° 5. Here Egypt begins—the 
longest cataract is passed—the Nubian granite and 
syenite give place to sindstonet—and the river, having 
taken its last plunge, flows placidly between precipitous 
cliff, less than three miles apart, with narrow strips of 
cultivable soil between them and the water) The 
course is north, with slight deflections to east and west, 
past Ombos (Koum-Ombos) to Silsilis. where the snd- 
stone rocks close in and skirt the river for a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile? ‘The valley then expands a 
little; there is a broadish plain on the left, in which stand 
the ruins of important cities ® the stream bends some- 
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what to the west, until a little below Esné (Latopolis), 
the hills again approach, the defile called the Gibelein, 
or * the two mountains," is pussed, the sandstone ends, 
and is succeeded by limestone ranges and the Nile, 
turning to the north-east, flows through the plains of 
Hermonthis and of Thebes, the first really wide space 
‘on which it hns entered since it issued from the Nubian 
desert. Below ‘Thebes the northern course is again 
resumed and continued to Dendyra (Tentyris), when 
the stream turns and flows almost due west to Abydos 
(Arabat-el-Matfour), thence proc dingnorth-west 
across the 27th parallel to Cuse (Qousyeh) in lat. 27° 
27’, The valley between Abydos and Cusa is from six to 
ten miles wide, and the left. hank is watered by cimals 
derived from the main stream. Beyond Cuse the course 
of the Nile is once more nearly due north to Cynopolis 
(Samatlout), in Jat, 28° 18', after which it is NNE. to 
the convent of St. Antony (lat, 29° 14). A little below 
Cus? the Great Canal. of Egypt, known as the Bakr- 
Yousuf, or * River of Joseph, goes off from the Nile on 
its left bank, and is carried along the base of the 
Libyan range of hills a distance of 120 miles to Záouy* 
or Zonyieh (lat, 29° 29^), where it rejoins the main river. 
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The Nile itself skirts the base of the Arabian range ; and 
the fist tract left between it and the Bahr-Yousuf, 
which is from seven to twelve miles wide, forms the 
richest and most productive portion of Middle Egypt. 
From the Convent of St, Antony to the ruins of Memphis 
(lat, 29° 50°), the course of the Nile is again nearly due 
north, but about lat. 29° 55' it becomes west of north, 
and so continues till the stream divides in lat. 30° 13', 
long. 31° 10' nearly. In ancient times the point of 
separation was somewhat higher up the stream, aud the 
water passed by three main channels? the Canopic 
bmueh, which corresponded closely with the present 
Rosetta one; the Sebennytic, which followed at first the 
line of the Damietta stream, but left it about Semennoud, 
and turning west of north ran into the Mediterranean 
through Luke Bourlos in long. 30° 55’; and the 
Pelusinc, which, skirting the Arabian hills mn by 
Bubastis and Daphne through Lake Menzaleh to Tinch 
or Pelusium. The courses of these streams were re- 
spectively about 130, 110, and 120 miles. 

Thus the entire course of the Nile, from the point 
where it quits the Albert Nyanza (lat. 2° 45/) to that of 
its most northern issue into the Mediterranean (Jat. 31° 
35) was a distance: of nearly twenty-nine degrees, 
which is about 2,000 English miles. Allowing the 
moderate addition of one-fourth for main windings, we 
must assign to the river a further length of 500 miles, 
and make its entire course 2,500 miles This is n 
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length mote than double that of the Tigris, more than 
one-fourth longer than that of the Euphrates, and con- 
siderably beyond that of the Indus, Oxus, or Ganges, 

‘The Nile, it will have been seen, has not many 
tributaries, Tho chief are the Atbara and Bahr-el- 
‘awk (or Blue Nile) from Abyssinia, the Sobat from. 
the Kaffa country, and the Asua from the Madi and 
adjacent mountains, These all flow’ in from the 
east or right bank, From the other side: the only 
tributaries received are the Bahr-el-Ghazal, which is 
sud to give ‘little or no water/! the Yé, which is 
described as a third-class stream? and another un- 
named river of the same character.’ ‘The important 
afluents are thus only the Sobat, the Bahr-el-Azrek, 
and the Atbar, 

OF these, the Bahr-el-Azrek has been described 
already. ‘The Sobat is known only in its lower 
course, Te is* the most powerful affluent of the White 
Nile,“ and is said to be fed by numerous tributaries 
from the Galla country about Kalli, ns well as by 
several from the Berri and Latooka countries, ‘The 
course of the main stream is believed to be nt 
first south, between the 10th and the 15th parallels, 
after which it runs south-west, and thea north-west to 
its junction with the White Nile in lat. 9° 21/14”. 
Tt has a strong current, and in the rainy season (June 
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to January) brings down a large body of water, being 
at its mouth sometimes 250 yards wide? and nearly 
thirty feet deep? 

‘The Atbara is not a permanent river, In the 
spring and early summer, from the beginning of March 
to June, it is for upwards of 150 miles from its junc- 
tion with the Nile perfectly dry, except in places? In 
the deeper hollows of its sandy channel, at intervals of 
n few miles, water remains during these-months; and 
the denizens of the stream, bippopotamuses, erocodiles, 
fish, and large turtle, are crowded: together in discon- 
tinuous pools, where they have to remain until the 
rains set them at liberty, This change occurs about ^ 
the middle of June, from which time until the middle 
of September the storms aro incessant, and the Aibara 
becomes u raging torrent, bringing down with it in wild 
confusion forest trees, masses of bamboo and drift- 
wood, bodies of elephants and buffaloes, and quantities 
of a red soil washed from the fertile lands along its 
course und the courses of jis tributaries, These are the 
Bettite, the Royån, the Saluam, and the Angrab—all of 
them large rivers in the wet senson, and never without 
water even at the driest time.’ Increased by these 
streams, the Atbara is, from June to September, a great 
river, being 450 yards in average width and from twenty- 
five to thirty fect deep? for muny miles above its junc- 
tion with the Nile, in Jat. 17° 37' nearly. 
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‘The great inundation of the Nile, which causes 
the peculiar fertility of Egypt, commences ordinarily 
towards the end of June or beginning of July, and con- 
tinues till November or December, The tise at Cairo 
is in average years between twenty-three and twenty- 
four feet ;! but it is sometimes us much as twenty-six, 
and sometimes as little as twenty-two fest? In Upper 
Egypt, where the valley is narrower, the rise of course 
isgreater, At Thebes the average increase is reckoned at 
thirty-six feet, while at Syêné (Assonan) it is about forty 
feet.’ On the other hand, in the open plain of the Delta 
the height to which the water rises is very much less, 
being about twenty feet near Heliopolis, eleven at Xois 
and Mendes, and no more than four at the Rosetta: and 
Damietta embouchures ‘The extent to which the 
inundation reaches depends upon the height attained 
by the river. If the rise is under the average, much 
of the higher ground is left uncovered, and has to be 
irrigated with great trouble by means of canals and 
shadoofa or handeswipes. If, on the contrary, the 
average ia much exceeded, calamitous results ensue ;* 
the mounds which keep the water from the villages are 
overflowed or broken down; the cottuges, built of 
mud, collapse and are washed away; the cattle are 
drowned ; the corn in store is spoiled, and the inhabi- 
tants with difficulty save their lives by climbing trees 
or making their Way to some neighbouring eminence. 
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Providentially, these excessive inundations oceur but 
seldom ; the uniformity which characterises the opera- 
tions of nature is nowhere more observable than in 
Egypt; and a rise of even two feet above the average is 
a rare and unusual occurrence. 

Tt has sometimes been supposed that, although 
within the time since Egypt has been subjected to 
modern scientific observation the results presented are 
thus uniform, yet in the course of ages very great 
changes have happened, and that still greater may be 
expected if the world continues to exist for a fow 
more thousand years. Herodotus declares? that less 
than nine hundred years before his visit, to Egypt, or 
in the fourteenth century Nile overflowed all 
the country below Memphis ns soon as it rose so little as 
cight cubits; and as in his own day, for the inunda- 
tion to ben full one, the rise required was sixteen cubits, 
he concludes that the land had risen eight cubits in 
nine centuries. At such a rate of growth, he observes,* 
it would not be long before the fields would cease to be 
inundated, and the boasted fertility of Egypt would 
disappear altogether, Had the facts been as he sup- 
posed, his conclusion would not have been erroneous; 
but all the evidence which we possess seems to. show, 
that the rise of the Nile during the flood time has never. 
‘been either greater or less than it is at present;* and that, 
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though the land is praised, there is no need of any 
greater rise of the river to overflow it. The explanation 
ix! that the bed of the river is elevated in an equal 
ratio with the land on either side of it; and the real 
effect of the elevation is rather to extend the Nile irriga- 
tion than to contract it; for ns the centre of the valley 
rises, the waters at the time of their overflow spread 
further and further over the base of the hills which 
bound it—the alluvium gradually extends itself and 
the cultivable surface becomes greater. If the soil 
Actually under cultivation be less now than formerly, it 
is not nature that is in fault, Mohammedan misrule 
checks all energy and enterprise ; the appressed fellahin, 
having no security that they will enjoy the fruits of 
their labours, are less industrious than the ancient 
Egyptians, and avail themselves more scantily of the 
advantages which are offered them by the peculiar 
circumstances of their country. 

In one part of Egypt only does it seem that there 
has been any considerable change since the time of 
the Pharaohs. A barrier of rock once crossed the 
river at Silsilis, und the water of the Nile south of 
that point stood at a much higher level? “Broad 
trols were overflowed at that period which the inunda- 
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tion now never reaches! Bat these tracts belonged to 
Ethiopia rather than to Egypt; and within the latter 
country it was only the small portion of the Nile Valley 
between ‘the first cataract’ and Silsilis that suffered 
any disadvantage. In that tract the river does not 
rise now within twenty-six feet of the height to which 
it attained anciently; and though the narrowness of 
the valley there prevented the change from causing a 
very sensible loss, yet no doubt some diminution of the 
cultivable territory was produced by the giving way of 
the barrier, 

Tt has Jong been known that the annual inundation 
of the Nile is caused, at any rate mainly,* by the rains 
which fall in Abyssinia between May and September ;* 
but it is only recently that the entire Nile system, and 
the part played in its economy by the Abyssinian and 
Equatorial basing, have come to be clearly understood 
and appreciated, ‘The White Nile is now found to be, 
not only the main, but the only true river. Fed by 
the greit Equatorial lakes, and supported by a rainfall 
which continues for more than nine months of the year, 
froin February to November,’ this mighty and unfailing 
stream carries down to the Mediterranean a vast and 
only slightly varying? body of water, the amount of 
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which máy be estimated by considering the volume 
poured into thesea, even when the Nile is lowest, which 
is said to be above 150,000 millions of cubic mètres 
daily. The contribution of the Blue Nile nt this season 
isso small that it must be considered a barely sufficient 
set-off ngainst the loss by absorption and evaporation 
which the stream must suffer in the 1,400 miles 
between Khartoum and the sea, and thus the whole 

a of the 150,000 millions of matres may be put to the 
account of the White Nile. Were the White Nile 
diverted from its course above Khartoum, the Blue 
Nile alone would fail in the dry season to reach the 
Mediterranean; it would shrink and disappear long 
before it had passed the Nubian desert,’ and Egypt 
would then be absolutely without water and uninhabit- 
Able, But the abundant reservoirs under the Equator 
forbid this result, and enable the river to hold its own 
and make head against the absorbing power of the 
desert and the evaporating power of the atmosphere 
while it traverses a space of above sixteen. degrees with 
a course which, including only main bends, cannot be 
far short of 1,400 miles. 

On the other hand, without the Abyssinian streams, 
it is doubtful whether the Nile would ever rise above 
its banks or flood Egypt at all. If it did, it is certain 
that it would leave little deposit, and have but a alight 
fertilising power The Atbara and Blue Nile bring 
down the whole of that red argillaceous mud,* which 
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being spread annnally over the land forms a dressing of 
‘such richness that no further manure is needed to main- 
tain Egypt in perpetual fertility and enable it to pro- 
duce an endless series of the most abundant harvests 
that ean be conceived. "The fat soil is washed year by 
year from the highlands of Abyssinia by the heavy 
Summer rains, and spread from Syéné to Alexandris 
over the Egyptian lowlands, tending to fill up the 
hollow which nature has placed betweeu the Libyan , 
and Arabian hills. ‘There will be no diminution of 
Egyptian fertility until the day comes when the Abys- 
sinian mountains have been washed bare, and the rivers 
which flow from them cease to bring down an earthy 
deposit in their flood-time, remaining equally pellucid 
during all seasons, whatever their rise or fall. ‘That 
day must, however, be almost indefinitely distant ; and 
the inhabitants of Egypt will not neod for long ages to 
be under any apprehension of its productiveness suffer- 
ing serious diminution. 

Tt has been customary among writers on Egypt to 
divide the country either into two or into three portions ;* 
but to the present author it seems more convenient to 
make a fivefold division of the Egyptian territory. The 
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Nile Valley, the great plain of the Delta, the curious 
basin of the Fayoum, the Eastern Desert, and the 
Valley of the Natron Lakes are regions which have a 
natural distinctness, and which seem to deserve separate 
treatment. Tt is proposed, therefore, to describe these 
five tracts severally before proceeding to an account of 
the countries by which Egypt was bordered, 

"The Nile Valley from Syéné to the apex of the Delta 
is a Jong and narrow strip of the most fertile land in the 
world, extending from lat. 24° 5' to 30° 10/, a distance 
of above six degrees, or 360 geographical miles. "The 
general direction of the valley is from south to north; 
but during the greater portion of the distance there is 
a tendency to incline towards the west ; this provails ax 
far as lat, 28° 18’, where E. Jong. 80° 40° is touched ; 
after which the inclination is for above a degree to the 
east of north ns far as Atfich, whence the valley runs 
almost due north to the old apex of the Delta near 
‘Heliopolis. Through these deflections the length of the 
valloy is increased from 360 to about 500 geographical 
miles, or 580 miles of the British statute measure. The 
valley is extremely narrow from Syóné to near Thebes,! 
where it expands; but it eontruets again below the 
Theban plain, and continues narrowish until How or 
Diospolis Parva, whenee it is, comparatively speaking, 
broad *to about Atfieh. Tt is then again narrow * till it 
expands into the Delta below Cairo, ‘The greatest 
width of the valley is about fifteen, tlie least. about two 
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miles! In many parts, on the western side especially, 
a sandy tract intervenes between the foot of the hills 
amd the cultivated territory," wl is thus narrowed to 
a width that rarely exceeds ten miles. 

The great plain of the Delta is, speaking roughly, 
triangular; but its base towards the sea is the seg- 
ment of a circle and not a straight Tine, ‘The deposit 
which the Nile has brought down during the long 
course of ages causes a projection of the coast line, 
which in E. long. 31° 10’ is more than half a degree in 
advance of the shore at Pelusium and at Marea, Like 
the Nile valley, the Delta is bounded on either side by 
hills; on the west by a range which runs N.W. from 
Memphis to Lake Marea, and then W. to the coust near 
"Plinthiné (long. 29° nearly); on the east by one which 
has a general north-custerly direction from Cairo to 
Take Serbónis and Mount Casius? The distance along. 
the const-line from Plinthiné to Mount Casius is about. 
00 miles ; * that from the npex of the Delta to the sea 
about a hundred miles^ It is believed that the old apex 
was about six miles higher up the stream than the present 
point of separation,’ which isin lat, 30* 13%, whereas the 
old point of separation was about lat, 30° 8". The entire 
Delta is n vast alluvial plain without a natural eleva- 
tion of any kind; it is intersected by numerous streams 
derived from the two great branches of the Nile, and 
has experienced in the course of time very great 

3 Oncasionally, ùa the first cata- valley fo lat, 30° 39^, along whioh 
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changes in respect of its watercourses The general 
tendency has been for the water to run off more and 
more towards the west, The Pelusine branch, which 
was originally a principal one,* is now almost entirely 
dried up; the Tanitie and Mendesiun branches hayo 
similarly disappeared ; the present most easterly mouth 
of the Nile is the Damietta one, which was originally 
the fourth,as one proceeded along the coast from east to 
west. Even this conveys but a small proportion of the 
Nile water, and tends to silt up, At Rosetta there is a 
bar across the mouth of the river; and. the Mahmou- 
diyeh canal, which connects Alexandria with the Nile nt 
Foueb, forms the only permanently navigable channel 
hetween the coast and the capital, The cause of this 
gradual change seems to be the current in the Mediter- 
ranean, which runs constantly from west to east along 
the Egyptian coast, and carries the Nile mud eastward, 
depositing it little by little as it goes. Port Said is con- 
tinually threatened with destruction from this cause, 
and it is only by constant dredging that the mouth of 
the canal ean be kopt clear. 

About one-fourth of the natural area of the Delta 
is occupied by lakes, which are separated from the sea. 
by thin lines of rock or aind-bank. Commencing on 
the west we find, first, Lake Marea or Mareotis, which 
extends from Plintbiné for thirty-five miles in a north- 
east direction, and runs inland a distance of five-und- 
twenty miles towards the south-east. Adjoining it on 
the east, and separated from it by only a narrow strip. 
of alluvium,*is Lake Meuelaites (now Ma'dych), a basin 
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of no great size, its dimensions being about ten miles 
by seven or eight. Both these lakes are protected from 
the sea bya low limestone range, which terminates in 
the rock forming the western extremity of Aboukir Bay. 
From this point as far as Mount Casius, the rest of the 
coast consists entirely of sand and alluvium? South of 
Aboukir Bay is Lake Metelites (Edkou), with a length 
of twenty miles and a width of about ten, reaching on 
the one side nearly to Lake Ma'dyeh, and on the other 
to the Bolbitine or Rosetta branch of the Nile. Ata 
little distance beyond the Rosetta branch commences 
Lake Bourlos (Lacus Buticus), which bas a breadth of 
twenty miles with a length of nearly forty, and is 
divided from the Mediterranean by a thin tongue of 
sand extending from the Rosetta mouth to the most 
northerly point of Egypt, opposite Beltym. A broad 
tract of land now intervenes between Lake Bourlos and 
the Damietta branch of tlie Nile; but east of the Da- 
mietta branch occurs almost immediately another lake, 
the greatest of all, the Lake Menzaleh, which has a length. 
of forty-five miles and a width in places of nearly thirty. 
"The country south and south-west of this lake is a vast 
marsh,‘ containing only occasional dry spots, but the 
resort in all times of a numerous and hardy popula- 
tion? Still further to the east, beyond the Pelusine 
mouth, and beyond the limits of the Delta proper, is 
Lake Serbónis, which has a length of fifty miles, but a 
width varying from one mile only to six or seven, A 
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lowand narrow sand-bank;! midway in which the Mons 
Casius rises, separates this lake from the sea, 

Tt has been much disputed whether the Delta pro- 
jects increasingly into the Mediterranean, and. whether 
consequently it is now larger than in ancient times, 
‘The French savants who examined the country at the 
time of Napoleon's great expedition were decidedly of 
opinion that the coast-line advanced constantly,? and 
regarded the general area of the Delta as thus consi- 
derably augmented, They thought, however, that as 
much land had been lost internally by the neglect of 
the old dykes, and the enlargement of Lakes Bourlos 
and Menzaleh,! us had been gained from the sea, and 
believed that thus the cultivable area of the Delta was 
about the same in their own day as anciently, 

On the other hund, Sir Gardner Wilkinson declares 
that the ‘Mediterranean has encroached, and that the 
‘Delta has lost instead of gaining along the whole of its 
‘extent from Canopus to Pelusium.’ He maintains that 
*the land is always sinking along the north coast of 
Egypt, and appeurs to think that the Nile deposit is 
barely sufficient to compensate for this continued 
subsidence. According to him* *the Nile now enters 
the sea at the sume distance north of the Lake Metis 
as it did in the age of early Kings of Egypt, and ‘the 
sites of the oldest cities are as near the seashore as 
they ever were.’ He thus believes the coast-line to 
have made no advance at all in historical times, and 
appears even to regard the remarkable projection of the 
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land between the Canopic and Pelusiae mouths as an 
“original formation and not the result of deposit. 

Tt is difficult to decide between two such weighty 
authorities; but it may be observed that the English 
Egyptologist is scarcely consistent with himself, since, 
while stating that the sea ‘hus encroached,’ he allows 
that the Nile enters it at the sume distance below Lake 
Masris as formerly, which implies that the sea has not 
encroached. It may further be remarked that he 
gives no proof of the subsidence of the coast along the 
north of Egypt, and that his statement on the subject 
is open to question, On the whole, we may perhaps 
with most reason conclude that there is an advance, 
especially towards the east, whither the mud is swept 
by the current, but that the progress made is slow and 
the gain of territory inconsiderable, 

‘The curious basin of the Fayoum has from a remote 
antiquity attracted the attention of geographers, and 
in modern times has been carefully examined and 
described by M. Jomard* and M. Linant de Bellefonds.* 
Tt is a natural depression in the Libyan chain of hills, 
having an area of about 400 square miles, of which 
150 nre occupied by a long and narrow like,’ tho Birket- 
el-Keroun (or * Lake of the Horn’), whose waters cover 
the north-western portion of the basin. The whole 
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tract lies ata much lowerlevel than thatof the Nile valley, 
with which it is connected by a rocky ravine about 
eight miles in length, having a direction from N.W. to 
SE, und lying in about lat, 29*30^ Originally the 
basin was most probably cup-shaped; but at present 
the ground within it slopes from the opening of the 
gorge in ull directions—to the north, the west, and the 
south—the upper ground consisting of deposits of Nile 
mud, which have accumulated in the course of ages, 
A branch from the Bahr-Yousuf—still in use-—was con- 
ducted in ancient times through the gorge; and an ela- 
borate system of irrigation? involving the construction 
of numerous dykes, canals, and sluices, brought almost 
the whole tract under cultivation, and rendered it one 
of the most productive portions of Egypt, The lake 
itself—which is a construction of nature and not of 
art—was of great value as a fishery," and the Arsenoite 
nome, as the whole tract was called, took rank among 
the chief wonders of a most wonderful country. 

‘The Eastern Desert is by fur the largest of all the 
divisions of Egypt. Its length may be estimated at 
above 500 miles, and its average width at 180 or 140. 
miles! Tts entire area is probably not less than 65,000 
square miles, or considerably more than two-thirds of 
the area of Egypt. Tt is in the main a region of rock, 
gravel, and sand, arid, waterless, treelesss On the side 
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of the Nile, the ridge rises in terraces! which are steep 
and. precipitous, presenting towards the west ranges 
of cliffs like walls; after this, mountains alternate with 
broad gravelly or sandy plains; the land gradually rises; 
the elevation of the hills is sometimes ns much as 
6,000 feet,? and is greatest: about half way between-the 
Nile and the Red Sea. The geological formation is lime- 
Stone towards the north, sandstone about lat. 25°, and 
granite in Tat, 24° ; but occasionally masses of primitive 
rock are intruded into the secondary regions, extend- 
ing as für northward as lat, 27° 10°. Ina few places 
the desert is intersected by rocky gorges of a less 
arid character, which furnish lines of communication 
between the Nile Valley nnd the Red Sea ;* of these 
the most remarkable nre, one about lat, 30°, connecting 
Cairo with the Gulf of Sucz;* a second, in lat, 26°, 
uniting Coptos and: Thebes with Cosseir ;* and a third, 
branching off from the Nile in lut. 26°, and joining 
Fdfou (Apollinopolis Magna) with Berenies? in. lat. 
28° MU. Other similar gorges ot ravines penetrate 
into the desert region for a longer or a shorter distance, 
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and then suddenly terminate. For the most part these 
valleys arc, to a certain extent, fertile, Trees grow in 
them ;? and they produce in abundance a thorny plant, 
called Pasillah; which affords a sufficient nourishment 
for camels, gouts, and evensheep. In places the vege- 
tution is richer. * Delightful ravines, ornamented witli 
beautiful shrubs,’ and producing date-trees and wild 
wheat, nre said to exist in the northern portion of 
the desert? while near the Red Sea, in Int, 28° 45', the 
monasteries of St. Antony and St. Paul are situated in. 
verdant spots,’ and ‘surrounded with thriving orchards 
of dates, olives, and apricots. * The great want of the 
region is water, which exists only in wells, scattered at 
wide intervals over its surface, and is always of an un- 
plensınt and sometimes of an unwholesome character? 
‘The only really valuable portion of the Eastern desert 
is that of Mount Zabara, the region of the emerald 
mines, in lat, 24° 25, long. 35° nearly. 

‘The valley of the Natron Lakes? is a tong and 
narrow depression in the Libyan desert, lying chiefly 
between lot. 30" and 31°. It may be viewed as 
branching off from the valley of the Nile about 
Abousyr, between the great pyramids of Gizeh and 
those of Sakkara. Tts general direction is from S.E.E. 
to N.W,W. ; and it thus runs parallel with the western 
skirt of the Delta, from which it is separated by an 
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arid tract of limestone rock and grayelly desert, from 
thirty to fifty miles inwidth. The length of the valley 
from the point where it quits the Nile to the place 
where ít is lost in the sands south of Marea a little 
exceeds ninety miles. The lakes occupy the central 
portion of the depression, lying between lut. 80° 16° 
and lat- 30° 24^ They are six in number, and form 
A continuous line, which is reckoned at six French 
Jeagues,! or about sixteen and a half English miles. Their 
ordinary width is from 100 to 150 yards. The water 
is supplied from springs, which rise in the limestone 
range bounding the valley on the north-east, and flow 
copiously from midsummer till December, after which 
they shrink and gradually fail till the ensuing June? 
During the time of their failure some of the lakes 
become dry. ‘Though the water of the springs which 
supply the lakes is quite drinkable, yet it contains in 
solution several salts, as especially the muriate of soda 
or common sea salt, the subcarbonate of soda," or 
natron, and the sulphate of soda ; and those salts, con- 
tinually accumulating in the lakes, which have no outlet, 
erystallise on their surface in large quantities, und 
become valuable objects of commerce’ Excepting 
immediately round the lakes, there is little vegetation ;* 
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yet the valley is permanently inhabited at the present 
day by the monks of three convents, besides. being 
visited from time to time by caravans of merchants, 
hent on conveying its treasures to Cairo or Alexandria, 
South of the Natron Valley, and separated from it bya 
low ridge, is n waterless ravine, containing n quantity 
vf petrified wood, which has heen regarded by some ns 
wn old branch of the Nile! and supposed to have a 
connection with the Birket-el-Keroun ;* but this latter 
supposition is entirely erroneous) and it may be 
doubted whether the presumed connection with the 
Nile is not equally without foundation. 

‘The countries whereby ancient Egypt was bordered 
were three only, Ethiopia, Libya, and Syria including 
Palestine. Ethiopia, which lay towards the south, was 
{trict considerably larger. thin Egypt, comprising, as 
it did, not only Nubia, but the whole of the modern 
Abyssinia, or the tract from which flow the Atbara and. 
Blue Nilo rivers. Tt was abo, in part, n region of 
Hout fertility, capable of supporting a numerous popu- 
lation, which, inhabiting & mountain territory, would 
naturally be brave and hardy? Egypt could not but 
have something to fear from this quarter ; but a certain 
degree of security was afforded by the fact, that between 
hor frontier and the fertile portion of Ethiopia lay a 
desert tract, extending for above six degrees, or more 
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than 400 miles, between thé mouth of the Atbara and 
Syené. The dangers of the desert might indeed be 
avoided by followity the course of the Nile; but the 
distance was under such circumstances very consider- 
ably increased, the march from. Meroi to Syéné being 
augmeuted from one of 450 to one of 850 miles. 
Hence the ordinary route followed-was that across the 
Nubian desert,! a distance of not less than. ten days! 
march for an army ; sind thus, practically, it may bt 
said that a barrier difficult to surmount protected 
Egypt on the south, and rendered her, unless upon rare 
occasions, secure from attack on that side, 

‘The vast tract, known to the ancients vaguely as 
Libya, and inhabited by Libyans, extended from 
Delta and the Nile valley westward across the entire con 
tinent, comprehending all North Africa west of Egypt, 
excepting the stuall Greek settlements of Cyrene and 
Barca, and the Phæniciun ones of Carthage, Utica, and 
Hippo. "Ih geographical area was enormous ; but the 
inhoypitable nature of the region, which is for the most 
part um arid and unproductive desert, though dotted 
with palin-beuring oases, rendered it in the main: unfit 
for the habitation of man, and kept the scattered tribes 
that wandered over its surfaco from multiplying. The 
portion of North Africa which borders on Egypt is 
particularly sterile and unattractive; a want and. 
sparse population can alone contrive to find subsistence 
Amid its patched and barren wastes; and thìs popula- 
tion, engaged in a perpetual struggle for existence, is 
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naturally broken up into tribes which regard each other 
with animosity, and live in a state of constant war, 
Tapine, and mutual injury. Combination is almost 
impossible under such circumstances; and thus the 
great and powerful monarchy of Egypt could have little 
ta fear from the tribes upon its western frontier, which 
were individually weak, aud were unnpt to form 
leagues or alliances. Once wlone in the history of 
Egypt does any great attack come from this quarter, 
some peculiar circumstances having frvoured a tem- 
porary union between racés ordinarily very much dis- 
inclined to act together. 

‘On the east Egypt was protected along the greater. 
portion of her frontier by a water barrier, a broad und 
impassable" mont, the Red Sen and its western prolonga- 
tion, the Gulf of Suez, Tt was only at the extreme 
north, where Africa is joined on to Asia, that on this 
side she had neighbours. And here, again, she enjoyed to 
some extent the protection of a desert. Egypt is sepa- 
rated from Syria by the sandy tract, known to the Ambas 
as El-Tij, the * Wilderness of the Wanderings’ ‘The 
width of the desert is, however, not great ; armies have 
at all times traversed it without much difficulty and 
with the support of a fleet, it is easy to conduct a force 
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along the coast route from Gaza to Pelusium. Accord- 
ingly, we shall find that it was especially in this quarter, 
on her north-eastern border, that Egypt came into 
contact with other countries, made her own chief military 
ions, and lay open to attack from formidable 
enemies. The strip of fertile land—alternate mountain 
and rich plain—which intervenes between the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Palmyrene or Syrian desert, bas 
at all times been a nursery of powerful and warlike 
nations—Emim, Rephaim, Philistines, Canasnites, 
Israelites, Hittites, Jews, Saracens, Druses. Here in 
this desirable region, which she could not help coveting, 
Egypt was brought into collision with foemen * worthy 
of her steel '—here was the scene of her early military 
exploits—and hence eame the assault of her first really 
dangerous enemy. Moreover, it was through this 
country alone, along this fertile but somewhat narrow. 
strip, that she could pass to broader and richer regions 
—to Mesopotamia, Assyria, Asia Minor—seats of a 
civilisation almost as ancient as her own—wealthy, 
populous, well-cultivated tracts —next to the Nile 
valley, the fairest portions of the earth's surface. Thus 
her chief efforts were always made on this side, and her 
history connects her not so much with Africa as with 
Asia. For twenty centuries the struggle for the first 
place among the nations of the earth was carried on 
im these regions—Egypt's rivals and enemies were 
Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, Persin—her armies and those 
‘of her adversaries were perpetually traversing the 
Syrian and Palestinian plains und valleys—the country 
between the “river of Egypt’ and the Euphrates at 
Carchemish was the battleground of the *Great 
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Powers'—and the tract is consequently one with which 
Egyptian history is vitally connected. Tts main features 
are simple and easily intelligible. A spur from Taurus ! 
detaches itselfin E. long. 37°, and, skirt ing the Gulf of 
Jisus, runs south and a little west of south from the 
57th parallel to beyond the 38rd, where we may re- 
gard it as terminating in Mount Carmel Another 
parallel range? rises in Northera Syria about Aleppo, 
and, running at a short distance from the first, culminates 
towards tlie south in Hermon. Between them lies the 
deep and fertile valley of Coelesyria, watered in its more 
northern parts by the Orontes, and in its more southern. 
by the Litany, Extending for above 200 miles from 
north to south, almost in a direct line, and withont 
further break than au occasional screen of low hills, 
Caclesyria furnishes the most convenient line of passage 
between Africa amd Asia, alike for the joumeys of 
merchants and the march of armies? Below Hermon 
the mountains cease, and are replaced by uplands of a 
moderate elevation, The country is everywhere travers- 
able; but the readiest route is that which, passing from. 
the Bukan over the hills of Galilee, descends into the 
plain of Esdraélon, and then, after crossing the low 
tange which joins Carmel to the Samaritan highland, 
proceeds along the coast: through the plain of Sharon 
and the Shephelah to the Egyptian frontier at the 
Wady-el-Arish. Such are the: chief features of Syria 
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considered strategically. Tt presents one, anil one only, 
regular line of march for the passage of armies. This 
line of march is from south to north, by Philistia, 
Sharon, the Esdraélon plain, Galilee, and the Cadesyrian 
valley, to the latitude of Aleppo, whence are several 
routes to the Euphrates. There is also one secondary 
line, which passing out of Galilee to thenorth-east, and 
leaving Hermon and Auti-libanus to the left, proceeds 
by way of Damascus along the eastern skirt of the 
mountains to Chaleis, Gabbula, and Hierapolis. But 
directly, from west to east, through the Syrian desert, 
there is no route that an army can travi Caravans 
may pass from Damascus by Palmyra to Circesium, and 
possibly may cross the desert by other lines and in 
other directions; but such routes must be left out of 
sight when the tmet is viewed strategically, The line 
of communication between Africa and Asia, between 
Egypt and the Mesopotamian plain, so far as armies 
Are concerned, lies north and south, by Palestine and 
Cablesyriu to the latitude of Antioch and Aleppo. 
Politically, Syria, though scarcely suitable for the 
sent of a great power, is a country that may well hold 
a high secondary rank. Well watered and well wooded, 
possessing numerous broad valleys and rich plains, she 
can nurture a population of many millions, and in her 
mountain fastnesses can breed races of a high physi- 
cal development and excellent moral qualities, The 
classical idea of Syrian weakness and sensuality! belongs 
to comparatively “late times, and applies 
the inhabitants of luxurious nnd over-ci 
In tlie mountain regions of Libanus and Antilibunus; 
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on the table-land of Moab and Ammon, and even in 
the hill-tracts of Galilee, Samaria, nnd Judea, the 
natives are naturally hardy, warlike, even fierce, The 
land itself is favourable for defence, possessing many 
strong positions, capable of being held by a handful of 
brave men against almost any numbers, Syria was 
thus by fur the most powerful of the countries bordering 
upon Egypt; and it was nataral that she should play nn 
important part in Egyptian history. Libya was too 
weak for offence, too poor to tempt aggression z Ethiopia 
was too remote and isolated : Syria nlone was near, rich. 
attractive; too strong to be readily overpowered, too 
freedom-loving to be Jong held in subjection, of sufi- 
Gient forcé to be occasionally aggressive; sure there- 
fore to come frequently into collision with her neighbour, 
and likely to maintain an equal struggle with her for 
centuries, Above all, she lay on the road which 
m effort was sure to take; she was the link 
ven Africa and Asia; she at once separated and 
wnited the countries which were the earliest seats of 
empire. If Egypt were ambitious, if she strove to 
measure her strength against that of other first-rate 
powers, she could only reach them through Syria; if 
they retaliated, it was on the side of Syria that she 
must expect their expeditions. We shall find in the 
sequel that, from the time of the twelfth to that of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, connection between Egypt and 
Syrin, generally hostile, was almost perpetual, and that 
consequently to all who would understand Egyptian 
history, a knowledge of Syria, both geographically and 
politically, is indispensable. 
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Provincia <= emma gressus oe agamia goere feriti 
Tao Armac. vi 1 

Is considering the climate of Egypt, we must begin 
by making a distinction between Egypt proper or the 
valley of the Nile, including the Delta, and that desert 
and (comparatively speaking) mountainous tract which 
intervenes between the Nile valley and the Red Sea, 
nd which we have reckoned to Egypt in the preceding 
chapter’ The difference between the climates of the 
two regions is considerable; and no deseription which 
should extend to both could be at once minute and 
accurate. 

‘The leading characteristics of the climate of the 
Nile valley are, combined warmth and dryness, In 
Southern Egypt, which lies but a very little outside of 
the tropic of Cancer, the heat during the summer time 
is excessive, being scarcely surpassed even by that of 
Central Bengal, which lies under the same parallel. 
‘The range of the thermometer throughout this portion 
of the year is from 100° to 112° in the shade during 
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the daytime? At night, of course, the heat is less, 
but still it is very great. In Northern Egypt several 
causes combine to keep the summer temperature at a 
lower level. The difference in latitude, which is seven 
degrees, by substituting oblique for vertical mys, causes. 
a certain diminution in the solar power. The spread 
of the inimdation over the low lands, happening at this 
time, produces: general absorption, instead of a re- 
flection, of the sun's rays; while the prevalence of. 
northerly and north-westerly winds, noted by Herodotus? 
is well as by modern observers. brings into the valley 
‘continual current of air, coming from a cool quarter, 
and still further cooled by its passage aver the Mediter- 
ranean, The summer may be considered to commence 
in April, and to terminate at the end of October, The 
heats at this time subside, and-a mild. pleasant tem- 
perature succeeds, which continues with little change 
throughout the remainder of the year, until summer 
comes round again, Hence, Egypt hus been said to 
have but to seasons, spring and summer,* Snow nnd. 
frost are wholly unknown, and the temperature rarely _ 
falls below 40° of Fahrenheit. 

"The dryness of the Nile valley is very remarkable. 
In ancient times it was even believed that rain scarcely 
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ever fell in any part of it, Mela! calls Egypt *a land 
devoid of showers;' and Herodotus regarde oven a 
slight drizzle” in the Thebaid as a prodigy. These 
views are exaggerated, but rest upon a basis of truth. 
There is less rain in Egypt than in almost any other 
known country. In the upper portion of the valley, 
showers ordinarily oceur only on about five or six days 
in the year while heavy-rain is a rare phenomenon, 
not witnessed more than once in every fifteen or twenty 
years. A continuance of heavy rain for two or three 
days is almost unheard of! and would cause the fall of 
many buildings, no provision being. mude against it. 
In Lower Egypt the ease is somewhat different. At 
Alexandria and other places upon the coast, ruin is as 
common in winter as it is inthe south of Europe. Bur 
uring the rest of the year, as Tittle falle us in the upper 
country ; and at fifty or sixty miles from the coast the 
winter ruins. cease, the climate of Cairo being no less 
dry than that of the Thebaid. At the same time it 
must be noted that, notwithstanding the rarity of rains 
the air is moderately moist, evaporation from the broad 
surface of the Nile keeping it supplied with a fair 
degree of humidity, 

In the desert tract between the Nile valley and the 
Red Sea the uir is considerably drier thin in the valley 
itself, und the alternations of heat and cold are greater. 
In the summer the ait is suffocating, while in winter 
the days are cool, and the nights positively cold. 
Heavy rain and violent thunderstorms are frequent at 
this season; the torrent beds become full of water, and 
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pour their contents into the Nile on the one land and 
the Red Sea on the other. A month or two later these 
beds are perfectly dry, aod ure covered with a drapery 
of green herbage, interspersed with numerous small 
flowers, until about May, when the heat of the sun and 
the oppressive wind from tlie Desert, known as the 
Khamseen, withers them up, and nothing remains 
except a few acacia, trees sind some sapless shrubs 
from which only a camel can derive any sustenance 
The Khamscen wind is one of the chief drawbacks 
upon the delights of the Egyptian climate, Tt arises 
for the most part suddenly, aud without warning, from 
the south or south-west, *The sky instantly becomes. 
black and heavy; the sun loses its splendour and 
appears of a dim violet hue; a light warm breeze 
is felt, which gradually increases in heat till it almost 
equals that of an oven, Though no vapour darkens 
the uir, it becomes so grey and thick with the floating 
clouds of impalpable sind that it is sometimes necessary 
to use candles at noonday. Every green leaf is ine 
stantly shrivelled, und everything formed of wood is 
and cracked.'* The animal creation suffers. 
The pores of the skin are closed, and fever com- 
mences; the hot sand, entering the lungs, irritates 
them, and the breathing grows difficult and. quick. 
Intense thirst is felt, which no drinking will assunge, 
and an intolerable sense of discomfort and oppression 
spreads over the whole frame. In towns and villages 
the inhabitants remam secluded in their houses, 
striving, but in vain, to prevent the sand from enter- 
ing through their doors and windows. In the open 
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fields and deserts, where shelter is unattainable, they 
wrap their cloaks or shawls around their heads while 
the storm lusts, and pray that it may cease. If it con- 
tinues for more than a day, their danger is great. 
Whole caravans and even armies are said in such cases 
to have been destroyed by its effectsz ^ and the solitary 
traveller who is eanght in one can scarcely hope to 
escape. Fortunately, however, prolonged storms of the 
kind are rare; their duration very seldom exceeds a 
day ;* and thus upon the whole the Khamseen winds 
must be regarde rather as an annoyance and dis 
comfort than as an actual peril to life* 

"The vegetable productions of Egypt may be 
enumemted under the six heads of trees, shrubs, 
esculent plants, wild and cultivated, grain, artificial 
grasses, and plants valuable for medicinal or manu- 
facturing purposes, ‘The trees are few in number, 
comprising only the dom and date palms, the sycamore, 
the tamarisk, the mokhayt or myxa, the sunt or 
acanthus, and three or four other kinds of acacias. 

The dom palm (eueifera Thebaica) is among the 
most important of the vegetable products, It first 
appears a little north of Manfaloot * (lat. 27° 10^), and 
is abundant throughout the whole of Upper Exypt. 
The wood is more solid and compact than that of the 
ordinary date tree. It is suitable for beams and rafters, 
aswell as for boats, rafts, and other purposes which ne- 
cessitate contact with water. The fruit is a large rounded 
nut, with a fibrous exterior envelope; it has à sweet 
flavour, very similar to our gingerbread. The natives 
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eat it both wnripe and ripe: in the former case its 
texture is like that of cartilage or born; in the latter, 
it is very much harder, and has been compared with 
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the edible part of the cocoasmit:! "The wood of the 
doin palin was used by the ancient 
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handles of their tools! and for all other purposes for 
which a hard material was requisite; from the shell of 
the nut they made beads, which took a high polish ;* 
the leaves served them for buskets, sacks, mats; 
cushions, and other textile fabrics, for fans, fly-tlaps, 
brushes, and even for certain parts of their sandals. 

The dom palm is a picturesque tree, very different 
in its growth from the ordinary palm. Instead of the 
single long slender stem of its date-beariny sister, with 
^ single tuft of leaves at the top, the dom palm, by a 
system of bifurcation, spreads itself ont on every side 
into numerous limbs or branches, each of which is 
crowned by a mass of leaves and fruit The bifur- 
cation begins generally about five feet from the ground, 
and is repeated t intervals of nearly the same length, 
till an elevation is reached of about thirty feet. The 
blossoms are of two kinds, male and female," from the 
Inter of which the fruit is developed. This grows in 
large clusters, and attains the size of a goose's egg 
externally, but the nut witliin ie not much bigger than 
a large almond? 

‘The date palm is too well known to require de- 
scription here. In Egypt the trees are of two kinds, 
cultivated and wild, The wild tree, which springs 
from seed, bears often an extraordinary number of. 
dates" but being of small size and bad quality, they are 
vel yr en daar) | 

* Ibid. p. 181. 
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rately gathered. ‘The cultivated kind is grown from 
offiets, which are selected with care, planted out at 
regular intervals! and abundantly irrigated. "They 
begin to bear in about. five or six years, and continue 
to be productive for sixty or seventy. In Roman times 
it was said that the dates grown in Lower Egypt were 
bad, while those of the Thebaid were of first-rate 
quality;* butunder the Pharaohs we may be tolerably 
sure that a wood system of cultivation produced fruit 
of fuir quality everywhere. The wild tree furnishes, 
and has probably always furnished, the principal 
timber used in Egypt for building purposes. It is em- 
ployed for beams and rafters either entire or split in 
Jil? und though not a hard wood, is a sufficiently good 
material, being tough and elastic, ‘The leaves, branches, 
and indeed every part of the tree, serve some useful 
purpose or other;* the dates have always constituted 
4 main element in the food of the people; from the 
sap is derived an exhilarating drink; from the fruit 
may be made, without much difficulty, wine, brandy, 
and vinegar. 
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The Egyptian sycamore (Ficus sycamorus) is 
another tree of considerable value, The fruit, indeed, 
which ripens in the beginning of June, is not greatly 
esteemed, being insipid, though juiey:! but the shade 
is welcome, and the wood is of excellent quality. It 
is hard and close-grained, well fitted for all kinds of 
furniture. ‘The ancient Egyptians used it for head- 
rests, for figures or images. for coffins, and. probably 
for many other purposes. Its superiority to most woods 
is shown in the fict, that the existing mummy-cases, 
which are in most instances made of it, have resisted. 
the powers of decomposition for twenty, thirty, or even 
cw centuries. The tree grows to an. extmondinary 

in Egypt, some specimens, which have been 
exceeding fifty feet in circumference. 

The mokhayt (Cardin myzd) grows to the height of 
about thirty feet, and has a diameter of three feet at the 
base: The stem is straight, and rises without branches 
to a height of ten or twelve feet, when it separates into 
a number of boughs, which form a large rounded ead, 
rather taller than it is broad. The wood, which is hard 
and white, is employed in the manufacture of saddles. 
"The tree blossoms in May, and exhales at that time a 
delicious odour. Tis fruit ripens about June, and is of 
a pale yellow colour, with two external skins, and a 
nut or stone in the centre. ‘The texture of the fruit is 
viscous, and the flavour not very agreeable; but it is 
eaten by the natives, and the Arabs employ it as a 
medicine. In ancient times the Egyptians, we are told, 
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obtained from it a fermented liquor, which was regarded 
as à species of wine 

The sont or acantha (Mimosa Nilotica) is a tree of 
no great size, groves of which are found in many parts 
of Egypt. At present it is valued chiefly on account 
of its producing the gum arabie;! but anciently it 
would appear to have been largely used in the con- 
struction of the boats engaged in the navigntion of the 
Nile? ‘This is a purpose to which it is still applied to 
some extent; “ but the wood of the dom palm, being 
found to answer better, is now employed more com- 
monly, Herodotus says that the Nile boats were not 
only built of the acantha, but had also a mast of the 
same material. "This, however, seems to be unlikely, 
as the wood is quite unsuited for thnt purpose. 

‘The other acacias which grow in Egypt are the 
lebboth ( Mimosa Lebbeck of Linumus), the tuhl (Acacia 
gummifera), the fitneh (Acacia Farnesiana), the harras 
(Acacia albida), and the seyat (Acacia Seyal). Of these 
the last is the most important, since it furnishes the 
great bulk of the gum arabic of commerce? while at 
the same time its wood is valuable, being both by 
colour and texture well adapted for cabinet work. 
"The general hue is ormge with a darker heart: the 
grain is close, and the material hard. It is generally 
believed. to be the ‘shittim wood" of Scripture, which 
was employed for the Ark of the Covenant, and all the 
other furniture of the Tabernacle* The seyal is *a 
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gnarled and thorny tree, somewhat like a solitary haw- 
thorn in its habit and manner of growth, but much 
larger! Its height, when full grown, is from fifteen 
to twenty feet? It flourishes in the driest situations, 
and is common in the Suez desert, in the tract between 
the Nile and Red Sea, in the plain of Medinet-Habou, 
and in the environs of Syénd. 

‘Among the shrubs and fruit-trees of Egypt the most 
important are the fig, the pomegranate, the mulberry, 
the vine, the olive, the apricot, the peach, the pear, the 
plum, the apple, the orange, the lemon, the banana, the 
carob or locust tree (Ceratonia siliqua), the persen, the 
palma Christi or castor-oil plant ( Ricinus communis), 
the nebk (Rhanmus nabeca), and the prickly peat or shit 
(Cactus opuntia). OF these, the orange, lemon, apricot, 
and banana are probably importations of comparatively 
recent times; but the remainder may be assigned, either 
positively or with a high degree of probability, to the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs. 

Tt is unnecessary to describe the greater number 
of these products; but there are-some with which the 
ordinary reader is not likely to be familiar, and of these. 
some account must be given. The persea (Balanites 
Aigyptiaea), which is now rare in the Nile valley, 
but is met with in the Ababdeh desert, and grows in 
great profusion on the road from Coptos to Berenice; 
isa bushy tree or shrub, which attains the height 
of eighteen or twenty feet under favourable. circum- 
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stances! The bark is whitish, the branches gracefully 
curved, the foliage of an ashy grey, more especially on 
its under surface. The lower branches are thickly 
garnished with long thorns, but the upper ones sre 
thornless, ‘The fruit, which grows chiefly on the upper 
boughs, and which the Arabs call /aléb is about the 
size of s «mall date, and resembles the date in general 
character? Tts exterior is “a pulpy substance of a 
subacid flavour;'* the stone inside is large in pro- 
portion to the size of the fruit, and contains a kernel of 
a yellowish-white colour, oily and bitter.’ Both the 
external envelope and the kernel are eaten by the 
natives. 

The sillicyprium, or eastor-oil tree (Ricinus com- 
munis), grows abundantly in Egypt Tt isa plant of 
a considerable size, with leaves like those of the vine? 
and bears a berry from which the oil is extmeted. 
‘This has medicinal qualities, und was used anciently 
for medical purposes;* but its main employment has 
always been as a lamp oil of a coarse kind. i 
to Strabo, the common people in Egypt upplied it also 
to the anointment of their persons. 

The nebk or side (Rhamnus nabeca) isa fruit treo. 
common in Egypt, and in the interior of Africa, but 
mot found in many other plices, ‘The fruit, which 
ripens véry early in the year, usually im March or 
April! isa fleshy substance of n texture not unlike that 
+ Deeription de Egypte, "ELN: | etum voi p. 158 
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of the date, with a hard stone in the centre. It is 
enten both mw and dried im the sun, the fleshy part 
being in the latter ease detached from the stone, Its 
flayour is agreeable, and it is recommended as well 
suited for sustenance during a journcy.! 

One species of fig, called Jamdtin Arabic, is in- 
digenous in Egypt, and may offen be found in desert 
‘situations, growing wild from clefts in the rocks.” The 
fruit, called by the Romans ‘cottana,’* and by the 
modern Arabs * qottáyn, is small in size, but remarkably 
sweet: 

The esculent plants of Egypt muy be divided into 
the wild and the uncaltivated : among those which grew 
wild, the most important. were the byblus, or papyrus. 
the Nymphæa lotus, the Lotus earulea and the Nymphaea 
nelumbo. 

The byblus, or papyrus (Cyperus papyrus), ànciently 
zo common in Egypt, is not now found within the 
limits of the country. Tt is a tall smooth flag or reed, 
with a large triangular stalk, inside of which is con- 
tained the pith from which the Egyptians made their 
paper. The paper was. manufactured by cutting thë 
pith into strips, arranging them horizontally, and then 
placing across them another layer of strips, uniting the 
two layers by a paste, and subjecting the whole tou 
heavy pressure? The upper and middle portions of 
the reed were employed for this purpose; the lower 
portion, together with the root, was esteemed a delicacy, 
and was eaten after it had been baked in a close vessel.” 
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The papyrus newded n moist soll, and. was carefully 
cultivated in the shallow lakes sd marshes, more 
especially those of the Sebennytic nome in the central 
art of the Delis. There was a second coarser kind. - 
Probably the Cyperus dives of botanists? —which was 
mployed in the construction of boats? of sul, of 
mats, baskets, sandals, and the like.* 

The Nymphan otis, which nearly resembles our 
white water-lily grows freely in’ the lowlands of the 
$ Delta during the time of the inundations, being fomd 
| at that period in ponds and channels which are ordina- 

rily dry In ancient times the peasants collected ud 
l dried the secd-vessels of this plant, which they crushed 
" and made into cakes that served them for bread? 
b 


They also ate the rest of the plant, which was con- 

sidered to have * a plensant sweet tasto, and was eaten. 

A either raw, baked, or boiled. A recent writer compares 

the flavour to that of *a bad truffle, and. complains 

> that the taste is * exceedingly insipid;’* but it seems to 

J have commended itself to the Egyptian palate, which 

| was probably less fastidious than that of modern 
l Europeans. 

The Lotus cæruleais scarcely more than a variety of 
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and roots are almost exactly similar, though the Arabs 
pretend to make a. distinction and to prefer the blue 
variety, which they call beshnin a’raby, ‘the lotus of 
Amibs, while they term the white beshnin e-khanzyr, 
* the lotus of pigs’ Both the ordinary lotus and the 
caerulea were valued on account of their flowers, which 
were employed at banquets and woven into garlands 
for the guests” 

‘The Nelumbium, or Nymphæa nelumbo, though not 
now found in Egypt, nor indeed in Africa? was beyond 
alli doubt a denizen of the cousitry in ancient times, 
though it may not have been indigenous. The Greeks 
und Romans knew it as * the Egyptian bean ;'° and the 
latter people regarded it as so characteristic of Egypt 
that they used it constantly where they wanted an 
Egyptian emblem Tt has the general features of the 
lotus tribe, growing in water, with round leaves which 
float on the top; and having a large conical bud, from 
which bursts a corolla of petals, that curve inwards, and 
form a sort of cup? The peculiarities of the nelumbo 
are the large size of its leaves, and the size and lovely 
colour of its blossonis. ‘The diameter of the leaf varies 
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from a foot to a foot and n half; the petals ure six 
inches in length, and of a beautiful crimson or rose- 
purple hue, "They are arranged in two rows, one inner 
and one outer, while within them, at their base, is a 
dense fringe of stamens, surrounding and protecting the 
ovary. Here the fruit forms itself. It consists of a 
fleshy substance, shaped like the rose of a watering- 
poti nnd studded thickly with seeds, which project 
from the upper surface of the fruit, a circle about three 


inches in dinmeter, 


zd 
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"The number of the seeds is from twenty to thirty? 
They are about the size of a small acorn, and contain 
inside their shell a white sweet-flavoured nut or almond, 
divided into two lobes, between which is a green leaf 
or * corculum,’ which is bitter, and should be removed 
before the nut is eaten. This nut, and also the root of 
the plant, were employed as food by the poorer classes 
among the ancient Egyptians. > 
"The cultivated vegetables of Egypt resemble i 
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most respects those of tho same class in other countries. 
‘They comprise peas, beans, lentils of two kinds, the 
Ipobieh (a sort of French bean), the endive, leeks, garlic, 
‘onions, melons, cucumbers, radishes, lettuce, capers, 
cumin, mustard, coriander, aniseed, and various otliers./ 
There is a perpetual succession of these different 
esculenta, some of which are constantly in season, while 
others have a longer or a shorter term. ‘The melon 
amd cucumber class flourishes especially, the varieties 
being numerous? and tlie fruit growing to a great size. 
‘The lentils, which form the chief food of the lower 
disses? are of good quality. "The mustard, aniseed, 
and coriander seed were anciently in especial reputet 
‘The caper plant (Capparis spinosa) bears a fruit called 
jusiuf by the Arabe, which is shaped like a small 
cucumber, and is two and a half inches long. 

Only three kinds of grain seem to have been culti- 
vated by the ancient Egyptians. These were wheat, 
barley, and the oles sorghum, or modern doora.® OF 
wheat, there are now produced in Egypt six varieties? 
and it is supposed that the same sorts existed in ancient 
as in modern times? All of them but one are bearded, 
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the others differing chiefly in colour, and in the size of 
the ear. The common Egyptian wheat is white; it is 
sown in November, and reaped early in April, after an 
interval of about five months! The barley cultivated 
is of two kinds, one red, and the other white, The 
two kinds are grown in about equal quantities, and are 
iu equal repute? The time of sowing, as with the 
wheat, is the month of November; but the gmin is 
reaped much earlier, some coming to maturity in the 
latter half of February, while the remuinder is harvested 
during the month of March’ There are five varieties 
of the dvora;* but their differences are not important. 
Some is sown in November, and this ripens early in 
May; some in April, which ripens in July; and some 
in August, which comes to maturity in December. The 
doora is probably the *olyra’ or ‘zea’ of Herodotus, 
which (according to him) was the grain whereon the 
Egyptians mainly subsiste.) 

Of artificial: grasses, or plants cultivated us fodder 
for cattle, there were produced in ancient. Egypt these 
four*—clover, vetches, lapins, and a plant called gilbán 
by the Arabs, and known to Pliny a the Lathyrus 
satipus? The clover is rhought to have been either 
the Trifolium Alezandrinum or the Trigonella fanum- 
græcuni, both of which are now common in Egypt 
The vetch was the Cicer arietinum of Linnwus and 
Pliny ;? the lupin was the Lupinus termis, which 
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is still known as fermes to the Arnbs) These plants 
were, all of them, of rapid growth, and some were 
capable of yielding three and even four crops in a year 
‘They were eaten green, and also made into hay, and 
stored up for the use of the cattle during the time of 
the inundation” 

Among plants valuable for mamufaeturing and 
medicinal purposes may be mentioned, in the first 
place, those from which the Egyptians obtained oil for 
Jumps and for anointing themselves. For the former 
purpose oil was obtained chiefly from three plants—the 
‘kiki,’ or castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis), the 
seemga (Raphanus bleifer), and the simsim or. sesame. 
‘The castor-oil plant has been already described: * it 
gives out au oil with an unpleasant smell, but one which 
is well suited for burning’ The Egyptians obtained it 
cither by pressing the berries, or by boiling them down 
and then skimming the oil from the surfice.’ The 
seemga, which now grows only in Nubia and the ad- 
joining parts of Upper Egypt? was largely cultivated in 
‘ancient Egypt; and, in Roman times at any rate, its 
seeds furnished the great bulk of the oil consumed. 
The sesame plant was also largely cultivated,” ns it isat 
the present day, the oil extracted from its seeds being 
now reckoned the best lamp oil in the country. 

For anointing the body s greater number of vils 
wem used, The poorer classes applied to the purpose 
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was used largely for adulterating the oils and unguents 
regarded as appropriate to the person? But the richer 
classes employed either olive oil or unguents of a more 

Jive kind, such as were the * metopion * or bitter- 
almond oil (amygdalinum) the *cyprinum,* which 
was derived from the cypros, *a tree resembling the 
iziphus in its foliage, with seeds like the coriander,’* 
the ‘ omanthinum, " the ‘amaracum’” or ‘sampsuchum,'? 
the * cnidinum, yielded by a kind of urtica, or nettle,’ 
und an oil derived from a species of grass culled 
*choricon.? Altogether Egypt was considered to be 
better adapted for the manufacture of unguents than any 
other country," and by a mixture of various ingredients. 
recondite ointments were produced, which were re 
garded as of very superior quality.! 

For manufacturing purposes the plants chiefly culti- 
vated by the Egyptians were flax, which was very 
largely grown, cotton, indigo, and the safflower or 
Carthamus tinctorius. Linen was the ordinary material 
of the under garment with all classes in Egypt; * the 
priests could wear nothing else when officiating; all 
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dead bodies were wrapped in it previous to interment; 
and it was employed also for ropes? eorselets? and 
various other purposes. ‘The representation of the flax 
harvest is frequent upon the monuments. The kind 
chiefly cultivated is believed to have been the Linum 
usitatissimum, * which is now the only sort that is 
thought worth growing ;* but anciently cultivation ex- 
tended, we are told, to four varieties, which were 
known respectively as the Butic flax, the Tanitic, the 
Tentyric, and the Pelusine? Catton (Gossypium herba- 
ceum) was % product of the more southern parts of 
Egypt;* it was in almost equal repute with linen ns a 
material for dress,” being preferred on account of its 
softness, though not regarded as possessing. the highest 
degree of purity. Indigo and safflower were grown 
for the sake of the dyes which they furnished, Mummy- 
cloths were frequently stained with the safflower; 
while indigo was used to colour textile fabrics of all 
kinds! and also for the ornamental painting of walls. 

"The number of medicinal plants and herbs produced 
in Egypt was matter of comment as early as the time 
of Homer.!* Some of these grew naturally, while others 
were carefully cultivated. Ne SS the former may be 
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mentioned the colocinth,! the cassia senna,* the Origa- 
num Agyptiacum® the myrobslanus* or Moringa 
uptera; the Clematis ZEgyptia (Daphnoeides or Polygo- 
woeiies) and two arums,? probably the Arum arisarum. 
and the Arum eoloeasia.® Among the latter, the most 
important were the anise* (Pimpinella anisum), an 
endive called ‘seris’™ (Cichorium endivia?), the cori- 
ander plant ™ (Coriandrum sativum), the Corchorum !* 
(Corchorus olitorius), and the * encenm " or * ntractilis, 
which is thought to be the Carthamus Creticus * 
"Besides these, we find mentioned ns medicinal plants 
produced in Egypt, the * Apeinthius marinus, ?* the bal- 
sam," the‘ acaenlis, 17 thet cyprus,’ the *helenium,’ 
the “myosotis, ® and the *stratiotes.?? There was also. 
a medicinal use of the tamarisk? the papyrus, the 
Mimosa Nilotiea* the dom and date palm, the pom 
granate, the myrtle,” the locust-tree,™ the * persea, ?? 
and many other plants. 

Among the wild animals indigenous. in Egypt the 
principal. were the hippopotamus, the crocodile, the 
Tiong the hyæna, the wolf, the jackal, the fox, the 
iclineumon, the hare, the jerboa, the rat, the mouse, 

* 4 An indigenous plant” (Wilkins) Wilkinson, Ancient Byyptions, 
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the shrew-mouse, the porcupine, the hedgehog, and 
pethaps the bear, the wild boar, the ibex, the gazelle, 
three kinds of antelopes, the stag, the willl sheep, the 
Monitor Niloticus, and the wild cat or Felis chaiis. The 
hippopotamus seems in ancient times to huve been 
common, even in the more northern parts of Egypt 
ani to chase it was a favourite amusement. By degrees 
jt was driven southwards, and it is now uncommon 
even in Nubia” although ‘occasionally it has been 
known to descend the river beyond the First Cataract, 
and to pass Syéné or Assouan 

‘The crocodile is still very common in Upper Egypt, 
but at present seldom descends below Manfaloot. (lat. 
27° 10/)4 Anciently, however, it was found along the 
whole lower course of the Nile, even to the close 
nity of the sen; as well as in the Fayoum or Arsinoite 
canton.” Notwithstanding its great size and. strength, 
itis a timid animal, 'ilyimg on the approach of man, 
and, generally speaking, only venturing to attack ita 
prey on a suilden.’? Tt will, however, seize and destroy 
men, if it take them ata disadvantage; and instances 
of its sweeping incautious persons from the bank of the 
tiver into the water by the force of its tail, catching 
them as tliey fall in its huge jaws, and carrying them 
instantaneously to. the bottom, are of no rare occur- 
rence” Still, for the most part, it lives on fish, which 
abound in the Nile, and only occasionally indulges 
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itself in the laxury of devouring warm-blooded animals, 
Tt is very unwieldy upon land, and never goes far from 
the water's edge, but still it passes a good deal of its 
time in the sir, more especially durmg the summer 
months, when it delights in frequenting the sand banks, 
where it sleeps with its mouth wide open and turned to 
the prevailing wind. 

‘Lions are not now found in any part of Egypt, nor 
anywhere in the Nile valley lower down. than the junction 
with the Atbara? It is believed, however, that anciently 
they inhabited the Egyptian deserts on either side of 
the river;* and the monuments show us that they were 
tamed and used by the upper classes in the chase of 
gazelles and ibexes.t 

yemas, wolves, jackals, and foxes are among the 
suost common of Egyptian wild animals’ ‘The hyæna 
of tlie country is the ordinary, or striped hyæna (Hyama 
vulgaris). Tt is both carnivorous and graminivorous, 
feeding in part upon wheat and doora, and doing great 
mischief to the standing crops, while it will also attack 
cattle, and, on occasions, even man, In these cases, 
~it is a rude and dangerous antagonist’? — Tvattacks 
by rushing furiously forward and throwing its adversary 
down by a blow of its large bony head, after which it 
uses its fangs and claws. Tu a sandy place it will even 
(we aretold)* begin by throwing up a cloud of dust with 
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its hind legs, and, after thus disconcerting its opponent, 
make its charge and bring him to the ground. The 
hywna was much dreaded by the Egyptian peasants, 
wlio lost no opportunity of checking its ravages, by 
hunting it or catching it in taps! ‘There is nothing 
that js remarkable în the jackals or foxes of Egypt; 
but the wolves are peculiar. They are small in size,* 


‘yum caught Ina trap (from the Monumenta); 


inactive in their habits," and never gregarious, Usually 
they are met with prowling about singly; and it 
searcely ever happens that more than two of them are 
seen together." 

‘The ichneumon (Viverra ichneumon) is a species of 
mangoust It lives principally in Lower Egypt and 
the Fayoum," and haunts the borders of the Nile and 
the cultivated fields, where it conceals itself in the 
shallow ditches constructed for the irrigation of the 
crops.’ Tt is excessively timid, and in the wild state is 
rarely seen, Tn length a full grown specimen measures 
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abont two feet and a half, the body being fifteen inches 
Jong, and the tail of the same (or a little greater) length 
with the body.! Tn a state of nature, it subsists chietly 
upon eggs, and is said? to discover and devour great 
numbers of the eggs which the crocodile lays and leaves 
to hatch in the sand. Tt will also eat young birds and 
field-mice, if it finds the opportunity. The ichneumon 
has a singular antipathy to snakes. No soon 
see one, than it advances to the attack, On the s 


Jehepuzmin (frin tha Dein): 


raising its head from the ground, the ichneumon springs 
upon it, seizes it at the buck of the neck, and with a 
single bite lays it dead at its feet® Ichneumous ure 
frequently tamed, and, when made inmates of houses, 
answer the purpose of cats, clearing the residence of 
rats and mice with great rapidity Tt is difficult, how- 
ever, to prevent them from appropriating such things 
as emg, poultry, pigeons, and the like, on which 
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account iheir services are for the most part dispensed, 
with! Many extraordinary tales were told of the 

ichneumon by the ancient naturalists? who, like the 

early historians? aimed ut amusing rather than instruct- 

ing their readers; 


Egyptian Tare (from tho Description, 


‘The Egyptian hare is in no respects peculiar, ex- 
g that itis smaller than that of Europe, and has 
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longer ears) The jerboa (Dipus jaculus), which is 
common both in the upper and the lower country, 
presents (it is suid?) two varieties, and tan scarcely 
lurve been absent from ancient Egypt, though it is not 
represented on the monuments. ‘The rat, mouse, and 
hedgehog, all of which are represented, require no 
description, ‘The porcupine, which appears on the 
monuments frequently, is also too well known to need 
Any comment. 

It is s disputed point whether bears were ever 
indigenous im Egypt. On the one band, we have the 
positive statement of "Herodotus,! that in his time they 
were not unknown there, although uncommon ; on the 
other, we have the facts, that they appear on the monu- 
ments only among the curiosities brought by foreigners, 
that they are not now found there, and that no other 
author besides Herodotus assigns them to the locality, 
On the whole, it is perhaps best to suppose that Hero- 
dotus was, for once, mistaken. 

It seems very improbable that Egypt could have 
been in ancient times without the wild boar, Egypt is 
of all countries the one which pre-eminently suits the 
habits of the animal; and it now abounds in the marshy 
regions of the Delta, and also in the Fayoum Yet 
representations of it are entirely absent from the momi- 
ments? We may perhaps conjecture that the impurity, 
which attached to the domestic animal extended. also 
to his wild congener; and that though the wild boar 
existed in the country, he was not hunted, and so 
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escaped. representation in the only sculptures in which 
he was likely to have appeared, namely, those represent- 
ing hunting scenes, 

"The ibex, gazelle, oryx, untelope, stag, und wild 
sheep were certainly hunted by the Egyptians! and 
were therefore, it is probable, denizens of some part or 
other of their country. ‘The habits of these animals 


at Sana. 


hex, Ory, and Gamlir (roni the Motaments). 


unfit them for such a region as Egypt Proper—the 
valley of the Nile and the Delta—but if we use the 
term “Egypt” in a looser sense, including under it the 
tract between the Nile Valley and the Hed Sea, togetlier 
with a strip of the Western or Libyan Desert, we shall 


selon (fenis te Moneta) 


find within such limits à very suitable Aabitat for these 
wild ruminants, The gazelle, the ibex, and the wild 
sheep are still to be met with in the Eastern Desert, 
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especially in the more southern part of it, and the stag, 
according to some accounts, is occasionally, to be seen 
in the vicinity of the Natron Lakes? ‘The oryx, the 
antelope beïsa, and the autelope addax inhabit Abys- 
sinin;" while the antelope de/assa, which seems to be 
one of those most frequently hunted by the Egyptians, 
is found in the Western Desert! This dast is a large 
animal, standing about four feet high at the shoulder, 
‘of a reddish sundy colour, with a black tuft at the end 
of its tail. It is not improbable, that anciently these 
several varieties of the antelope tribe had, one and all, 
A wider Aabitat than at present, and one which brought. 
them within the limits of Egypt, in the more extended 
sense of the term, 

The wild cat, or Felis chaiix of Linnwus, is now 
common in the vicinity of the Pyramids and of Helio- 
polis? but is neither depicted on the monuments ® nor 
mentioned by any of the ancient writers on Egypt: It 
is, therefore, doubtful whether it inhubited the Egypt of 
the Pharaohs of not, though, as its introduction at any 
later period is highly improbable, it seems best, on the 
whole, to regard it as belonging to the class of indi- 
genous animals, 

"The monitor of the Nile (Lacerta Nilotica) is 
another animal, sehich, though not represented upon the 
sculptures, and not even distinctly alluded to by any 
Ancient writer; must almost necessarily. bo regarded ns 
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an indigenous animal, an inhabitant of the Nile from. 
remote antiquity- Tt is a species of lizard, about three 
feet long. which passes its time mainly in the water, 
and is therefore called wurran-eL-hahr, * the wutran of 


"Tis Salles Mosier [ves the Dowriptin 


the river,’ by the Armbs. There is also mother and 
even larger? lizard (the Lacerta scinous), which is 
native of Egypt, a land auimal, frequenting dry places, 


"The sat Monitor (from the sam). 


and called by the Arabs wurvan-e-gebel, * wurran of the 
mountains,’ or wurran-el-ard, *warran of the earth,’* 
"This also, like the former, was probably included among 
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the ancient denizens of the country, since its artificial 
introduction would be very unlikely; though, no doubt, 
it is possible that it may have come in from the more 
western parts of Africa, where it was certainly found 
in ancient times. 

‘The domestic Animals of ancient Egypt were the 
horse, the ass, the camel, the Indian or humped ox, the 
cow, the sheep, the goat, the pig, thi cat, and the dog. 
‘Horses seem not to have been known in the early times,” 
and were probably introduced from Arabia, bringing 


Egyptian Mores (fem the Monae). 


with them their Semitic nume? From the time, how- 
ever, of their introduction great pains were bestowed 
upon the breed,* which seems to have resembled the 
best Arab stock, being light, agile, and high-spirited. 
Egyptian horses were, in consequence, highly esteemed, 
and were largely exported to neighbouring countries? 
The ase was known in Egypt much earlier than the 
horse! and was probably employed as the chief beast 
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of burden from a remote antiquity, We may assume. 
that it resembled the modern animal, so familiar to 
travellers, which is of small size, but active, and capable 
of bearing great fatigue, 

‘The camel is placed among the domestic animals of 
Egypt,’ partly on account. of its being mentioned in 
Genesis among the elements of Abrihnm’s wealth while 
he was in that country, but partly also on grounds of 
probability? since without the came) it would have 


Egyptian Am (from the Mowsments) 
been scarcely possible to keep up communication with 
Syria, or with the Sinaitic Desert, where from a very 
remote time the Egyptians had valuable possessions. 
The Indi or humped ox is represented upon 
the monuments in auch a way as to imply that it was 
bred by the Egyptian farmers, and used largely both 
for sacrifice and for the table’ Tp is not now found in 
Egypt, though it ik common jn Abyssinia. Cows and 
‘oxen of the ordinary kind were also kept in consider- 
ablo numbers, the flesh of the males being freely eaten,* 
and the oxen employed for various purposes connected 
with husbandry Sheep and goats were numerous in 
Linen, vibe Y Herod. ij dl. 
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all parts of the country Sheep were kept chiefly for 
the sake of their wool? since it was unlawful to eat. 
them in most parts of Egypt. ‘They were usually 
sheared twice in the year, and bred twice? Pigs, 
although reckoned unclean,’ formed a portion of the 
stock on most firms; according to Herodotus, they 
were universally employed to tread in the corn ;^ at any. 
nate, they were so numerous, that their keepers—the 


j 


Egyptian Haiped Os {from tha Mornmanta). 


caste, or class, of swincherds—obtuined mention as a 
special section of the population. 

Cats were great favourites with the ancient Egyp- 
tiana? "Herodotus assures us* that, when a fire occurred 
in an Egyptian town, the chief attention of the inhabi- 
tants was directed to the preservation of the cats, 
Allowing the houses to burn, they formed theinselyes 
into bodies all round the conflagration, and endeavoured 
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to prevent the cats from rushing into the flames, We 
see'on the monuments pet cats seated by the master of 
the house when he entertains a party of friends, or 
accompanying him in his fowling excursions abroad? 
Cats were favoured when living and mourned when 
dead* Numerous mummies of cats have been found; 
and the care bestowed on them must have been almost 
equal to that which was given to the bodies of men 
Dogs were also great favourites, and were of several 
Kinds. ‘The most common was a sort of fox dog (No. 2), 


Eagyptina Dogs (from the Monuments). 


with erect ears, and a short curly tail, which is thought * 
to have been the parent stock of the modern red dog of 
Egypt, so common at Cairo and other towns of the lower 
country. Another kind, which occurs often (No. 1), is 
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a hound, tall and with a long straight tail, which was 
used to hunt the antelope! and other wild animals? 
There was also a short-legged dog (No. 4), not unlike our 
turuspit with a pointed nose, erect ears, and a mode- 
rately long tail; which is said to have been fashionable 
about the time of Osirtasen L* Finally, we see repre 
sented on the seulptures a tall thin animal (No. 3), about 
the size of a hound, but with ears like a wolf, and along 
thin tail à 

"The most remarkable among the y birds of 
Egypt are the eagle, which is of four kinds, the faleon 
(three varieties) the Ztolian kite, the black vulture, 
the bearded vulture, the ultur perenopterus, the osprey, 
the horned owl, the sereech-owl, the raven, the ostrich, 
the ibis, the pelican, the vulpanser or fox-goose, the 
Nile duck (Anas Nilotica), the hoopoe (Upupa epops), 
the sea-swallow. (Sterna Nilotica), the Egyptian king- 
fisher (Alcedo Alyyptiacus), the quail the oriental 
dotterell, the benno (Ardea bubulens), and the sicshe 
(Charadrius melanocephalus), Besides these, there are 
found the common swallow, the sparrow, the wagtail, 
the crested plover, the Heron and various other wading 
binds, the common kite, several kinds of hawks, the 
common vulture, the common owl, the white owl, the 
turtle-dove, the misel thrush, the common kingfisher, 
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two kinds of larks, and various finches! AS most of 
these birds are well known, it will not be necessary to 
describe them; but a few words will be said with 
respect to such of them as aro either peculiar to Egypt, 
or may be presumed to be unfamiliar to most readers. 

‘The Ætolian kite (Mitrus Etolius) is of a greyish- 
brown hue, smaller and with the tail less forked than 
the ordinury kie Tt is common in Egypt during the 
autumn, and is at that time so tame as to come amd 
sit on the windowesills of the houses’ ‘The bearded 
vulture (Phene gigantes of St, Hilaire) is whuge bird, 
blackish brown with patches of grey. One shot in the 
desert between Cairo and the Red Sea during the 
French ocenpation of Egypt measured about fifteen feet. 
from tip to tip of the wings A bearded vulture of 
a smaller kind is described and figured by Brice as a 
*golden eagle;'® but there ean be no doubt that it 
is rightly assigued to the vulture: tribe. The Vultur 
erenopterus is a small white variety,’ known to the 
‘Arabs by the name of rokhama, and to the modem 
Egypüns as “Pharaoh's ben? Tt is most valuable as 
a scavenger, and, though unpleasing in its appearance, 
enjoyel a considerable degree of favour smong the 
ancient Egyptians, as it still does among their succes- 
sors* 

‘Pwo varieties of the ibis existed in ancient Egypt? 
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One was probably the his falcinella, or * glossy ibis; 
which measures about a foot from the breast to the 
tail, and is of n reddish-brown colour, shot with dark 
green and purple! The other was the Ibis ro 
or Jbis Numenia, the abou hannes of Bruce 

n bird of the stork class, standing about to fect high, 


g 
3, ‘The Glossy Ibis; 3, "Tha Zis Religon (trom the Denviplion). 


and mensuring about two. feet six inches from the tip 
of the beak to the extremity of the tail, ‘The bill is 
long and curved, measuring about six or seven inches. 
The hend and neck, for more than six inches below the 
eyes, are entirely bare of feathers, and present nothing 
‘cutaneous surface. The greater part of the 
lowish-white colour ; but the wings are 
tipped with a greenish black, while on either side of 
the tail, which is white, * long funereal-looking plumes, 
of a purplish-black colour, proceeding from beneath 
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the tertiary wing feathers, hang not ungracefully.'* 
"Tbe legs and feet are of a deep leaden hue, and the 
claws are black. "The Zbis religiosa rendered important 
services to the Egyptians by destroying snakes and 
various insects, and was therefore greatly esteemed, 
and placed under the protection of Thoth, the Egyptian 
Mercury. 

‘The vulpanser or fox-goose (Anser Ægyptius) was 
a wild goose of'no very peculiar character.” It is said 
by Herodotus to have been sacred;® but this is ques- 
tioned, since it was certainly used freely for food by 
the natives® ‘The Egyptian duck (Anas Nilotica) has n 
more distinctive character. * The neck and inferior part 
of the head are white, with black spots, and a grey line 
runs Ieúgthways behind the eyes; the under part of 
the body, and the thighs, are of the same colour.’® Tt 
occurs wild in Upper Egypt, and in the lower country 
is seen not unfrequently domesticated among the oceu- 
pants of the farmyard. 

he <ea-swallow (Sterna Nilotica) is a small but 
beautiful bird. 1t frequents both the Nile itself and 
the various canals which are led off from the main 
stream, ‘The beak is black; the head and neck greyish, 
with «mall white spots; the back, wings, and tail grey ; 
the belly and under part of the neck white; the feet 
red, and the claws black? ‘The oriental dotterel, a 
species of Charadrius,” is said to be about the size of a 
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cfow, and to lave a shrill but pleasing note, like that 
wf the black woodpecker? It feeds chiefly on rats 
and mice, with which Egypt abounds, and js thus of 
considerable: service to the inhabitants. ‘The places 
which it chiefly frequents are the acacia groves in the 
neighbourhood of villages; but it is found also in 
various parts of the desert, The benno (Ardea bubuleus) 
js a bird of the crane or heron kind. Itisofa pure 
white colour, and is specially distinguished trom. all 
other herons, emnes, or storks, by having a tuft formed 
of two long feathers which stream from the back of the 
head, In aucient Egypt it was sacred to Osiris, the 
god-of agricultare; and moderns remark that to the 
present day it lives in the cultivated fields and follows 
the plough, in order to feed on the worms and insects 
which are exposed when the soil is turned up? Tt is 
often represented in the Egyptian sculptures 
‘The sic-sue (Charadrius melanocephalus) is a small 
species of plover, not 
more than 4 inches 
long. The head is 
black (whence Lin- 
næus’s name), with two 
white stripes runnin 
from the bill and meet- 
ribs unirsi fng at the nape of the 
neck. ‘The back and tail are slate-colour; the neck and 
abdomen white; the wings white tipped with black, 
and with abroad transverse black band; moreover, a 
sort of black mantle extends from the shoulders to the 
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wil, Thebeak is black, and the fect blue! The sic-sas 
Hiauntethe sand-banks, which are frequented also by the 
crocodile, and chirps loudly: with a shrill note on the 
approach of man ;? whence the bird has been supposed 
to be the erocodile's friend, and to give him wat 
intentionally, of the advent of danger” 

‘The “river of Egypt! was celebrated for its fish, 
and not only produced a most abundant supply" of u 
food excellently suited for such a climate, but hud 
several varieties which either were, or at any rate 
were thought to be, peculiar to itself? Among these, 


‘Tho Oxy o Mined, 
those most highly reganled were the oxyrhynchus, the 
lepidotus, and the latus The oxyrhynchus is now 
generally considered to be the Mormyrus oxyrhyneliuss® 
the mizdeh of the modern Arabs, which has a long 
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pointed nose curving downwards. It is a smooth- 
skinned fish, apparently of the barbel class, and is at 
the present day not much esteemed for food." Anciently 
it wis sacred to Athor, and in some places might not 
be eaten? The lepidotue has been identified with the 
Salmo dentez, the Perea Nilotica, and the binny all of 
them fish with large scales, which is what the word 
*lepidotns" signifies, On the whole, the binny (Cypri- 
nus lepidotus) is thought to have a claim superior to 
that of the other two, though the question eannot be 
considered to be as yet decided ‘The binny is a fish 
of a good flavour, one of the best and wholesomest that 
the Nile produces, The Jatas, which was a sacred 
fish at Latopolis (Heneh), may perhaps be the Perea 
Nilotica? another excellent fish, white-leshed and 
délicate in flavour, much sought after by the present 
inhabitants. 

‘Among other delicate fish produced by the Nile 
may be mentioned the bulti, or Labrus Niloticus, now 
the most highly esteemed of all® the nefareh, or Nile 
salmon (Salmo Niloticus), which ascends the stream to 
the latitude of Cairo, and has been known to weigh, 
when caught, above a hundred pounds, a fish pro- 
nounced to be ‘very delicate eating ;’? the saghyea 
(Clupea alosa), a kind of heering ;* the spar (Sparus 
Niloticus);* the mullet (Mugil cephalus);" and the 
garmoot (Silurus carmuth) The eels of the Nile are 
reckoned unwholesowe, more especially in the summer 
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wonths;! and the tetraodon is said io be actually 
poisonous? But, besides the fish nimed above us 
delicacies, there were muny others, which, though not 
greatly esteemed, were good for food: eg. the shall 
(Siturus shall), the shilbeh (Silurus sehilbe Niloticus), 
the byad (Silurus bajad), the arubrab, the kelb-el-bubr 
or Nile dog-tish (Salmo dentex), and species of carp 
(Cyprinus rubescens Niloticus) In a country where, 
owing to the high temperature, the flesh of land 
animals was unsuited for general use, it was of the 
greatest. advantaye that there should be, as there was, 
an almost inlimited supply of a healthy pleasant food, 
sufficiently nourishing, without being stimulating, and 
readily available at all seasons. 

Egypt was less linppily circumstanced in respect of 
reptiles and insects, which were as abundant as fish 
without (for the most part) serving any useful purpose. 
Of reptiles, we liave already dewribed tho crocodile 
and the two monitors! creatures which, from their size 
and their hubits, are naturally classed with the lurger 
animals, We have now to notice the chief remaining 
reptiles, which were the turtle (Trionyr Niloticus), two 
species of iguima (Stellio vulyaris and Stellio spinipes) 
tivo geckos, the chameleon, several snakes, more es- 
pecially the horned smuke (Coluber eerastes) and the asp 
(Coluber haje), ànd several lizuds; The turtle of the 
Nile is of the soft kind, the upper and lower shells 
being united by a mere coriaceous membrane. It is 
a trionyx of a lange size, sometimes even exceeding three 
feet in length, The upper shell is very handsomely 
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marked! The common iguana (Stllio vulgaris)is a crén- 
ture shaped like a lizard, of à dark olive-green colour 
shaded with black. Tt seldom exeeeds a foot in length * 
‘The Molammedans: dislike it and persecute it, since 
they regard its favourite attitude as a derisive imita 
of their own posture in prayer’ The other specics 
(Stelio spinipes) is a much larger animal, varying iu 
length from two to three feet, It is found chiefly in 
Upper Egypt, and is of a bright grass-green colour 
‘The two geckos, which are small lizards, are known 
respectively as Lacerta gecko and Lacerta enudiverbera. 
‘The former, called also Gecko pryodactylus, or * the fan- 
footed gecko,’ is remarkable for the shape and physical 
qualities of its fcet. These divide into five toes, which 
are spread out and do not touch one another. Each is 
armed on its under surface with a peculiar structure of 
folds, by means of which the animal is able to run up 
perpendicular walls of the smoothest possible material, 
aud even to walk on ceilings, like house flies, or adhere 
to the underside of leaves! This gecko is a frequent 
inmate of houses in Egypt; it conceals itself during the 
aay and is very active at night, when it preys upon the 
flies and other insects which nre at that time taking 
their repose. The natives might be expected to valuo 
it on this account, but they have a prejudice that it is 
poisonous, and communicates a species of leprosy to 
persons over whom it walks whence they term it alu 
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burs, ‘the father of leprosy.’ ! Some go eo far as to 
maintain that it renders food unwholesome by walking 
upon it; but this belief seems to be quite without founda- 
tion, and the irritating effects of its feet on the human 
Tave probably been exaggerated? The house gecko is 
of a reddish-brown colour, spotted with white, It is 
bout five inches in length. 

‘The other Egyptian gecko (Lacorta caudiverbera) 
islanger. Its usual length is about eight inches and 
its habits are quite unlike those of the house gecko. 
Both kinds are oviparous, and produce a round egg 
with a hard calcareous shell, The geckos have the 
power of uttering a note like the double click’ used to 
urge a horse on in riding; and it is said to be from this 
cirvimstance that they derive their name. 

‘The horned snake (Coluber. cerastes) is o called on 
account of two curious excrescences above the eyes, to 
which the name of * horns" has been given; they are 
small protuberances, erect, pointed, and leaning a little 
towards the back of the head ; itis remarkable that no 
naturalist has been able to asign them any use. The 
colour of the cerastes is pale brown, with large irregular 
black spots? Herodotus remarks that it is of small 
anil modern specimens vary between one foot 
five inches and about two feet and a half in length? 
‘Tho cerastes is exceedingly poisonous," and, having the 
habit of partially burying itself in the sind,” which is 
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of the same colour, it js the more dingerous as 
being difficult of avoidance. ‘The Afriem snake- 
charmers succeed, however, in hundling it and escaping. 
all hurt, since it is one of the few vipers over which 
their * chuming” has influence.t 

The asp, or Coliber haje, *the Egyptian cobra,’ as 
it hus been termed, is even more deadly than the 
cerastes. Tt is a largesnake, varying from three to six 
fect im length? und haw an extmordinary power of 


Tho Kaypsian sop (Coluber ai 


dilating its breast when angry, Torpid during the 

inter? it wppears on the appronch of spring in the 
Egyptian gurdens, and is of great use, feeding on mice, 
frogs, and various small reptiles. It is easily tamed, 
d is the favourite snake of the serpent-charme: 
wind it about their necks, put it in their bosons, 
muke it perform various antics to the 
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without! exhibiting any fear, and with absolute and 
éntire impunity.! 

"The chameleon js the quaintest of reptiles. The 
strange shape of its head, the position and character of 
the eyes, which are almost completely covered with the 
skin and move independently of each other, the curious * 
structure of the tongue, which is cylindrical and 
capable of great and sudden extension, the prehen- 
sile power of the tail, the dry dull skin, and the division 
of the claws inte two Sets, one opposed to the other, 
are all of them remarkable features and their com- 
bination produces x most grotesque creature. The 
change of colour under certain circumstances, which 
the ancients thought so extraordinary, is a subordinate 
and secondary feature, and has been greatly exag- 
gerated. One of the small Egyptian lizards, the agame 
variable of St. Hilaire, which has never attracted much 
attention, varies its hue to a much greater extent. 
The chameleon is naturally of a pale olive green, and 
its changes are limited to n warming wp of this tint 
into a yellowish brown, on which are seen somo faint 
patches of red, and a fading of it into a dull ashen grey. 
"The animal does nor really alter its hue at will, but 
turns colour, ns men do, in consequence of its emotions, 
becoming pale through fear, and warming to a sort of 
redness through anger or desire. What is most notice- 
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able in its habits is the slow, stealthy, almost imper- 
ceptible movement by which it gradually approaches 
its prey, combined with the sudden rapid dart of the 
tongue by which the victim is surprised and devoured, 

The most remarkable of the Egyptian insects are 
the scorpion, the locust, and the solpuga spider. The 
scorpion (Scorpio crassicauda), though classed with the 
Arachnide,' has rather the character of n enormous. 
beetle, Ix has two large horns, eight legs, and a long 
stiff tail of several joints, which it carries erect in a 
threatening manner? Tt is not aggressive, however, 
but always seeks to hide itself, frequenting ruins and 
dark places, where it lies concealed among stones and 
incrannies. Sometimes, unfortunately, it enters houses, 
and hides under cushions and coverlets, where, if it 
suffers molestation, it will sting, and inflict a painful, 
though not dangerous, injury. ln Egypt eats often at- 
tack it, Turning it over on its back by a pat of their 
paw upon its side, and then placing one fore foot on 
its body, they tear off the tail with the other. The 
creature is then easily killed, and the cat not unfre~ 
quently eats it? 

‘The locust is one of the permanent *plagues of 
Egypt! Swarms arrive with considerable frequency 
from Arabia, and, descending upon the gardens nnd 
cornfields, cover the whole ground, and in a short time 
destroy all but the very coarsest kinds of vegetation + 
‘The hopes of the farmer disappear, and famine 
threatens, where, till the visitation came, there was 
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uvery prospect of teeming abundance. The varieties of 
the insect are numerous, and Egypt appears to suffer 
from the attacks of some five or six species! But the 
deadliest inroads are made by the Acridium peregrinum 
and the (Edipoda migratoria, the two most destructive 
specimens of the locust tribe? the latter of which hns 
been known to visit our own country? Fortunately 
these inroads are only oceasional, and seldom extend to 
a very large portion of the country. When they occur, 
the principal check upon them is thet arising from the 
habits of the jackals, which issue from the mountains 
at night, and, spreading themselves over the plains, 
devour the locusts, apparently with great satisfaction, 
and seriously diminish their numbers. 

‘The solpuga is a strong and active spider, possess- 
ing venomous qualities, md esteemed by the modern 
Eyyptians on account of its enmity to, the scorpion. 
‘The scorpion’s sting is ftal to it; but in general it 
succeeds in avoiding its adversary’s tail, and, running 
round it, fastens upon the head and kills it without. 
diificulty.* 

Egypt was not very well provided by nature with 
minerals. Stone indeed of many excellent kinds 
abounded. ‘The maguesian limestone of the Gebel 
Moknttam range,’ opposite the site of Memphis, is a 
gool material, since it is hard and close-grained with- 
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ut being difficult to work. The sandstone of the 
Gebel Silsilis and its neighbourhood is perhaps even 
superior, its texture renuirkably compact and 
even) and irs durability in the dry climate of Egypt 
almost unlimited. Further, porphyry and alabaster 
were rendily obtsinable, the former from various parts 
of the Eastern Desert,” the latter from quarries between. 
Malawi and Manfaloot. Finally, there was an inex- 
haustible supply of the best possible granite in the 
vicinity of the First Cataract and of Sytné,* and there- 
fore within the limits of Egypt, though close to her 
southern border. "The same materjal was ulso nbin- 
ant in the Eastern Desert, more especially in the 
moutitains between Thebes nnd Kosseir. Syenite was 
likewise obtainable in the neighbourhood of Sytné; ns 
might be safely concluded from the name itself. 

Tt added practically to the wealth of Egypt with 
respect to building material, that all the best kinds of 
stone were found in inexhaustible abundance within a. 
short distance of the river, since it was thus posible 
10 convey the several kinds by water-carriage from one 
end of Egypt to the other,’ and to use each over the 
whole country for the purposes for which it was best 
fitted. More especially it was easy to float down the 
stream, fron the First Cataract, the granite and syenite 
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of the far south, and to employ it at Thebes, or Mem- 
phis or Sais, or other cities of the Delta, Thus the 
best. material of all was most readily distributed, and 
might be employed with almost equal ease in the ex- 
treme north and the extreme south of the empire, 

In metals Egypt was deficient. Gold mines, indeed, 
seem to have existed, and to have been worked,” in the 
more southern portion of the Eastern Desert, and these 
in ancient times may have been fairly productive, 
though they would not now repay the cost of ex- 
tracting the gold from them. According to Diodorus? 
silver was also a product of Egypt under the Pharuohs, 
imd wasobtained in tolerablenbundnnee ; but no traces of 
silver mineshaye been remarked by any modern observer, 
and the unsupported authority of Diodorus is scarcely 
sufficient to. establish a fact which did not fall under 
his own observation, Copper, iron, and lead do how- 
ever exist in portions of the Eastern Desert,* and one 
iron mine shows signs of having been anciently worked. 
‘The metal is found in the form of specular and red iron 
ore, Still none of these metals seem to have been 
obtained by the Egyptians from their own land in any 
considerable quantity. The copper so necessary to 
them for their arms, tools, and implements, was pro: 
cured chielly from the mines of Wady Maghara in the 
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Sinaitie peninsula, which was beyond the limits of 
Egypt; and it is most likely that lead, iron, and tin were 
supplied to them by the Phonicians.* 

Among other mineral productions of Egypt the 
most important were natron, salt, sulphur, petroleum, 
chaleedonies, carnelians, jaspers, green breccia, and 
emeralds, Natrum, or the subcarbonate of soda, is 
yielded largely by the Natron Lakes beyond the 
western limits of the Delta,’ and is also found in Upper 
Egypt near Eilethyias, and again near the village of 
El Helleh.* It was greatly prized by the ancient 
Egypünns, since it was the chief antiseptic material 
made use of in the process of embalming? Salt is 
leo furnished by the Natron Lakes in considerable 
quantity. The Gebel-el-Zayt, at the south-western ex- 
tremity of the Sucz inlet (lat. 27° 50' to 28° 8), abounds 
in petroleum ;? and at El Gimsheb, near the south- 
western extremity of the Zayt inlet, ure sulphur mines.* 
Chaleedonies have been. found in the range of Gebel 
Mokuttam near Cairo,’ jaspers and carnelians in 
the granite rocks near Syêné,'® and jaspers again in 
thie dry valley called by the Arabs Balr-telacma, or 
* the river without water. !! Breccia verde wus obtained 
by the ancient. Ezyptians from quarties in the Eastern 
Desert and the emerald mines of Gebel Zabara were 
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ly worked by them, Agate and Tock-erystal 
iewise occasionally met with, and also serpentine, 
compact felspar, steatite, hornblende, basanite, actino- 
lite, and the sulphate of barytes.* 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE PEOPLE AND THER NEIGHBOURS, 


Powers. Their Morality, theoretic and practical, Their Number. Na- 
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‘his quarter, 
.— Die Acgypter in. von allen angromsenden Momeebetancen wesentlich var- 
ueris wars. Niner, Fortrige éler alit Geskikte, Yol. 
Tris generally, allowed by modern ethnologists that the 
ancient Egyptians, although located in Africa, were not. 
an African people! Neither the formation of their 

skulls, nor their physiognomy, nor their complexion, 
nor the quality of their hair, nor the general propor- 
tions of their frames connect them in any way with 
ks indigenous African races—the Berbers and the 
Nor, again, is their language in the least like 
dem ‘ofthe African tribes? The skull and facial ont- 
Jine, both of the ancient Egyptian and of the modern 
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Copt, his existing representative, are Caucasian ;! and 
the Egyptian language, while of a peculiar type, has 

ies which connect it both with the Semitic and 
with the Indo-European forms of speech, more espe- 
cially with the former? We must regard the Egyp- 
tians, therefore, as an Asiatic people, immigrants into 
their own territory, which they entered from the east, 
and nearly allied to several important races of South- 
Western Asia, as thé Oanaanites, the Accadians or 
primitive Babylonians, and the Southern or Himyaritie 
Arabs, 


Tt has been maintained by some? that the immi- 
gration was from the south, the Egyptians having been 
a colony from Ethiopia which gradually descended the 
Nile, and established itself in the middie and lower 
portions of the valley; and this theory can plead in its 
favour, both a positive statement of Diodorus, and the 
fact, which is quite certain, of an ethnie connection 
between the Egyptians and some of the tribes who 
now occupy Abyssinia (the ancient Ethiopia). But 
modern research has shown quite unmistakably that 
the movement of the Egyptians was in the opposite 
direction. ‘The study of the monuments, says the 
latest historian of Egypt? ‘furnishes incontrovertible 
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evidence that the historical series of Egyptian temples; 
tombe, and cities, constructed on either bank of the 
Nile, follow one upon the other in chronological order 
in such sort that the monuments of the greatest 
antiquity, the Pyramids for instance, are situated 
furthest to the North ; while the nearer one approaches 
the Ethiopian cataracts, the more do the montiments 
lose the stamp of antiquity, and the more plainly do 
they show the decline of art, of beauty, and of good 
taste. Moreover, in Ethiopia itself the existing remains 
present us with a style of art that is absolutely devoid. 
of originality. At the first glance one can easily see 
that it represents Egyptian art in its degeneracy, and 
that art ill understood and ill executed. The utmost 
height to which Ethiopian. civilisation ever reached 
was a mere rude imitation, alike in science and in art, 
of Egyptisn models,” 

We must look then rather to Syria or Ambia than 
to Ethiopia as the cradle of the Egyptian nation. At 
the same time we must admit that they were not mere 
Syrians or Arabs, but had, from the remotest time 
whereto we can go back, distinct characteristics, 
whereby they have a good claim to be considered as a 
separate mee. What was the origin of these special 
characteristics cannot indeed be determined until the 
nature of differences of race is better understood than 
it isat present. Perhaps in ancient times the physical 
traits of an ancestor were, as a general rule, more coms 
pletely reproduced: in his descendants than they now 
fire; perhaps climate and mode of life had originally 
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greater effect, Some of the Egyptian characteristics 
may be ascribed to these influences; some may, on 
the other hand, be confidently attributed to intermix- 
ture with African races, from which they were far from 
holding altogether aloof. ‘Their complexion was pro- 
bably rendered darker in this way; their lips were 
coarsened ; and the character of their eye was per- 
haps modified! 

"The Egyptians. appear to have been among the 
darkest races with which the Greeks of the early times 
came into direct contact, Herodotus calls them 
*blacks;'* but this is an extreme exaggeration, akin 
to that by which all thenative inhabitants of Hindustan. 
have been termed ‘niggers,’ The monuments show 
that the real complexion of the ordinary Egyptian man 
was brown, with n tinge of red—a hue not very 
different from that of the Copt at the present day. 
The women were lighter, no doubt because they were 
less exposed to the sun: the monuments depict them 
as yellow; but there can scarcely have been as much 
difference between the men's colour and the women's 
as existing represent. 

The hair vas usally black and stright. Tn no 
case was it *woolly. though sometimes it grew in 
short crisp curls. Men commonly shaved both the 
hair and the beard, and went nbout with their heads 
perfectly bare, or else wore wigs or a close-fitting cap.* 
Women always wore their own huir, and plaited it in 
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long tresses sometimes reaching to the syaist? The 
bair of the wigs, as also that which is found sometimes 
growing on the heads of the mummies, is course to the 
eye of & European, but. has no resemblance to that of 
the negro. 

‘The Egyptians had features not altogether unlike 
those of their neighbours, the Syrians, but with dis- 
finguishing peculiarities. The forehead was straight, 
but somewhat low; the nose generally long and straight, 
but sometimes slightly aquiline. The lips were over- 
full; but the upper lip was short, 
and the mouth was seldom too wide, 
‘The chin was good, being well- 
rounded, and neither retreating nor 
projecting too far. "The mostmarked 
and peculiar feature was the eye, 
which was @ long narrow slit, like 
Hel of Bertie ms (har of the Chinese, but placed hori- 
zontally and not obliquely. Au eyebrow, also long 
and thin, but very distinctly pencilled, shaded it, "The 
colouring was always dark, the hair, eyebrows, eye- 

ashes, and beard (if any) being black, 
or nearly so, and tlie eyes black or 
dark brown. 

Tn form the Egyptian resembled 
the modern Arab, He was tall; his. 
limbs were long and supple; his head 
was well placed upon his shoulders ; 

¥eritis il. his movements were graceful; his 
carriage dignified, Tn general, however, his frame was 
too spare; and his hands and feet were unduly large. 
"The women were as thin as the men, and had forms 
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nearly similar, Children, however, appear to have been 
sufficiently plump ; but they are not often represented. 


Egyptian man and woman (from the mowumants). 


‘The most ancient document which has come down 
to us Bearing on the history of Egypt represents 
the Egyptian people as divided into s number of dis- 
tinct races, We read of Ludim, Anamim, Lebahim, 
Naphtuhim, Pathrusim, Ca&lubim, aud Caphtorim * as 
distinct * sons of Mizraim,’ ie. ns separate tribes of the. 
powerful people which inhabited the * two Egypta’? Tt 
is suggested ^ that the Ludim were the ‘dominant race, 
or Egyptians proper, who were called in Egyptian lut 
or rut, i.e. men par excellence ;* that the Anamim were 
the Anu of the monuments, who were dispersed widely 
over tho Nile valley, and gave name to On (Heliopolis) 
and other cities; that the Naphtuhim (Na-Phiah) were 
*the domain of Phtah,’ or people of Memphis; the 
Pathrusim (P-to-res) ‘the people of the South,’ or in- 
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habitants of the Thebsid, &e. But these identifications 
are, all of them, more or less uncertain; and it would 
seem that, whatever tribal differences may have existed 
ait the first, they had disappeared, or all but disappeared, 
by the time that the history of Egypt becomes known 
to ns. The only real distinction that remained was 
one between the people of the south country and those 
of the north, who had their respective peculiarities, 
und even spoke dialects that were somewhat different! 
Otherwise the various Egyptian tribes liad been fused 
together and moulded into ove compact and homo- 
geneous people before the time when history first takes 
coguisance of them. 

Intellectually, the Egyptians must take rank among 
the foremost nations of remote antiquity, but cannot 
compare with the great European races, whose rise 
was later, the Greeks and Romans. Their minds 
possessed much subtlety and acuteness; they were 
fond of composition, and made considerable advances 
in many of the sciences; they were intelligent, in- 
genious, speculative. It is astonishing wlat nn exten- 
sive literature they possessed at a very early date 2— 
books.on religion, on morals, luw, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
mensuration, geometry, medicine, books of tmvels, and, 
above all, novels! But the merit of the works is 
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slight. The novels are vapid, the medical treatises 
interlarded with charms and exorcisms, the travels 
devoid of interest, the general style of all the books 
forced and stilted. Egypt may in some particulars 
have stimulated Greek thought, directing it into new 
lines, and giving it a basis to work upon ; but other- 
wise it cannot be said that the world owes much of 
its intellectual progress to this people, about whose 
Titerary productions there is always something that is 


times absolutely hideous? In mimetic art the Egyptians 
might perhaps have done better, bad they been at 
liberty to allow their natural powers free scope. But 
they worked in shackles; a dull dead conventionalism 
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bore sway over the land; and though some exceptions 
occur Egyptian minete art is in the main a repro- 
duction of the same unvarying forms, without freedom 
of design or vigour of treatment, 

Tn morals, the Egyptians combined an extrnorditary 
degree of theoretic perfection with an exceedingly lix 
and imperfect practice, It has been sud? that * the 
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and not wanting in family affection ; but they were 
eruel, vindictive, treacherous, avaricious, prone to 
superstition, and profoundly servile. The use of the 
stick was universal. Not only was the bastinado the 
ordinary legal punishment for minor offences! but 
superiors of all kinds freely beat. their inferior; the 
poor peasantry were compelled by blows to satisfy the 
rapacity of the tax-gatherers ;* and slaves everywhere 
performed their work under fear of the rod, which was 
applied to the backs of laggards by the taskmaster.! 
The passions of the Egyptians were excessive, and often 
led on to insurrection, riot, and even murder; they 
were fanatical in the extreme, ever ready to suspect 
strangers of insulting their religion, and bent on wash- 
ing out such insults by bloodshed. When conquered, 
no people were more difficult to govern; and even 
under their native kings they needed a strong hand to 
keep them in subjection. But though thus impetuons 
and difficult to restrain when their passions were 
roused, they were at other times timid, cringing, 
submissive, prone to füwn and flatter. The lower 
classes prostrated themselves before their superiors; 
blows were quietly accepted and timely submitted to. 
‘The great nobles exhibited equal servility towards the 
monarch, whom they addressed as if he were. a. god, 
and to whose kind favour they attributed it that they 
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bore sway over the land; and though some exceptions 
occur, Egyptian mimetic art is in the main à repro- 
duction of the same unvarying forms, without freedom 
of design or vigour of treatment, 

Tn morals, the Egyptians combined an extraordinary 
degree of theoretic perfection with an exceedingly lax 
and imperfect practice. It has been said? that «the 
forty-two laws of the Egyptian religion contained in 
the 125th chapter of the Book of the Dead fall short 
in nothing of the teachings of Christianity, and con- 
Jectured that Moses, in compiling his code of laws, did 
but * translate into Hebrew the religious precepts which 
he found in the sacred books’ of the people among 
whom he had been brought up. Such expressions are 
no doubt exaggerated; but they convey what must be 
allowed to be a fact, viz. that there is a very close agree- 
ment between the moral law of the Egyptians and the 
precepts of the Deealogue. But with this profound 
knowledge of what was right, so much beyond that of 
most heathen nations, the practice of the people was 
rather below than above the common level, The 
Egyptian women were notoriously of loose character, 
snd, whether as we meet with them in history, or as 
they are depicted in Egyptin romance, appear as 
immodest and licentious® Themen practised impurity 
openly, and boasted of it in their writings; they were 
industrious, cheerful, nay, even gay, under hardships* 
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and not wanting in family affection; but they wore 
cruel, vindictive, treacherous, avaricious, prone 10 
superstition, and profoundly servile. The use of the 
stick was universal. Not only was the bastinado the 
ordinary legal punishment for minor offences! but 
superiors of all kinds freely beat their inferiors; the 
poor peasantry were compelled by blows to satisfy the 
rapacity of the tax-gatherers ;* and slaves everywhere 
performed their work under fear of the rod, which was 
applied to the backs of laggards by the taskmaster? 
The passions of the Egyptians were excessive, and often 
led on to insurrection, riot, and even murder; they 
were fanatical in the extreme, ever ready to suspect 
strangers of insulting their religion, and bent on wash- 
ing out such insults by bloodshed, When conquered, 
no people were more difficult to govern; and even 


roused, they were at other times timid, cringing, 
submissive, prone to fawn and flatter. The lower 
classes prostrated themselves before their superiors; 
blows were quietly accepted and tamely submitted to, 
The great nobles exhibited equal servility towards the 
monarch, whom they addressed as if he were a god 
and to whose kind favour they attributed it that they 
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were allowed to continue to live! Altogether the 
Egyptians were wanting in manliness and spirit. They 
at no time made good soldiers; and though they had 
some considerable successes in their early wars, when 
they attacked undisciplined hordes with large bodies 
of well-disciplined troops, yet, whenever they en- 
countered nn enemy acquainted with the art of war, 
they suffered defeat, As allies, they were not to be 
depended on, Always ready to contract engagements, 
they had no hesitation in breaking them where their 
fulfilment would have been dangerous or inconvenient; 
and hence their neighbours spoke of Egypt as a 
* bruised reed, whereon if a man lean, it will go into 
his hand and pierce it’? 

Another defect in the Egyptian character was soft- 
mess and inclination th Juxurious living. Drunkenness 
was a common vice among the young;% and among 
the upper class generally sensual pleasure and amuse- 
ment were made, ordinarily, the ends of existence. 
False hair was worn; dyes and cosmetics used to. pro- 
duce an artificial beauty ;* great banquets were fre 
quent; games and sports of a thousand different kinds 

i $ dress was magnificent; equipages 
ife was passed in feasting, sport, and 
& constant succession of enjoyments. It is true that 
some seem not to have been spoiled by their self- 
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indulgence, or at any rate to have retained in old age 
a theoretic knowledge of what was right;! but the 
general effect of such a life cannot but have been hurt- 
fal to the character; and the result is seen in the 

decline of the Egyptian power, and the succes- 
sive subjectious of the country by hardier and stronger 
races, Ethiopians, Assyrians, Persians, and Macedonian 
Greeks. 


There is considerable difficulty in determining the 
amount of the population of ancient Egypt. Josephus 
gave the number at 7,800,000 in his day when the 
population was probably less numerous than under the 
native kings, Diodorus prefers the round number of 
7,000,000, and says that in his time the population 
was not less than it had been under the Pharachs.* 
An English scholar of repute* regards 6,000,000 as 
the maximum of the census of ancient Egypt, while 
another? is convinced that the real amount was not 
above 5,000,000. If the class of professional’ soldiers 
really numbered above 400,000 men, as Herodotus 
Geclares,* that class being only one out of seven, dis- 
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least to five millions. To this a considerable addition, 
am addition of probably not less than one-third, must 
be made for slaves? and casual visitors, which would 
Taise the sum total of the population nearly to the 
estimate of Diodorus. As such my estimate, even if 
confined to the Nile valley, the Delta, and the Fayoum 
alone, would not imply a density of more than about 
600 to the square mile—a rate less than that of East 
Flanders and of many English counties which are not 
particularly thickly peopled *—it may well be accepted 
as probably not in excess of the truth. 

We have now to pass from the consideration of the 
Egyptians themselves to that of the peoples, or nations, 
who inhabited the neighbouring countries, 

‘The nations which bounded: Egypt on the east, the 
west, and the south, belonged to three distinct races, 
and bore in the Egyptian language three distinct appel- 
lations, To the west were the Fibu or Libu; who may 
safely be identified with the Libyans of the Greek 
historians and geographers, the inhabitants of the entire 
north coast from Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean, after 
whom the Greeks called the whole continent * Libya. 
‘The monuments represent this people as a white ruce, 
with blue eyes and fair hair ; it has been: conjectured that 
they came originally from Northern Europe; fand crossed 
‘nto Africa by way of Spain and Taly. Probably they 
found in the countries which they overran æ darker 
people, with whom they intermingled, and into which 
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they were ultimately absorbed; but in the earlier 

. Egyptian period this change had not taken place, and 
the Egyptians represented them as described above, em- 
phasising (it may be) and exaggerating the tints which 
"Were to them strange and unaccustomed. The Ribu, 
or Libyans, called sometimes Tahennu,! were numerous 
and warlike; but under ordinary circumstances they 
were greatly divided, and the occasions were * few and. 
far between’ on which union was so far established 
that they became formidable to any of their neighbours. 
Once only in Ezyptian history was the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs seriously threatened from this quarter, when 
in the reign of Menephtab, the son of Rameses IT. (about 
3.6. 1250), a great invasion of Western Egypt took place 
under the conduct of the ‘chief of the Ribu,'? and a 
doubtful contest was waged for some time between 
this prince and the Egyptian monarch. 

"Towards the south, Egypt had for her immediate 
neighbours the Nahsi or Nahasu? who were blacks und 
(it is thought) true negroes, with out-turned lips and 
woolly hair, and who were found in the Nile valley 
beyond the First Cataract, and in the country on either 
side of it, or in all the more northern portion of the 
tract which is now known ss Nubia. The tribes of the 
Nahsi were numerous; their temper was ‘turbulent 
and impatient of subjection;'* they rejected civilisation, 
‘wore scarcely any clothes? and made frequent inroads 
on the more southern of the Egyptian provinces with a 
view to plunder and rapine. ‘The Egyptian kings were 
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forced to lead expeditions against them continually, in 
order to keep their in check and punish their depreda- 
tions; but no serious danger could ever menace the 
monarchy from enemies who, though numerous, were 
ill-armed, scattered, and quite incapable of coalescing. 
Beyond the Nalisi, however, further to the south, 
and inelining to the east of south, was a formidable 
power—a nation known to the Egyptians as the Kish 
or Kush, and to the Greeks and Romans as the Ethio- 
pians, who occupied the broad tract lying between the 
Nile and Balr-el-Amrek on the one hund, and the 
Atbara on the other,! extending perhaps also across the 
Atbara, and at times holding the Nile valley along its 
entire course from Khartoum to the borders of Egypt? 
This people was not of negr blood, but is to be re 
garded as Caucasian Te was ethnically connected 
with the Canaanites, the southem Arabians, the pritni- 
tive Babylonians or Accadians, and with the Egyptians 
themselves, Its best modern representatives nre pro- 
bably the Gallas, Agau, Wolaitsa, &e, of modern 
Abyssinia. ‘This people formed, at any rate in the later 
Egyptian times, n single settled monarchy, with a capital 
at Napata (Gebel Berkel) or at Mero (Dankalah)* 
‘hey were to a considerable extent civilised, though 
their civilisation does not appear to have been self- 
originated, but was due to Egyptian influence. They 
were numerous, warlike, of great strength’ and. more 
than common height ;* they possessed a fair amount of 
discipline, and were by far the most puce of the. 
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enemies against whom the Egyptians had to contend in 
Africa, 

On their eastern border, where it was not washed 
by the Red Sea, the Egyptians came into contact with 
tribes which they called by the generic name of Amu, 
* people; or geringeren whom they seem to 
have regarded with a special contempt and dislike? 
They had from a remote period been subject to aggres- 
sion in this quarter; anda portion of the Amu had 
actually effected a lodgment within the territory 
naturally belonging to Egypt? and held all the north- 
eastern portion of the Delta about the Lake Menzaleh 
and the cities known as Zoan (Zan, Tanis) and Rameses.* 
‘These Amu were, of course, Egyptian subjects; but 
there were likewise Amit beyond the Egyptian borders, 
in Syria and Palestine, who were almost perpetually at 
war with Egypt in thé earlier times. Of these Amu 
the most important tribes were those of the Khita or 
Kheta (‘Children of Heth,’ + Hittites’), the Kharu 
(Cherethites?), and the Rutennu, who seem to represent 
the Syrians. Another enemy of the Egyptians iu this 
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once in ihe course of Egyptian history, owing to 
circumstantes that are unexplained, they made a great 
invasion, conquered all the lower country, and for many 
years held itin subjection, Otherwise one would have 
said that Egypt had little to fear from her immediate 
neighbours upon the east, who were at once numerically 
- weak, and powerless through their multitudinous 
divisions. 
‘There was, however, a danger in this quarter, at 
which it is necessary to glance. Beyond the line of 
Egypt's immediate neighbours, beyond the Amu and 
| the Shasu, Syria and Arabia, further to the east and 
the north-east, in the great Mesopotamian plain, and 
the highland by which it is overlooked, were to be seen, 
hazily and dimly through the intervening space, the 
forms of giant empires, already springing into being 
when monarchy in Egypt was still young, from whose 
“rivalry the foresight of the wise may has discerned 
that peril would ultimately ensue, though the day of 
contact, and so of trial, might be far distant. A civil- 
ised State arose in the alluvial plain upon the Lower 
‘Tigris and Euphrates not very long after the birth of 
civilisation in Egypt? As time went om, a second 
great monarchy and a third were formed in the 
countries above the alluvium, These empires were, 
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like Egypt, aggressive, aiming at à wide, if not a univer- 
sal, dominiou. Collision between them and Egypt was 
inevitable; and the only question was when it would 
occur. Its occurrence was the great danger with which 
Egypt was threatoned from the first. When the colli- 
sion came, it would be seen whether Asia or Africa 
was the stronger, whether Egyptian discipline and skill 
and long experience were a match for the spirit, the 
dash, the impetuous valour of the Asiatics. Until such 
time, the great African kingdom was, comparatively 
speaking, secure, and might calmly address itself to the 
maintenance and development of its arts, its industries, 
and its material prosperity generally. 
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Propos Mode of Treatment. Gentest Charter of the Lompuge. Con- 
neti of the Ancient Eyyptiom withthe Coi. Three Forme of Egyp- 


Tris not proposed in the present chapter to attempt. 
anything more than a popular, and so a superficial, 
account of the subjects put forward in the heading, To 
discuss thoroughly the Egyptian language and writing 
would require a work of the full dimensions of that 
which is here offered to the public, and would besides 
demand an amount of linguistic knowledge to which 
the present writer makes no pretension. It may be 
added that such a discussion would scarcely be suited 
to the general reader, who cannot be expected to 
interest himself deeply in a matter which is confessedly 
ofa recondite character, not to be mastered without 
prolonged study, and, when mastered, only of value to 
persons who intend to devote themselves to the sciences 
of Egyptology or comparative philology. Such per- 
sons may be referred, though the reference is scarcely 
necessary, to the excellent works of Champollion, 
Lepsius, Brugsch, Birch, and De Rougé, on the writing, 
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the grammar, and the vocabulary of the ancient. Egyp- 
tians I—works which treat the difficult subject in a most 
masterly way, and which leave no branch of it un- 
touched or even incompletely examined. 
Speaking generally, the Egyptian language may be 
described as ‘an agglutinate monosyllabic form of 
'* presenting analogies, on the one hand, with 
Turanian, on the other with Semitic tongues. The 
grammar is predominantly Semi pronouns, 
prepositions, and other particles, are traceable for the 
most part to Semitic roots; the Semitic system of 
pronominal suffixes is used, at any rate partially. On 
the other hand, the vocabulary is Semitic in compara- 
tively. few instances, its main analogies being with the 
‘Aceadian, Mongolian, and other Turanian tongues. As, 
however, is generally the case with Turanian languages 
the bulk of the roots are peculiar, standing separate 
and unconnected. with any other form of speech. 
‘The modern representative of the ancient Egyptian 


infusion, is its legitimate descendant, and which con- 
tinued to be spoken in the lower part of the Nile valley 
until the seventeenth century. At present a dead 
language, it is known to us chiefly from the translations 
into it of the Old and New Testament,‘ which are still 
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in nse in Egypt, being read in the Coptic churches, 
though not *understanded of the people.’ Tt is mainly 
through the Coptic: that the ancient Egyptian language 
has received its interpretation. 

Egyptian writing is of three distinct kinds, which 
are known respectively by the names of Hieroglyphic, 
Hieratic, and Demotic or Enchorial The hieroglyphic 
is that of almost all monuments, aud is also found 
occasionally in manuscripts. The hieratic and demotie 
occur with extreme rarity upon monuments, but are 
employed fır more commonly than the hieroglyphic in 
the papyrus rolls or “books” of the Egyptians, Both 
of them are cursive forms of the hieroglyphic writing, 
invented to save time, and suited for rapid writing with 
the pen, but in no way suited for carving upon stone 
and manifestly not intended for it. They have been 
called ‘abbreviated forma;’? but this is scarcely cor- 
rect, for they occupy more space than the corresponding 
hieroglyphics; but they could be written in (probably) 
‘one-tenth of the time, There is mot much difference 
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between the hieratic and the demotic. "The former was 
the earlier of the two, having been employed as far 
back as the time of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, or perhaps even earlier;* it preserved the 
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hieroglyphic forms to a certain extent. These are 
nearly lost in the demotic, which appears to have been 
introduced about the seventh century -8.c.,! and which 
rapidly superseded the hieratic, being simpler and 
sequently easier to write. Both the hieratic and 
demotic were written from right to left. 

Tt is the essential characteristic of the hieroglyphic 
writing, that all the forms used, if we except those ex- 
pressive of number, are pictures of objects, At the 
first glance, we see in a hieroglyphic inscription 4 
multitude of forms, those of men, women, children, 
beasts, birds, reptiles, insects, human hands, legs, eyes, 
and the like, with which we are familiar; but these 
shapes are mixed up with others, not so readily recog- 
nised, which seem to us at first sight not imitative but 
conventional, as circles, squares, half-circles, ovals, 
triangles, curved lines, wavy lines, small segments of 
circles, circles crossed diagonally, and the like. In- 
vestigation, however, shows that this apparent difference 
is not a real one. Aus the forms used are pictures, 
more oF less successful, of objects which they were in- 
tended to represent, "The circle o represents the sun: 
the curved line, placed either way, ( or — , the moon 
the oval o, an egg; the square, with an opening, n a 
house; the pointed oval, — a mouth, &e. Originally, 
it would seem, Egyptian writing was entirely picture 
writing, nothing being capable of being represented by 
it but objects and actions that the eye could see. 

Ultimately, however, the system became much 
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more complicated ; and the hieroglyphics, us employed 
iu the historical times, must be divided into at least 
four classes, First, there were some which continued 
to be used in the old way, to designate the object 
represented, which have been called *ikonographic, 

representational, or imitative hierogl "These 
were ven as the circle for the sun, the curved line or 
crescent for the moon ; a figure of a man, à woman, or 
a child for an actual man, woman, or child ; a picture 
of «soldier armed with bow and quiver for a soldier; 
e, These direct representations were used in two 
ways: either they stood alone to represent tlie object 
intended, or they followed the name of the object 
written phonetically. "Thus the word Ra, sun,” might 
be written in letters ouly, or be also followed by the 
ikonograph of the solar disk (which, if alone, would 
still have the same meaning); and as we might write 
the word “horse,” and place after it-a figure of that 
animal, so did they after their word Air or Mor, * horse” 
fens. So too the word Aah or Joh, * moon," 
was followed by the crescent ffa — , and rôt, 
+ mankind,” by a figure ofa man and woman $ $? 
In these cases it is evident that the ikonograph was mere 
surplusage ; but perhaps it facilitated the rapid reading 
of the word preceding it. 

Secondly, the characters were used figuratively, or 
symbolically. Thus a circle o represented not only 
“the sun, but also ‘a day, and the curved line or 
crescent — not only *the moon, but also *a month." 
Similarly, the representation of a aie | 
stood for “writing,” ‘to write’ ‘a scribe:’ a mun 


) Wilkinson i the author's Heredatus, vol. Hp 258 * Ibid, p.980. 
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pouring out a. libutiow from a vase fG, or a vase with 
liquid pouring from it (^, or even a simple vaso in- 
verted |, signified +w priests’ un egg @ meant ‘a child, 
“a son;' à seated figure with a curved beard *a 
god’ d) : and, with a remote connection, but still with 
a connection. that can be easily traced, à bee YX stood 
for ‘king,’ a vulture 9 for ‘mother,’* a serpent for 
“god” fy, a palm-branch { for * year! a ‘goose’ 3 
for sot’ two water-plants of different kinds for ‘the 
Upper and the Lowe? Egypt.’ Again, the fore-part 
of a lion meant ‘the beginning’ of anything, and 
the hind-quarters ‘the end; a leg within a trap { 
meant ‘deceit’ the head and neck of a lion erect 9) 
meant ‘vigilance ;* and, with a symbolism that wus 
obscure and more recondite, a beetle (scarabsous) SY 
meant the * world, an ostrich feather & * justice; and 
a man killing himself 9& * wickedness * or “atrocity? 
A thind use of the hieroglyphics was as * determina- 
tives.’ These were most commonly added after proper 
names, and showed the class to which they belonged. 
‘Thus a word followed by the sitting figure with a 
curved beard d) is known to be the proper name of a 
god; one followed by the figure of a man YÈ is the 
designation of a man; one accompanied by a circle 
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withTa cross inside ite is the name of a place in 
Egypt; one followed by. sign intended to represent 
mountains sas is the name of a foreign country; and 
soon. Names moreover which are not, strictly speak- 
ing, proper names, but designate classes, have deter- 
minatives attached to them marking their genus. The 
name of any particular kind of animal, as ana, * ibex; 
mau, “est, etc., has a determinative after it resembling 
a short mallet JR, which is supposed to represent the 
skin and tail of an animal, and shows that the word 
"whereto it is attached designates some species of beast. 
Bo the names of classes of birds are followed by the 
figure of a bird e, of reptiles by a snake ~Q, of 
plants by à water-plant , of flowers by three blossoms 
«ss, of buildings by the sign for house a2 

Finally, the great bulk of the hieroglyphics in ull 
inscriptions are phonetic, standing either for letters 
or for syllables* most commonly the former* The 
Egyptians, like the Phoenicians, resolved speech into 
its elements, and expressed these elements by signs, 
which had the exact force of our letters. In choosing 
their sign, they looked out for some common object, 
with a name of which the initial element was identical 
with the sound they wanted to express. Thus, akhôm 
being the name of an eagle in Egyptian, the eagle was 
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made the sign of its initial sound, 4 
owl in Egyptian being moulag, the figure of an owl was 
made to express M." But, unfortunately, the Egyptians 
did not stop here. Not content with fixing on one 
such sign in each case to express each elementary 
sound, they for the most part adopted several. An 
eagle, the leaf of a water-plant, and a hand and arm 
to the elbow were alike employed to represent the 
sound A. The sound B was expressed by a human 
leg and foot, and also by a bird like a crane, and by 
an object resembling a flower-pot? For M there were 
four principal signs, an owl, two parallel straight lines 
joined at one end by a diagonal, a form something like 
A sickle, and a sort of double-headed baton. There 
were four forms for T, three for N, for K, for 8, for J+ 
for KH, and for H, while there were two for L or R 
(which the Egyptians regarded as the same), two for 
SH, two for I, for U, md for P. The letters F and D 
were abont the only ones that were represented uni- 
formly by a single hieroglyphic, the former by the 
cerastes or horned snake, the latter by a hand with the 
palm upwards 

The subjoined table will give the general phonetic 
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alphabet of the Egyptians according to the best recent 
authorities :— 


[senes | SSRIS [ences | 
| Ix — = A (unin fate). 
Us = ‘Torna ase in aeo). 
he - teoundod anoo in ied) 
J e+ |e | 
1 P a 
ij e = F 
| [^7 [o] [d 
MED t$ [x | 
h 9 je mms 
= = D 
ee | al 
x= St | 
DR. : Y js | 
= = n 
E i 8 
| v= - SH 
j^ j) n 
eed * fs 
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Besides these ordinary phonetics, the Egyptiàns had 
a multitude of signs which could be used phonetically 
in certain groups, more especially at the beginning of 
words, but which were of comparatively rare oceur- 
rence. Lepsius gave, in 1837, a list of fifty-four such 
signs;! but the subsequent course of research lis 
added largely to them. There are probably not less 
than a hundred signs of this kind, some of which re- 
present letters, some syllables, their special charaeter- 
istic being that they can only be used in certain groups. 
Many of them occur only iu single words, as the erus 
ansata 9, in ankh, * life, * living, * flower,’ 2_the out- 
stretched arms with palms downwards, ~, in nen, the 
negative particle*—the crocodile’s tail, amm, in Keni, 
Keni, * Egypt’ or “black ;"* and the like. 

Altogetlier the number of signs used is not less than 
from nine hundred toa thousand ;* and hence the difi- 
elilty of reading the inscriptions, even now ‘that—thanks 
to the Rosetta stone—the veil has been lifted. The 
student lins to bear in mind the force of (say) à thousaud 
characters, and not only so, but the various forces that 
many of them have, ñs representative, a symbolic, as 
determinative, and as phonetic, He has to settle to his 
‘own satisfaction, first, the clasi to whieh they belong in 
each instance, and secoùdly, the value which they have. 
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He has also to determine whether any are purely 
superfluous, the Egyptians having had a fancy both for 
Tepeating characters unnecessarily, and also for express 
ing the same sound twice over by variant signs, 

The hieroglyphics are sometimes written in column, 
one over another ; but this is, comparatively speaking, a 
rate arrangement. In general, as in most other forms 
of writing, the characters are in line, with only an 
occasional superinscription of one sign over that which 
in pronunciation follows it. They are read, when 
written in line, from left to riglit, or from right to left, 
According to the direction in which the characters face. 
‘This direction is most clearly seen in the human and 
animal forms; but it is not confined to these, most 
‘characters fronting one way or the other. The direction 
3s from left to right, if the characters face to the left, 
and vice versa, 

Tn hicroglyphical writing, the numerals from one to. 
Hine ure expressed by vertical. strokes, which, between 
three and ten, are collected in two groups, this .— 

1/3 ELED art) 

roe a we 
Ten is expressed by a sort of arch or doorway, n; 
twenty by two such arches nn; thirty by three aan; and 
soon. Forthe hundreds the sign is the sume as one of 
those employed to express u, e; for the thousands, it 
is the same ss one of those employed to express 44, i 
and for tens of thousands, it is a form nsed also to ex. 
press Á, |. The number 21,553 would be expressed 
in a hieroglyphical inscription thus:— JE nd 
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Tt may be added that most of the Egyptian gods 
have special signs significative of them, which are either 
human or animal figures, or the two intermixed. Their 
names, however, are also expressed phonetically, as 
Amun (Ammon) by |, Phthsh or Ptah by $$, 
and the like, Signs which cannot be regarded as 


phonetic designate the several months, as ^17 


which designates Thoth, the first month, corresponding 
to our September; ^r BLL, which designates Paopi, 
me 


the second month; T <> which designates Phame- 
noph, the seventh month; (ivy "See which is the 
sign for Mesoré, the twelfth month.” 

Tn conclusion, a few remarks will be added on the 
subject of Egyptian grammar, The Egyptian language 
admitted all the nine parts of speech, but was very 
deficient in conjunctions and interjections Tt had a 
single article only, which was the definite one, corre- 
spouiling to the English ‘the.’ The article vus declined, 


being på I M, in the masculine singular; 14 BY 
in the feminine singular? and nd Y in the plural of 


both genders. 
Substantives form the plural by adding v, as neter, 
god. meteru, * gods, ta, *a land,’ fau, “lands, uar, “a 
prince,’ waru; princes! &e. Adjectives, participles, 
Amd possessive prononns do the sume. The feminine 
is made by adding f (a). as aa or se, fa son; el, “a 
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daughteri' på meter aa, ‘the great god:' tå asbutu 
aat, * the great throne ;’ sa neb, “every mans" kat nebt, 
*every building; and the like. There is mid to be 
no dunl;! but we find the form ta ( “land; 
doubled for two lands =, and. tripled for more than 
two thus, ==. Tripling a sign is a common mode of 
expressing the plural, which is otherwise signified by 
the addition of three vertical lines (either («« or 1). 

Pronouns were either used independently or suffixed. 
The independent form for ‘I’ way anak or anuk, 
which is plainly identical with the Hebrew ‘3%, the 
Assyrian anaku, and the Moabite anak. The form for 
“thou was niek (fem, net); for *he; nief, or si; for 
‘she,’ ntes; for *we, nenanen ; for “ye, ntuten; for 
"they, ntesen (natsen), or sen. ‘The forms su and sen 
may compare with the Hebrew sn and 15; but other- 
wise the resemblance to the Semitic is not close. 

‘The suffixed pronoun of the first person singular 
was -a, which might be expressed either phonetically 
by |, or by the figure of the speaker; that of the 
second person singular was, in the masculine -k (ex- 
pressed by m, 9, or Bon the feminine -t (expressed 
by either =— or); the ordinary suffix of the third 
person masculine was -f (expressed by —), of the 
third person feminine 3 (expressed by either — or 
[s but there was also a masculine form -su (} Y or 
$ 6) to express “him, and a feminine form -st (-z- 
or «or f=) to express ‘she, ‘her, &c, In the 
plural the suffix of the first person was -n (—) or 
-nu (^57 or f $); of the second -ten (Œ) or -tenu 


3 Wilkinson in the author's Here however, allows a dual, (See But 
dites, yoke pe 205. Dr. Birck, ses Egg, vel, op I] T 
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(Ro hors 1): o£ the third -u (Vy faru (777), 
or (most commonly) -senu (expressed variously) The 
form -stu (fl s, or 2.) is likewise found. 

‘There were also in Egyptian a set of independent 
possessive pronouns, produced by combining the article 
in its three forms (pa, fa, and na) with the above 
suffixes, the form of the article being determined by 
the object possessed, that of the suffix by the possessor. 
Thus ‘my father’ is expressed by pata atef, ‘thy 
father" by pa-isk atef, * his father’ by pa-i-f atf, * our 
father" by pa-i-nu atef, * your father” by p d-tenu atef, 
and ‘their futher’ by pa-i-u or pa-isenu auf, If 
‘mother’ be substituted for ‘father,’ the pronouns 
become ta-u, ta-i-k, ta-if, ta-i-nu, ta-i-tenu, and ta-i-w 
or (a-i-senu. If the noun which follows the pronoun 
be in the plural number, the initial syllable becomes 
na. Thus for * my enemies’ we must say na-i-a kheftu, 
for ‘thy enemies’ mak kheftu, ‘his enemies’ naif 
khoftu, “her enemies" nais kha/tu, * our enemies! nainu 
Fheftu, *your enemies’ naitenu kheftu, and *their 
enemies’ naisenu Kuftu. 

‘The conjugation of the tenses of verbs was by 
means of the suffixed pronouns. To mark the first 
person, the verb was followed by a figure of the 
speaker, which is supposed to have been pronounced a ; 
to mark the second person, & was suffixed, or ¢ if the 
agent was a female; to mark the third, f, or s in case 
of x female ; in the plural, the onia terminations? 


* Compare the Hobrow. w sufliuns i 
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were nenu, tenu, anil sent, for *we,’ ‘you,’ they" as 
will be best seen by an example: 

Plural. 


 Jet-nenu, * we say.” 


$ jeta, Tsay.’ = 
= 

oip- ipi eg | 
eat" = 


TITO = 
Qe) jet, jets, he 


SS. tahe enya! 2 Jët-senu, t they say 


jettenu, * ye say. 


in 

‘The perfect tense was marked by interposing n 
between the verb and the pronoun, thus: 2, arf, 
“he makes; Z, arnf, ‘he made" or “has made? The 
future was formed by prefixing the auxiliary verb Iy 
au, ‘to be,’ together with the pronoun, and then 
placing r before the verb) as WB, ara, ‘I make,’ 
US $E. auarar, *1 am for making’ or “1 will 
make? 


To form the passive, tu was added to the root of 
the verb, the pronominal suffix following. Thus from 
i, mes, born’ we have f f aY, estu, ‘he was 

= 
born, &e. 

A remarkable peculiarity of Egyptian grammar is 
the declension of prepositions. Tt has been generally 
recognised by modern comparative grammarians that 
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prepositions are. in reality abraded forms of nouns or 
pronouns, Declension may therefore be said to belong 
to them naturally; though in very few languages doos 
any vestige of their inflection remain. In Egyptian, 
however, ‘all prepositions admit of a plunl;"! and 
feminine forms are also not uncommon. For instance, 
the preposition —, en, * of becomes frequently =, 


‘ent, after feminine nouns; and c LO or nu, 


X for example, has the nine 
meanings / *up/ * upon, * for, by.’ * from,’ 
*out of; *in; and ‘about or ‘in the act of” Ær com- 
monly means ‘to,’ or*for'; but it is found also in 
the senses ‘with,’ ‘by,’ ‘than,’ ‘as,’ ‘as für as’ “in, 
and ‘at.’ Em also is ssid? to have the senses of ‘1s, 
tiny ‘for,’ * throughout,’ * towards,’ “by means of; “to? 
* from, andl‘ with." 

The rarity of conjunctions in Egyptian has been 
already mentioned ‘The original language possessed 
no word corresponding to the ordinary. copulative 
tand"; nor was it until the Ptolemaic age that a real 
sand’ (fa, ha) was invented.” Previously the usual 
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practice was to let the connective be supplied by 
inference, 


= 
Serr Ry 


a EU cee 

* Ammon. Sas Iud May ent, Vida (and) hill." 
But sometimes the preposition A'na (] —), * with was 
employed as a conjunction. Thus we find Har Aa 
Set =“ Horus with Set’ for * Horus and Set"; pet h'na 
amus, * heaven with its inhabitants,” for * heaven and 
its inhabitants There were conjunctions, however, 
expressive of ‘or,’ ‘nor,’ *for' or ‘because,’ ‘when,’ 
*after' or ‘while, ‘how,’ and a few others! The 
place of conjunctions in the goustruction of sentences 
‘was taken generally by prepositions, which were used, 
though not very freely, to bind the different clauses of 
a sentence together. 

‘The only interjections which have been recognised 
in the inscriptions are: AY (If), equivalent to our 
SARI’ or * Obl hait ONE es stronger form. 
of the same, and ask! or ast! (| f= or A[ 2s which 
has the force of ‘Lo!’ or ‘Behold!’ 

‘The following are the chief points remarkable in 
Egyptian syntax or constraction:—1. The sentences 
are short, rarely exceeding in length ten words. The 
construction is simple, and the order uniform? 2. The 
adjective always follows the noun, and the nominative 
vase almost always follows the verb. 3. The adverb 
generally follows the adjective or verb which it 
qualifies, 4. Neither nouns nor adjectives, nor even 
Pronouns, have cases, The want is supplied by a free 


4 Dirch in Boreas Egypt, vol. v. e 710-712 tT p.714. 
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use of prepositions. 5. Prepositions are always pre- 
fixed to the words which they govern. 6, A con- 
junction used to join two words together is sometimes 
placed after the second word. 7. When two nouns 
come together, and are not in apposition, the latter is 
in regimen, as neb ta, *lord of earth’; sa Ra, “son of 
Ra’; and the like, 8. There are several forms of the 
substantive verb, two of which (au, $ V, and an =) 
are used as auxiliaries. 9. Tho negative is commonly 
placed at the beginning of a sentence. 


| 5 Tin ia tha can with <a | fo 


onjunction, (Compare tha Latin 
ore aeg 
‘raya, tas, but not with any other 
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CHAPTER V. 
LITERATURE. 
Gg fern Berea Larson yd peters 


tific Treatises. Werks om Mogi, 

Ta itlratare keypenno dit nomibevuse ot edben’—Lamosaeaws, Monal 
ME Hidoivr decina de T Orient, vol V p. 6 

‘Tie literature of the Egyptians, although it is re- 
markable for the extent and variety of the subjects 
comprised within its range, is, beyond a doubt, far in- 
ferior to the literatures of Greece, of Rome, and of the 
more eminent among modern countries, Ite general 
character must be pronounced mediocre. History, 
whether as recorded on monuments, or as enshrined in 
‘books, was either written in a forced and stilted, or in 
a dry and wholly uninteresting style.’ Poetry was in 
1 more advanced condition. Like the Hebrew poetry, 
it delighted in parallelisms and antitheses; while it 
trunscended Hebrew poetry in its rhythmic arrangement, 
in the balance of the lines, the close correspondence of 
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clause to clause, and the strict observance of rhythmic 
law in most cases! Other branches of literature, us 
romance, travels, letters, are chiefly remarkable for an 
extreme and almost childish simplicity; while the 
characteristic of some classes of composition is obscurity 
and confusion.* A general feature of Egyptian writing, 
in its more ambitious flights, is a frequent and abrupt 
change from the first or second to the third person, 
with as sudden a return from the third to the first or 
second, and an equally abrupt change of tense? It is 
supposed that these startling transitions, for which there 
is no discernible reason and no discoverable, or at any 
rate no discovered, law, were viewed as elegances of 
style, under the Egyptian standard of taste, and were 
thus especially affected by those who aspired to be con- 
sidered ‘fine writers'* No doubt it may be urged, 
with a good deal of resson, that different ages and 
different nations have” each their own peculiar styles, 
and that we modern Europeans are scarcely fair critics 
of n literature so remote in date as the Egyptian, and 
one so different in character from our own ; but as, on. 
the other hand, their remoteness and peculfarity do 
not prevent us from appreciating the masterpieces of 
Greece and Rome, the Vedic hymns, the Norse sagas, 
or even the Duvidical psalms, so it is probable that 
wherever there is real merit in a literature, however 
peculiar it may be, the merit will reveal itself to the 
candid critic, and will extort his admiration. A better 
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argument for our, nt present, suspending our judgment, 
and passing no sentence of unqualified condemnation 
on any branch of Egyptian writing, is furnished by the 
consideration that the Egyptian language is still im- 
perfectly understood, and that the true force of nume- 
Tons expressions, which it is easy enough to translate 
literally, is probably missed even by the advanced 
scholar. Much patient study, not only of linguistic 
forms, but of Egyptian ideas and modes of thought, is 
still requisite before n final judgment can be confidently 
given as to the position which Egyptian literature is en- 
titled to hold in the literature of the world. 

‘Whatever the opinion entertained of its degree of 
excellence, concerning the extent and variety of Egyp- 
tian literature there can be no dispute, A recent 
writer, of great authority in his day, did indeed venture. 
to lay it down in so many words, that * the Egyptinns 
had no literature or history; but he would be a bold 
man who at the present date should venture to main- 
tain this paradox. Besides the testimony of the classi- 
cal writers; which, even if it stood alone, legitimate 
criticism could not safely set aside,’ wo have now, in 
the discovered and deciphered inscriptions and papyri, 
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a mass of literary matter, which those best entitled to 
pronounce an opinion declare to rival in extent the ex- 
isting remains of any other known ancient literature." 
Four volumes of Egyptian texts have been already 
published in English ;* while in France and Germany 
the number of the translations made is far greater.’ All 
that has hitherto been done is, we are told, but as a 
drop in the bucket, compared with that which remains 
to be done, We are promised a long succession of 
volumes similar to those that have already appeared in 
English; and even this extensive series will ouly con- 
tain * the most important portions of this ancient litera- 
[d 

Tf the extent of the literature is thus great and sur- 
prising, still more remarkable is the variety of subjects 
which it embraces. Besides history, which is largely 
represented on the monuments, and is occasionally 
illustrated by the papyri, Egyptologers enumerate works 
on religion and theology ; poems, histérical and lyrical; 
travels; epistolary correspondence; reports, military 
and statistical; romances, or rather short tales; om- 
tions; treatises on morals and rhetoric ; mathematical 
and medical works; books on geography, astronomy, 
astrology, and magic ; collections of proverbs ; cs 
durs; books of receipts; accounts; 
libraries, and various others? The first place in us 
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literature is occupied undoubtedly by the religious 
books! which are longer, mure elaborate, and more 
carefully composed thin the rest, and which held a 
position in the thoughts of the people analogous to that 
of the Vedas in Indis, and of the Bible and ecclesias- 
tical literature in Europe during the middle ages. 

OF all the religious works the most important was 
the one which. is commonly called The Funereal 
Ritual? or +The Ritual of tho Dead,’ but of which 
the Egyptian title was “The Manifestation to Light,’ 
or, in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. 
‘This book claimed to be a revelation from Thoth, or 
Hermes, who through it declared the will of the gods 
and the mysterious nature of divine things, to man.! 
Portions of it are exprossly stated to have been written 
by the very finger of Thoth himself, and others to have 
been the composition of a ‘great god.’ It wns in 
such high esteem, that from the time of the eloventh 
dynasty some extracts from it were regularly. placed 
in the coffins of the dead, either on the inner sides of 
the rectangular chests which held the mummies, or on 
the linen bandages in which the corpse was wrapped, 
or on the inner walls of the tomb, or sometimes on all 
three. Besides this, copies on papyrus, more or less 
complete, were frequently buried with the deceased,“ 
more especially in the later Pharionic times, when 
the book had taken its definitive form through an 
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authoritative revision made under the twenty-sixth 
dynasty. 

The ‘Ritual’ has been divided into three, and 
aguin into twenty-three? portions, According to the 
former division, the first part consists of the first six- 
teen chapters, and contains forms of invocation and of 
prayer to be used over the dead from the moment of 


"4 Ibis mystical in the highest degree, 
and quite unintelligible to a modern, after all the ex- 
planations which it has received? This creed is fol- 
lowed by a series of prayers, contained in three chap- 
ters, which refer to the justification of the deceased, 
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in Hades; others, in thirty-seven chapters, for his pre- 
servition from all the dangers of Hades, from Typho- 
nian animals, from the Eater of the Ass, and from the 
awful block of the executioner ; finally, others, in sixty 
chapters, which are best described as * forms for various 
occasions?! The third part of the * Ritual ' opens with 
the famous chapter (ch. exxv.) known as the * Hall of 
the Two Truths’? Here the deceased is represented aa 
brought before the judgment-seat of Osiris, in order 
that after a searching investigation it may be decided 
whether he shall be admitted into heaven or excluded 
from it, Osiris sits on n lofty throne, surrounded by 
forty-two sssessors. An interrogatory commences. 
The dend person must give proof that he is worthy of 
the life to come, that his spiritual knowledge is suffi 
cient, and that his lifo on earth has been pure. Each 
of the forty-two assessors jn turn questions him, bids 
him tell his mystic name and its meaning. In reply, 
he addresses each in turn by name, and to each de- 
clares his innocence of some class of sin or other. ‘E 
have not blasphemed, he says ;" *I have not deceived ; 
T have not stolen; I have not slain any one treache- 
rously; T have not been cruel to any one; I have not 
caused disturbance; I have not been idle ; I have not 
been drunken; I have not issued unjust orders; I have 
not been indisereetly curious; I have not multiplied 
words in speaking; I have struck no one; I have 
caused fear to no one; I have slandered no one; I 
have not eaten my heart through envy; I have not 
reviled the face of the king, nor the face of my father; 
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I have not made false accusations; I have not kept 
milk from the mouth of sucklings; I bave not caused 
abortion; I have not ill-used my slaves; T have not 
killed sacred beasts; I have not defiled the river; I 
have not polluted myself; I have not taken the clothes 
of the dead.’ Nor is he content with this negative vin- 
dication; he goes on, and, addressing the great conclave 
of the gods, exclaims: * Let me go; ye know that T am 
without fault, without evil, without sin, without crime. 
Do not torture me ; do not aught against me, T have 
lived on truth ; I have been fed on truth ; I have made 
it my delight to do what men command and the gods 
approve. I have offered to the deities all the sacri- 
fices that wore their due; I have given bread to the 
hungry and drink to him that was athirst; I have 
clothed the naked with garments. ... My mouth 
and my hands are pure! The justification of the de- 
ceased is allowed, and he passes from the Hall of Truth 


appears to be identified with the sun, and to go forth 
with the sun through the various regions of the heavens, 
sented in the solar boat. Finally he rises to such a 
pitch of perfection as to become identical with the ut- 
most that the Egyptians could imagine of divine, and 
to be represented by a symbolical figure which unites 
the attributes of ull the divinities contained within the 
Egyptian Pantheon? 
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‘Among other religious books are *TThe Tears of 
Tsis, of which a translation will be found in the * Re- 
cords of the Past! the “Book of the Respirations" 
(Sacan-Sinrin) or ‘of the Breaths of Life, which ap- 
pear in an Bnglish dress in the same work ;* the legend 
of the “Destruction of Mankind by Ra; numerous 
Solar Litanies, collections of ‘hymns, and the like, A 
general harmony pervades the various treatises upon 
religion; aud if differences are to be traced, they will 
be found chietly within the * Ritual” itself, which con- 
tains signs of having been composed at several dis- 
tinct epochs. "The compositions are always rhythmical, 
though not (so far as appears) tied down by very strict 
Jaws, We suhjoin an extract from the *Book of the 
Rospirations,’ which will show the general character of 
tho shorter religious works.* 


Hail to the Osiris, - . . 1^ 
Aunos ja with thea 
‘To render thoo life: 
Aruxuc openoth to thee tho right way, 

Thou soent with thine eyes; 

"Thou hearest with tite wirs; 

Thou rpeakest with tliy mouth j 

‘Thom walks with thy lege 

‘Thy soul is made diving in besven, 

And cat effect the trandbrmations it desireth. 

Thou formest the joy of the merod persee-treo* in Ou. 
‘Thou awakes each day : 
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‘Thou seest the rays of the mn ; 

or cometh to thee with the breath of life : 
Hegranteth thee to breathe in thy coffin. 
‘Thou comest on earth ench day ; 

‘Thine eyes behold tbe rays of the disk ; 


Ho maketh thy sou! like the souls of the gods. 
"The sonl of Ra giveth life to thy soul; 
‘The soul of Saw fileth thy lungs with soft breath, 


The Egyptian poems hitherto discovered are of no 
great length. The historical pieces, which have been 
dignified with the name of *Epic Poems, ! do not fill, 
at the utmost, more than ten or a dozen pages, or ex- 
tend to much above a hundred and twenty lines. Their 
style will be sufficiently indicated by a couple of ex- 
tracts. The first shall be from the composition of 
Penta-our on an exploit of Rameses IL in one of his 
campaigns against the Hittites? 
‘Glorions is thy dend of valour! Firm in heart, thou hast saved 

thina army; 
ne aig series ied thy hormmen : son of Tun, sure none ia 


ls of the la f Ki, wih shy {Lenn verius chien 
King that fightewt for thy soldiers (stoutly] in the day of battle, 
Gres of heart, in fray the foremost, all tbe world cannot resist thee, 
Mighty conqueror, victorious in tho sight of all thy soldiers. 

Ko pineper [be y gni Thou art Egypt's [strength 


and] 
“All thy foes thou crasbest, bonest down the Hittites backs for ever 


ONT 
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"Then the King addres his footmen, and is horsemen, and his 
 clieftains— 

All who in. the fight wema backward— Well it was not done of 


any, 
"That ye left mo [unsupported] aingly with the foe to combat. 
Not n chieftain, not a captain, not a sergeant came to aid me— 
All alone 1 had to battle ^ host that none could number, 
Nechtaam-djom, Nehr-ahruta, they, my horses, [and they only] 
Gava me mooour in my dangor, when I singly fought the foemen. 
Therefore do I grant thain hencaforth, when 1 rest within my 


palace, 
Poscelilly to champ their barley in the sight of Ra for ever. 
As for Mensa, who waa with me, [doughty] squiro wad armour- 


bearer, 

Him T give tho suit of armour clad in which I fought and 
conquered, 

When with sword of might T battled, and ten thoumnit fell 
bofre me, 


Our remaining example is from a tablet of Thoth- 
mes IL, one of the greatest monarchs of the eighteenth 
dynasty, Tt has been described as a ‘kind of hymn or 
song, recounting the victories of Thothines,’ with al- 
Iusions to his principal conquests and exploits in an an- 
tithetical strain.! In length it only extends to twenty- 
five hieroglyphical lines; but each line forms a sort of 
stanza, and the whole could scarcely bo expressed in 
less than a hundred lines of our heroic measure. ‘The 
entire poem is put into the mouth) of Ammou-Ra,? the 
special god of Thebes, where the inseription was found, 
and whom Thothmes regarded as his father. 


Coma, Ha-men-Kheper, cuma to me, my son, 
My bes supporter, comi nau glod thysalt 
Tn my perttotious’ Rverlastingly 
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T shine botas thou wisbest, My full heart 
Dilates whene'er thou comest to my temple. 
‘Thy limba I fondle and inspire with lifo 
Delicious, tll thou hase more power than T. 
Set up in my great hall, I give thee wealth, 

1 give thee strength aad victory o'er all landa. 
"The terror and the dread of thee I kave sprend 
Through every country to the furthest poles 
Of beayen—T wake all hearte to quake at theo — 
Yes, s'en the mighty nation of Nine Bows 

T hava made to fear the echoes of thy voice, 
‘The chiefs of lands are clutched within thy fst 
Extending mine own bande, I tie for thee 

In bunilles the fierce Amu—thoumnda, ay, 
Anil tens of ibousands— with the Northern hordes, 
In myriads upon myriads—that they yield 

‘To ba thy captives: underneath thy show 


T have ordered ; for thy sest, both Fast and West; 
There ia no land whereto thou hast not reached ; 
‘There is no nation that resiste thy will. 

"The poems called lyrical ‘are such as tbe * Song 
of the Harper’ composition of the period of the 
eighteenth dynasty, which has been translated by M. 
Diimichen and others? This song belongs to the class 
of poems which * delight in parallelisms and antitheses, 
and in the ornament of a burden.'? It is divided into 
short verses of about equal length, and may be suffi- 
ciently represented by the following version of its 
opening :— 

The Great One has gone to his rest, 
Ended his task and his race = 


‘This men are aye paming away, 
And youths are aye taking their place. 


~~ 


Bo women conceive and bring fort, 

‘And men without ceasing beget, 
Each soul in ite turn draweth breath— 
Each man born of woman seos Death, 


Tuke thy pleasuro to-day, 

Father! Holy One! Bem, 

Spices and fragrant oin, 
Father, wo bring to thee, 

On thy sivter's bonom and arms 
Wronih of lotus we place 5 

On thy sister, deat to thy beart, 
‘Aye sitting before thy (ace. 

Sound the song; Jet msio be played j 

And let cares behind thee be laid. 


Take thy pleasure to-day : 
Mind thee of joy and delight 1 
‘Soon life's pilgrimage ends, 
And we pas to Silence and Night, 
Patriarch parfet and pure, 
Noforhotep, blesed one | "Thou 
Diet finish thy eourae upon earth, 
And art with the hleased ones now. 
Men pas to the Sileat Shore, 
And their place doth know them no more. 


‘They ara as they never had boon, 
Since the Sun want forth upon high ; 
‘They sit on the banks of the stream. 


Having the wish of thy beurt— 

At penon ever since thon hast diod. 
Give rend to the man who ie poor, 
And thy name shall be blest evermore, 
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One work ouly has buen discovered, which can be 
regarded as a book of Travels.’ It seems intended to 
give an account of a * Tour in Palestine; accomplished 
byu Mohar, or cugineer officer,’ in about the fourteenth 
century 0.0, ; but its exnet purpose is somewhat un- 
certain, from the rhetorical style in whieh it is written. 
‘Phe siibjoitiód extract will give a sullicient idea of it. 

‘Thou yokest thy horses, swift. as jackals, to the 
chariot; their eyes flash ; they are like 4 gust of wind, 
when it bursts forth, Thou takest the reins; thou 
scizest thy bow; we behold the deeds of thy baud, 
(Here I send thee back tho Mohar's portrait, nnd make 
thee to know his actions.) Didst thou not go then to 
the lund of the Khita (Hittites)? Didst thou not behold 
the land of Aup? Khatuma,® dost thou not. know it? 
hata, likewise, how great it is? ‘The Tsor* of Ra- 
meses, the city of Khalub (Aleppo) in its neighbour- 
hood —how goes it with its ford? Hast thou not jour- 
neyed to Qodesh * and Tubakbi? Hast thou not gono 
with bowmen to the Shusu?* Hast thon uot trodden 
the road to the Mountain of Heaven," where flourish the 
veypresees, the ouks, uml the cedars which pierce the 
aky There are the numerous Tions, the wolves, anil 
h the Shasu track on every side, Didst 
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‘thou not ascend the mountain of Shaoua ? Oh ! come to 
e s barta. Thou hastenest to get there; thou crossest. 
its ford; thou hast experience of a Mohar's trials; thy 
ear is a weight on thy hand; thy strength fails. It is 
night when thon mrivest; all thy limbs are wearied ; 
thy bones ache; thou fallest asleep from excess of 
somnolence—thou wakest-up suddenly, tis the hour 
when sad night begins, and thou art all lone. Comes 
there not «thief to steal what lies about? See! he 
enters the stuble—the horses are disquieted—he goes. 
back in the dark, carrying off thy clothes, Thy groom 
wakes, aud sees the thief retreating. What does he 
do? he carries off the rest. Joining himself to the 
evildoers, he seeks refuge among the Shasu; he trans- 
forms himself into an Asiatic.” 

` The Egyptian novels, or romances, have attracted, 
more attention than any other portion of their litera- 
ture, The * Tule of the Two Brothers," the * Possessed 
Princess! and + The Doomed ee" are well-known its 
many quarters) und need not be reproduced hore. 
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Their character is that of short tales, like tlie * Novelle * 
of Boccacio, or the stories iu the collection of the * Thou- 
sand amd One Nights They are full of most impro- 
bable adventure, and deal largely in the supernatural. 
‘The doctrine of metempsychosis is a common feature 
in them; and the death of the hero, or heroine, or 
both, causes no interruption of the narrative. Animals 
address mex in speech, and ure readily understood by 
them, Even trees have the sume power. "The devil 
constantly come to life nguin; and not only so, but 
mummies converse together in their catacombs, und 
occasionally leave their collins, return to the society of 
the living, und then, after a. brief sojourn, once. more 
reenter the tomb. The state of morals which the 
novela describe is one of great laxity—not to say, disso- 
tenes. ‘The proffigacy of the men is equalled or 
exceeded by that of the women, who not unfrequently- 
make the advances, and wield all the arts of the.se- 
ducer. The moral intention of the writers seems, 
however, to be in general good, since dissolute courses 
lead im almost every case to some misfortune or 
disaster, 
With the romantic character of the Egyptian. tales 
+ contrasts very remarkably the prosaic tone of one or 
two autobiographies, Sancha, an officer belonging to 
the court of Osirtasen T, and his co-regent, Amen 
having fallen into disgrace with his employers, quits 
Egypt and takes refuge with Ammu-ansbi, king of tlie 
Tennu, by whom heis kindly treated, given his daughter 
in marriage, aud employed in the military service, 
‘The favour shown him provokes the jealousy of a native 
Officer, formerly the chief eoufiduat of the king; and 
this jenlousy leads to n challenge, a duel, the defeat of 
the envious rival, and the establishment of Sancha in 
wa 
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his office. After this Saneha accumulates wealth, has 
many children, and lives to 2 good old age in his ad- 
opted country. But at length, as he approaches his end, 
the “lome-sicknéss” comes upon him ; he is possessed 
with an intense desire of revisiting Egypt, and of being 
“buried in the land where he was born ;"! he therefore 
addresses a humble petition to Osirtasen, beseeching his 
permission to return? ‘The King of Egypt grants his 
request, accords him an nmmesty, and promises him 
A restoration to favour when he rewhes his court. The 
arrival of the good news makes Sancha, according to 
his own account, almost beside himself with joy ;* but 
be arranges his affairs in the land of Tennu with a great 
deal of good sense, divides his possessions among lis 
«children, establishes his eldest son as a sort of generil 
supervisor, anil makes provision for having from time 
to time n statement of accounts sent to hin in Egypt. 
He then bids his fumily adieu, sets off on his journey, 
und, having accomplished it, is well reccived by the 
monarch, notwithstanding the opposition of the royal 
children, The promises made to kim aro performed, 
and he remains in favour with Osirtasen * until the day 
of bis deuth.* Such are the meagre materials, out of 
which a work is composed which extends to above 
five hundred lines—an unusual length for an Egyptian 
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composition. The opening of this story will show the 
mode in which so poor a theme was expanded and 
made to serve as the subject of a volume. 

* When I was on the point of setting out [from 
Egypt! my heart. was troubled; my hands shook; 
numbness fell on all my limbs. Iestaggered; yea, L 
was greatly perplexed to find myself a place of re- 
pose. In order to account for my travels, I pretended 
to be a herbalist; twice I started forth on my journey, 
and twice I remrned back, I desired to approach tho 
palace no more, T longed to become free; I said 
there is no life like that. Then [at last] I quitted the 
House of the Sycamore; I lay down at the station of 
Snefru; I passed the night in a corner of the gar- 
den; I rose up when it was day and found one pre- 
pating for a journey. When he perceived me he was 
afraid. But when the hour of supper was come, I 
arrived nt the town of * * *; I embarked ina barge 
without a rudder; I came to Abu. * * *; I made the 
journey on foot, until I reached the fortress which the 
king [of Egypt] had made in order to keep off the 
Sakti An aged man, n herbalist, received me. I 
was in alarm when I saw the watchers upon the wall, 
watehing day after day in rotation, But when the. 
hours of darkness had passed, and the dawn had broken, 
I proceeded on from place to place, and resched the 
station of Kamur* Thirst overtook me on my jour- 
ney ; my throat was parched : I said, “ This is a foretaste 
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of death.” Then T lifted up my heart; I braced my 
limbs. T heard the pleasant sound of cattla—I beheld 
a Sakti. He demanded to know whither I journeyed, 
nod addressed me thus: “O thou that art from 
Egypt!" Then he gave me water, he poured out milk 
for me; I went with him to his people, and was 
ducted by them from place to place, I reached 
T arrived at Atimn,” 

It is impossible, within the limits of the pre- 
sent work, to trace in detail the Egyptian literature 
any further. The epistolary correspondence and des- 
patches present much that is interesting) since they 
have every appearance of being whut they profess to 
he—real letters and real despatches—though they have 
reached our time in ‘Collections, where they were 
placed to serye as patterns, the collections in) question. 

jing to modern * Complete Letter-Writers." 
Some of the letters were perhaps written with a view to 
publication, and are therefore to a certain extent forced 
and artificial; bui the majority seem to be the spon- 
taneous production of writers only intent upon amusing 
or instructing their correspondents. The scientific trea- 
fises, on the other hand, are disappointing. ‘The medi- 
cal works which have been examined give a poor idea 
of the point reached by the physicians of Pharaoni 
times. "They imply indeed a certain knowledge of 
anatomy, nnd contain some fairly good observations 
upon the symptoms of different maladies; but the 
physiology which they embody is fantastic, and they 
consist in the main of a number of prescriptions for 
different complaints, which are commonly of the most 
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absurd éhaacter.! ‘The geometry is said to be respect- 
able? but has perhaps not been as yet sufficiently 
studied, The astronomy is tainted by the predomi- 
nance of astrological ideas. But the lowest intellectual 
depth seems to be reached in the Magical Texts; 
where the happiness and misery of mankind appear to 
be regarded as dependent upon spells and amulets, and 
receipts are given to protect men against all the acci- 
dents of Hif, ngainst loss of fortune, against fire, against 
death by violence, und even (it would seem) against 
suffering in the world to come? Tt is to be feared that 
the belief in magic was widely spread among the ancient 
Egyptiuns, and that the elevating tendency of their 
religious ideas was practically neutralised by this de- 
basing and most immoral superstition, 
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Tne extraordinary fertility of Egypt, consequent upon 
the abundance of water, the good qualities of the allu- 
vial soil, and the rich dressing of mud which it receives 
every year by means of the annual inundation, hns 
been noted in a former chapter; + wliere some notion 
Tas been also given of the great abundance and variety 
of its vegetable prodnetions natural and. artificial — 
during the period with which we are here especially 
eoncerned*— that of the independent monarchy, Egypt 
wus reckoned in. ancient times the principal granary 
of the civilised world. In any fuming or scarcity else- 
where it was to this quarter that the nations looked 
for the supplies which were necessary to enable them 
to tide over the existing distress, and save them from 
actual starvation) Under the Persians, the country, 
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besides feeding itself, supplied com regularly for its 
garrison of 120,000 Persian troops, and also paid to 
the treasury at Susa an annual tribute of money, 
amounting to nearly 170,000. sterling! In Roman 
times its cereal exports were of such importance to 


Ttaly that the trade enjoyed the peculiar protection ^ 


of the State? and the general imperial system of pro- 
vincial government received special modifications in its 
adaptation to Egypt in consequence of the almost abso- 
lute dependence of the Roman people on the produce 
of the Egyptian cornfields? This vast superabundance 
of the food produced in the country beyond the needs 
of the inhabitants arose, no doubt, in great part from 
the natural advantages of the position ; but it was due 
also, to a considerable extent, to the industrious habits 
of the people and to their employment of good methods 
of husbandry. Their natural intelligence, which was 
remarkable, having been applied for many centuries to 
making the most of the capabilities of their excep- 
tionally favoured region, led them by degrees to the 
general adoption of a system and of methods which 
were in the highest degree successful! and which are 
rightly regarded as among the main causes of that 
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extraordinary wealth, prosperity, und eminence whereto 
Egypt attained under the Pharaohs. 

Tt cannot be suid with truth that there was any- 
thing in the tenure of land in ancient Egypt which 
much favoured production, or which accounts for its 
agricultural pre-eminence. Peasant proprietors seem 
not to have existed. ‘The owners of the soil were ! the 
kings, the priestly communities attached to the different 
temples, and the ^ territorial aristocracy’? or wealthy 
upper-class, which was numerous and had considerable 
political influence, These Jast cultivated their estates 
chiefly by means of slave-labour® which is naturally a 
wasteful and extravagant mode, though doubtless strict 
and severe superintendence may, where the work re- 
quired is of a simple kind, obtain from those employed à 
large amount of toil, and so of produce. ‘The kings and. 
the communities of priests were in the habit of letting 
their lands in small allotments to fallain, or peasants ; * 
and the nobles may likewise have done this in some 
eases, or may have employed free instend of slave 
labour on the firms which they kept in their own 
lande? Tt is unfortunate that we do not know what 
proportion the ordinary rent bore to the annual pro- 
duce or profit! Diodorus seems to have thought that 
the rate established in his time wits low; but, if it be 
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true that price is determined by the proportion of 
demand to supply, and if the demand for land must 
always have been great in Egypt owing to the nume- 
rons population, and the supply limited owing to the 
small amount. of cultivable territory, it is reasonable 
to conclude that rents were at least ax high there as in 
other countries. ‘The only advantage—and it was 
certainly no inconsiderable advantage—which the an- 
cient Egyptian peasantry enjoyed over their modern 
representatives in the sume country, or in the East 
generally, would seem to have been, that they were 
not vexntiously interfered with by the government, 
which (unless in extmordinary cases) neither required 
‘of them forced labour, nor limited their freedom. of. 
choice with respèct to crops, nor in any way cramped 
them in any of their farming opemtions! It is govern- 
mental interference which is the curse of the labouring: 
lass in the East—the liability to be impressed for mili- 
tary service or for employment upon the public works.— 
roads, canals, bridges, palaces, temples—the liubility to 
be forbidden to grow one kind of produce and com- 
monded to grow another—and the crowning vexation? 
of buving to adjust one's harvest operations to the con- 
venience or caprice of the tax-gatherer, who prevents 
the crops from being gathered in until he has taken his 
share, If the Egyptian peasant under the Pharaohs 
was really free from this entire class of restrictions and 
interferences, it must be allowed that, so far, his con- 
dition contrasted favourably with that of Oriental field- 
aye not uncommon inthe Fart | thoro mont fuuiag with the mon 
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Inbourers generally, Bat this difference does not appear 
sufficient to account for the enormous produce which 
the land was made to yield. We return, therefore, to 
our previous statement—that the patient and. untiring 
industry of the labourer, and the excellence of the 
methods which he employed, weré main causes in 
bringing about the wonderful result. 

"Though there wae no season of the year in which 
agricultural labours were suspended in Egypt, yet the 
special time for the activity of the husbandman, which 
may consequently be regurded as the commencement 
of the agricultural year, was upon the subsidence of the 
waters, As the most elevated lands, which were those 


This. state of 
things must, however, in every ago have been excep- 
tional. For the most part, upon ordinary lands it was 
necessary, or at any rate desirable, to make some 
preparation of the ground; and the plough, or the hoe, 
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or both, were put into active employment over the 
greater part of the territory. 

The plough used was of a simple character. It 
consisted of the indispensible plough-share, a double 


handle, and a pole or beam, whereto the animals that , 
drew the implemeht were attached. The beam and 
stilt were fastened together by thong or by a twisted E 


rope, which kept the shure and the beam ata proper 


Fri Pigh 
distance, and helped to prevent the former from pene- 
trating too deeply into the earth. Tt is uncertain 
Whether the share was ever shod with metal! Appa- 
tently it was simply of wood, which may have been 
sufficient with a soil so light and friable as the Egy 
tian? There were, of course, no wheels and no coulter. 
In gencral character the implement did not much differ 

seq from that of the modern Turks and Arab? Tts chief 
peculiarity was the rounded sweep of the stilt- nnd 
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handles, which (to judge by tlie monuments) was nearly, 

though not quite, universal! 

‘The plough was commonly drawn by two oxen or 
two vows? which were either yoked to it by the 
shoulders, or else attached by the hors. In the 
former case a somewhat elaborate arrangement of 
houlderpieces aud pads was employed ;* in the 
latter, the crose.bar in which the pole terminated was 
simply lashed with four thongs to the base of the 
horns, Sometimes a single ploughman guided the 
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‘Mode of Ponghing. 
plongh by one of the handles with his left hand, while 
in his right he carried a whip or a goal. More often 
he implement gave employment to two labourers, one 
of whom held the two handles iu his two hands, while 
the other drove the animals with whip or gond, aud no 
doubt tumed them when the end of the furrow was 
reached, j 


Tn soils whose quality was very light and loose, the. — 
hoe took the place of the plough. ‘Three or four © 
4 


eyrtina Hos. 
peasants provided with hoes went over the ground 
about to be sown, and sufficiently prepared the surface 
by n slight *scarification,* ‘The hoe, like the plough, 
Was of wood? It consisted of three 'parts—a handle, 
a pick or blade, und a twisted thong connecting them 
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Tt was sometimes rounded, sometimes sharpened to a 
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point, but never (so far as appears) sheathed with metal 
ut the end. The shape was curious, and has been 
compared to our letter A* Tt required the labourer 
to stoop Considerably to his work, and cannot be 
regarded as a very convenient implement. 

As soon as the ground wis prepared sulficiently, 
the sowing took place. Drill-sowing, though practised 
by the Assyrians from a very early date? seems to have 
been unknown in Egypt: and the sower, carrying with 
lim the seed in n large basket, which he held in his 
Toft hund, or else suspended on his left arm (sometimes 
supporting it also with a strap pusod. round his neck), 
spread the seed broadcast over the furrows? No 
Harrow or rake was employed to cover it in, Tt lay ns 
it fall, und, rapidly germinuting, soon covered the bare 
soil with verdure. 

The grain most largely cultivated by tlie Egyptians 
was probably the modern doora, which Herodotus 
called zea or olyru, and which is a kind of spelt. 
"his grain tikes from three to four months to ripen, 
and, if sown in October, might he reaped in February, 
Tt is now, however, not often sown till April, and we 
may perhaps conclude that the primary attention of the 
husbandman was directed, in ancient às in modern 
times, to the more valuable cereals, wheat and, barley, 
which were required by the rich ; aud that tà doors, 
whieh was needed only by the poor, was ruised. chiefly 
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as an after-crop. Wheat and barley would be put 
into the ground in November, and would then be left 
to the genial influences of sun and air, which, under 
- ordinary circumstances, would ripen the barley in four, 
and the wheat in five months. No hoeing of weeds, 
no frightening of birds? no calling upon heaven for 


LO 


rain? seems to lavo been required, The husbandman 
might safely trust to mature for an ample return. 
Bounteous Mother Earth gave from lier teeming breast 
* the staff of life’ in prodigal abundance, and corn was 
gathered “as the sand of the sex—very much ‘till 
men “left Sem D 
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‘The wheat grown was always bearded,' and com- 
prised numerous varieties, one of which bore several vars 
upon a single stalk? Tt was cut with a toothed sickle, 
alittle below the ear, and was either put into baskets, 
Tike hops in England, or sometimes bound up in sheaves, 
arranged so that the ears appeared at both ends of the 
sheaf. When the baskets were full they were conveyed, 
either by men or donkeys, to the threshing-floor, and 
their contents emptied intoa heap. An ass carried two 
baskets, which were placed across his back like pan- 
niers; but a single basket wus regarded as a loud for 
two men, and was slung upon a pole which they bore 
upon their right shoulders. Sometimes, instead of 
being carried straight to the threshing-floor, the vorn. 
was borne from the harvest-field to a storehouse or 
granary, and retained there as much as à mouth? 
Threshing was effected by the tread of cattle* which 
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pe dus m. 
were driven round and round the threshing-dloor, while 
a labourer with a pitchfork threw the unthreshed ears 
into their path, The threshed: corn was immediately 
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winnowed by being tossed into the air with shovels in 
a dranghty place,” so that, while the corn fell, the chaff 
was blown of. When this operation was over, the 
cleansed grain was collected into sacks, and carried to ; 
the granary, where it was stored nutil required for use. 


M Y 


‘The cultivation of barley was similar to that of 
wheat, and commenced at the same time; but the 
harvest took place a month earlier. A large quantity 
must have been grown ; for barley bread was in much 
fequest, and the grain was also malted, and beer 
brewed from it Horses were no doubt fed largely 
ow it, as they are universally throughout the East; and - ` 
it may have been employed also to fatten cattle? 

"The doora harvest is represented on the monu- 
ments as taking place at the same time as the wheat 
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Iurvest;! but this is perhaps not intended as the'asser- 

tion of & fact. In modem Egypt the chief crop is 

sown in April and reaped in July: and the ancient 

ce may have been similar. The doora was not 

; ut with the sickle, but pulled up by the roots, which 
ere then freed from earth by means of the hand! Tt 
was bound in sheaves and carried to a storehouse, where 
it probably remained till it was dry. Tt was then m- 
pound, and drawn by the hand through an instrument 


armed at one end with n set of metal spikes, which 
detached the heads from the straw These were 
then, it js probable, threshed and winnowed in the 
usual way. 

When the wheat and barley had been pat into the 
ground, the labourer proceeded to make preparations 
for other crops. Several kinds of pulse were largely 
cailtivated, as beans; peas, and lentils of two distinct 
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varieties? Artificial grasses, as clover, lupins, and 
vetches, were grown to furnish provender for the cattle 
during the time of the inundation.* Flax was raised in 
large quantities for the linen garments which were so in- 
dispensable ; cotton was cultivated to some extent, as 
were salllower, indigo, the castor-oil plant, sesame, and 
various medicinal herbs. Again, there was a most 
extensive cultivation of esculent vegetables, as garlic, 
leeks, onions, endive, radishes, melons, cucum- 
bers, lettuces, &e., which formed a most important 
element in the food of the people. The raising of these 
various crops, of which each farmer cultivated such as 
took his fancy or suited his soil, gave constant employ- 
ment t the agricultural class throughout the entire 
year, and rendered every season an- almost equally 
busy time. 

"This constant cultivation resulted, in. part, from the 
mild climate, which favoured vegetation and rapid 
growth at all seasons, in part from the system 
of irrigation, which had been established at a very 
ancient date, and which was maintained with the 
greatest care by the government. The Egyptians were 
not content with the mere natural advantages of the 
Nile inundation, By an elaborate system of canals, 


from which, after the Nile had retired, the greater part 
of the cultivable territary could obtain a sufficient supply 
of the life-giving fluid during the remainder of the 
year. By embankments they also kept out the Nile 
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water from gardens and other lands where its admis 
sion would have been injurious, watering these in some 
other way, as from wells or tanks! The government 
lind a general control over the main cuttings, opening 
and closing them according to certain fixed rules, which 
‘bad for their object the fair and equitable distribution 
of the water supply over the whole territory. Each 
farm received in turn sufficient to fill its own main 
reservoir, and from this by a network of water-courses 
continually diminishing in size the fluid was conveyed 
wherever needed, and at last brought to the very roots 
of the plants. The removal or replacing of a little 
mud, with the hand or with the foot, turned the water 
hither or thither, at the pleasure of the husbandman, 
who distributed it as liis crops required. 

On the banks of the Nile, which (as already ob- 
served 3) were more elevated than the rest of the land, 
and in gardens, and other places occasionally, the 
shadoof, or handeswipe, was used, and water raised 
from the river or from wells to the height of the soil, 
over which it was then spread in the usual way. Ground 
thus cultivated was commonly portioned out into square 
beds, * like salt-pans,"* cach enclosed by its own raised. 
barder of earth, so that the water could be kept in or 
kept out of each bed without difficulty. 

ln one part of Egypt a large district, naturally 
darren, was rendered richly productive by hydraulic 
works of an extraordinarily grand and elaborate chn- 
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racter! ‘This was the tract called now the Fayoum, 
which isa natural depression in the Libymn desert, 
lying at the distance of eight or ten miles from the Nile 
valley, and occupied in part by the natural lake known 
as Birket-el-Keroun, the ‘Lake of the Horn’ A catal 
derived from the Nile, 30 fect deep and 160 feet wide, 
was carried westward through a gorge in the Libyan 
Hills n distance of at least eight miles to the entrance of 
this basin, the south-eastern portion of which was sepa- 
rated from the rest bya vast dum or dyke? within 
which the water introduced by the canal accumulated, 
snd which formed the artificial * Lake Maxis’ of Hero- 
dotus From this vast reservoir canals were carried 
in all directions over the rest of the basin, which sloped 
gently towards-the Keroun ; and the Nilo water, with 
its fertilising deposit and prolific qualities, was thus 
spread over the entire region, which was as large as 
many an English county. 

The lund of this tract, which was irrigated but not 
overflowed by the Nile water, admitted the growth of 
at least one valuable product for which the rest of 
Egypt was uhsuitable. The olive was cultivated, 
according to Strabo, only in the Arsinoite nome (the 
Fayoum), and in some of the gardens of Alexandria. 
Tt produced a fruit which was remarkably fleshy,? but 
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which did not yield much oil, nor that of very good 
quality? Still the cultivation was pursued, and the 
oil extracted was doubtless superior to the kinds, which 
"were more largely produced, from the sesame and 
from the castor-oil plant.* 

A more important and far more widely spread cul- 
tivation was that of the vine The edge of the Nile 
alley towards the desert, the fder, as it is now called, 
being a light soil, consisting of clay mixed with sand 
or gravel? was suitable for the growth of the vine, 
which is found to have been largely cultivated along 
the whole tract from Thebes to Memphis, particularly 
in the vicinity of the great towns. It was also grown 
in the Fayoum,* and towards the western skirt of the 
‘Delta, at Anthylla in the Mareotis,* and at Plinthiné? 
still further to'the westward. The alluvial soil, which 
constituted nine-tenths of cultivable Egypt, was ill 
suited for it; but still there were places within the 
alluvium where vines were grown, as nbout Sebennytus, 
the produce of which tract is celebrated by Pliny,!? 

Vines were sometimes kept low (as now in France 
and Germany), and grew in short bushes, which, appa- 
rently, did not need even the support of a vine-stake 3! 
but more commonly they were allowed to spread them- 
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selves, aud were trained either in bowers or ou a frami- 
work of posts and poles—as now in Italy—which 
formed shady alleys raised about seven foet from the 
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ground. Sometimes, especially where the vineyard 
‘was attached toa garden, the posts were replaced. by 
rows of ornamental columns, painted in bright colours, 
and supporting rafters, and perhaps a trellis-worl, from. 
which the grapes hung down. ‘This mode of growth 


shaded the roots of the plants, and facilitated the reten- 
tion of moisture, which would have evaporated if the 
culture had bean more open, owing to the intense heat 
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of the sun. ‘There wad generally a tank of water near 
the vines, from which they could be supplied if need- 
ful;! but great caution was required when recourse 
was hid to this method, since too much moisture was 
very hurtful to the vine. 

‘As the fruit approached. maturi 
invite the attack of birds; and boys were constantly 
employed in the vineyards at this period to alarm the 
depredutors with shouts,’and sometimes to thin their 
numbers with slings? Finally, the bunches were 
carefully gathered by the hand, and, if intended to be 
enton, were arranged in flat open baskets, or, if destined 


y, it was apt to 
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for the winepress, wore closely packed in deep buskets 
or hampers, which men carried on their heads, or by 
means of a yoke'upon their shoulders, to the storehouse 
or shed, where the pressing was accomplished either 
by treading or by squeezing in bag, The juice seems 
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sometimes to have been drunk unfermented ; but more 
commonly. fermentation was awnited, after which the 
wine was stored away iu vases or ampliori of an elegant 

„ which were closed with a stopper, and then 
hermetically sealed with moist clay, pitch, gypsum, 
or other suitable substance? The wines in best repute 
were those made at Anthylla and in the Mureotis,* or 
tract bout Lake Marea, now Mariout; the Sebennytic 
wine was also highly esteemed,’ while that made in the 
‘Thebald, and. especially about. Coptos, was regarded as 
peculiarly light and wholesome." 

‘Though Egypt was in the main an agricultural 
rather than a pastoral country, yet the breeding and 
rearing of cattle aud other animals was everywhere 
a part of the farmer's business, and in some districts 
occupied him almost exclusively, Langa trots in the 
Delta were Wo wet for the growth of corn, and on 
these cattle were grazed im vast quantities by *the 
marshmen,’ as they were called? a hardy but rude aud 
Jawless race * who inhabited the more northern parts of 
Egypt, in the vicinity of the great lakes, Elsewhere, 
too, cattle were reared, partly for agricultural work, ts 
ploughing, trending ing and again treading ont the 
grin; parüy for draughts and partly alo for the 
table, beef and venl being common. articles of food.” 
Three distinet varieties of cattle wore affected, the long- 
horned, the short-liorned, and the hornless! During 
the greater part of the your they were pastured in open 
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fields on the natural growth of the rich soil, or on arti- 
ficial grasses, which were cultivated for the purpose ; 

but at the time of the inundation it was necessary to 
bring them in from the fields to the farmyards, or 
the villages, where they were kept in sheds or peus 
on ground artificially raised, so as to be beyond the 
reach of the river! At times, when there was a 
sudden rise of the water, much difficulty was experi- 
enced in the removal of the cattle from their summer. 
fo their autumn quarters; aud the monuments give 
frequent representations of the scenes which occurred 
‘ou such occasions scenes of a most exciting charncter.? 


Resmeniog Cattle troes the Toundatian, 


As the waters overflow the fields and pastures, the 
peasants appear, hurrying to the spot on foot or in 
‘boats, intent on rescuing the animals. + Some, tying 
their clothes upon their heads, drag the sheep and 
goats from the water, and put them into boats; others 
swim the oxen to the nearest high ground; here 
men drive the cattle towards the vessels which have 
come to save them; there nooses are thrown over their 
homs or heads, by which they are drawn towards 
their rescuers. For som ee 
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whole of the cattle in Egypt were fed in stalls! partly 
‘on wheaten straw, partly upon artificial grasses, cut 
previously and dried for the purpose, They passod 
the night in sheds, and were tethered during the day 
im straw-yards, where their wants were carefully 
attended 10! Sick cattle received medical treatment, 
drugs being administered to them in balls, which were 


forced down their throats in the exact style of modern 
voterinary art," 

In some parts of Egypt herds were fod upon 
common pastures, or, at any rate, were liable to be- 
come intermixed, and owners had to secure themselves 
against loses by putting a mark upon their beasts, 
This was effected. by tying their legs together, throw- 
ing them down, and then branding them with n red-hot 
iron upon their shoulders. The paintings in the tombs 
at ‘Thebes exhibit to us this process in detail, showing 
the heating of the iron at a fire, its application t the 
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prostrate cows, and the distress of the calves at the 
struggles and moans of their mothers. 


Besides cattle, the Egyptian farmers bred consider- 
able niumbers of sheep, goats, and pigs. A single in- 
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dividual in one instance records upon his tonib that ho 
was the owner of 834 oxen, 220 cows 2,234 gouts, 
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760 donkeys, and 074 sheep. Mutton was not held. 
in much éseem and sheep were consequently but 
seldom killed for food. The Egyptians kept them 
‘mainly for the sake of their wool, which wus required 
for the manufacture of the cloak or ordinary outer gar- 
ment of the people, for carpets and rügs and perhaps 
for the coverings of couches aud chairs. Egyptian 
sheep are siid to have yielded two fleeces each year, 
and also to have produced lambs twice,’ which would 
cause the increase of the flock to be rapid. It is 


uncertain for’ what purpose goats were kept, CThoy 
were oceasionally sucrificed,® and therefore, no doubt, 
employed as food; but this practice does not seem to 
have been frequent, and will not account for the lange 
numbers which were bred and reared. Possibly their 
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milk yras an article of Egyptian diet? or their hair may 

have been used, as it was by the Israelites when they 

quitted Egypt in the manufacture of certain fabrics, 
as tents and the like. "The Egyptian pii i 
are not, however, represented as long-hui 
Tt is certain that swine were largely kept in Egypt, 
sine the swincherds were sufficiently numerous to forni 
one of the recognised classes into which the population 
‘was divided.’ According to Herodotus,‘ there were 
occasions upon which the Egyptians were bound to 
sacrifice them, and once a year cach Egyptian partook 
; but otherwise this was regariied a4 utterly. 
unclean; the swineherds were despised and disliked ; 
and pork was a forbidden food. Still swine “frequently. 
formed part of the stock of the farmyard, * either on 
account of their usefulness in treading in the gruin 
aor it was sown,® or perhaps because they cleared 

Jud rapidly of roots anil weeds, whose 

greatly favoured by the inundation? Pork 
© a though forbidden by the omlivances of the religion, 


J have been eaten by many of the lower orders, who bad 
T not much to lose in social mink, were free from reli- 
gious prejudice, and found the meat palatable and 

] savoury, 
‘The pig of Egypt, if we may trust the monuments" 
1 was. hideous-looking animal, loug-legyed and Tong- 
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necked, covered with rough -hair, and with a crest of 
bristles along the whole neck and back. The hog was 
T ari ugly; i the sow the worst features were 

vehat riodified, while in the sucking-pig there was 


nothing particular or fitted to attract remark, 


‘iin Pigs, Nag, ubl Sow, 

ian cultivators, while depending for their 
profits mainly upon the growth of grain and voge- 
tables and the increase of their flocks and herds, did 
not neglect those smallor matters of the dovecote and 
the poultry-yard, which often eke out a modern 
furmer’s income and are sometimes not unimportant 
to him. The domestic fowl was perhaps not known 
under the Pharaolis;* but the absence of this main 
support of tho poultry-yard was compensated for by 
the great abundance of the ducks and geese, more 
especially the lutter, which constituted one of the 
main articles of food in the country? were olfered 10 
the gods," and were reckoned among the most valuable 
of farming products, ‘The very eggs of the geose were 
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counted in the inventories wherewith land-stewurds 
furnished their masters! The geese themselves, in 
flocks of fifty or more, were brought under the 
stewand’s eye to be inspected and reckoned. Goslings 
for the service of the table were delivered to him jn 
baskets? Ducks, though less common than geese, 
were likewise among the produce of the farmyard ;* 
and pigeons, which were a favourite article of food,* 
must also have engaged the attention of the producing 
class. 

It is among the most remarkable features of Egyp- 
tian farming, that not domestic animals only, but wild 
ones also, were bred and reared on the great estates, 
Wild goats, gazelles, and oryxes appear among the pos- 
sessions of the larger land-owners,* no less than oxen, 
sheep, and goats; and similarly, in the poultry-yard, 
the stork, the vulpanser, and other wild fowl share the 
farmers attention with ordinary ducks and geese.’ 
Probably no sharp line of distinction bad been a yet 
drawn between domestic end wild animals; it was not 
known how far domestication might be successfully 
carried ; experiments, in fact, were in progress which 
ultimately proved failures, the birds and beasts either 
not being capable of being thoroughly tamed, or not 
flourishing under human control sufficiently to make 
it worth the breeder's while to keep on with them. 

Another curious feature of Egyptian hushandry 
was the entire absence of wagons? and the very rure 
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use of carts! Agricultural produce was transported 
from the field to the barn or farm-yamd mainly by 
human labour? the peasants carrying it in bags or 
baskets on their shoulders, or slung between two meu 
‘on a pole, or sometimes by means of a yoke. Where 
this simple method was insufficient, asses were coni- 
monly employed to remove the produce, which they 
carried in panniers or else piled upon their backs? In 
conveying grain, or provender, or cattle even, to n dis- 
tant market, it is probable that boats were largely used, 
water communication between all parts of Egypt being 
easy by means of the Nile and the extensive canl- 
system, while ronds did not exist, and the country, being. 
everywhere intersected by wator-channels, was ill 
adapted for wheeled vehicles. 

"The beasts of burden used in Egypt were asses, cov, 
and oxen. Horses, which were carefully bred from. 
the time of their introduction, probably under tho 
eighteenth dynasty,’ were regarded as too noble, and 
perhaps too valuable, for such a purpose, They were 
commonly either ridden? or employed to draw enr- 
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icles and chariots chiefly by men of the upper classes, 
Farmers are said to have made use of them occasionally. 


in the Egyptian military force; the cavalry employed 
almost as many;* a brisk trade in them was also car- 
ried On with Syria and Palestine, where they were in 
reat request, und fetched high prices They seem 
not to have been allowed to graze in the fields, but to 
have been kept constantly in. stables and fed on straw 
and barley? On the whole it is clear that their con- 
nection with agriculture was but slight; and this brief 
notice of them will therefore suffice for the purposes of 
the present CHI eg uat 
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dere [yir] M tmdieo iu vi. Meyer vin Fer V rein 
Benin Dos. i 0l. 
"Tim: origin of Architecture, in the proper sense of the 
term; is different in different countries, In most it 
ings from the need which man has of shelter, and. 
desire which he entertains of making his dwelling- 
place not merely comfortable, but handsome, In some 
this desire seems not to have been early developed ; 
but in lieu of it, the religious sentiment brought archi- 
tecture into life the desire which worked being that 
of giving to the buildings wherein God was worshipped 
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a grandeur, a dignity, and a permanency worthy of 
Him, According to Herodotus) the first Egyptian. 
edifice of any pretension was a temple; and, could we. 
depend on this statement, it would follow that Egypt. 
was one of the countries in which architecture sprang 
from religion, "The investigations, however, conducted 
on Egyptian soil by modern inquirers, have led most 
of them to a different conclusion, and have seemed 
to them to justify Diodorus in the important place 
which he assigns, in speaking of Egyptian nrchi- 
tecture, to the Tonn. ‘The inhabitants of this re- 
ion,’ says the learned Siceliot, ‘consider the term of 
ma's present life to be utterly insignificant, and 
Hovote by far the largest. part of their attention to the. 
life after death, They call the habitations of the 
living " places of sojourn,” since we occupy them but. 
for a short time; but to the sepulehres of the dend 
they give the name of “eternal abodes,” sinco men will 
live in the other world for au infinite period, For 
these reasons they pay little heed to the construction 
of their houses while in what concerns burial they 
place no limit to the extravagance of their efforts.’ * 
‘The early Egyptian remains are in entire harmony 
with this statement. ‘They consist almost exclusively 
of sepulchral edifices. While scarcely a vestige is to 
be found of the ancient capital, Memphis, its necropolis 
‘on the adjacent range of hills contains many hundreds 
of remarkable tombs, and among them the * Three 
Pymmids’ which, ever since the time of Herodotus, 
have attracted the attention of the traveller beyond all 
the other marvels of the country: The art of pyramid 
building, which culminated in these mighty efforts, must 
have been practised for à considerable period before it 
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reached the degree of perfection which they exhibit ; 
and it is an interesting question, whether we cannot to 
a certain extent trace the progress of the art in the 
numerous edifices which cluster around the three giants, 
and stretch from them in two directions, northward to 
Abu-Roash, and southward as far as the Fayoum.! The 
latest historian of architecture has indeed conjectured 
that one, at any rate, of the most interesting of these 
subordinate buildings is of later date than the Three ;* 
but the best Egyptologists are of a different opinion, 
and regard it as among the most ancient of existing 
edifices? It is not improbable that some of the smaller 
unpretentious tombs are earlier, as they are simpler, 
than any of the pyramidal ones, and it is therefore with 
these that we shall commence the present account of 
Egyptian sepulchral architecture. 

Around the pyramids of Ghizeh, and in other loca- 
lities alao, wherever pyramids exist, are found numerous 
comparatively insignificant tombs which have as yet 
been only very partially explored and still more im- 
perfectly described. ‘Their general form is that of a 
truncated pyramid, low, and looking externally like 
a house with sloping walls, with only one door leading. 
to the interior, though they may contain several apart- 
ments; and no attempt is made to conceal the entrance. 
‘The body seems to have been preserved from profana- 
tion by being hid in a well of considerable depth, the 
opening into which was concealed in the thickness of 
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the walls’? The ground-plan of these tombs is usually 
in oblong square, the walls are of great thickness, and 
the roofs of the chambers nre in some instan, 
ported by massive square stone piers. There is tittle 
‘external ornamentation ;? but the interior is in almost 
every instance eluborately decorated with coloured 
bas-reliofs, representing either scenes of daily life or 
religious and mystic ceremonies. 

Tt was no great advance on these truncated pyra- 
mids to conceive the idea of adding to their height 
and solidity by the superimposition of some further 
atoreyy, constructed on u similar principle, but without 
internal chambers. An example of this stage of con- 
struction seems to remain in the curious monument at 
Meydoun, called by some a ‘pyramid,’ by othors a 
“tower,'? of which the opposite page contains a repre- 
sentation. 
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This monument, which is emplaced upon a rocky 
Knoll, has a square base, about 300 feet each way, and 
rises at an angle of 74°10’, in three distinct stages, to an 
elevation of nearly 195 feet. The first stage is by far 
the loftiest of the three, being little short of seventy fect; 
the second somewhat exceeds thirty-two feet, while the 
third (which, however, may originally have been higher) 
is at present no more than twenty-two feet six inches. 
"he material is & compact limestone, and must have 


Pyramid ot Myon, 


been brought from a considerable distance, ‘The blocks, 
which vary in length, have a thickness of about two 
feet, and ‘have been worked and put together with 
skill’? No interior passages or chambers have 
as yet been discovered in. this edifice, which has, how- 
ever, up to the present date, been examined very 
insufficiently- 
‘After the idea of obtaining elevation, and so gran- 
deur, by means of stages liad been once conceived, it 
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was easy to carry out the notion to a much greater 
extent thin that which had approved itself to the 
architect of the Pyramid of Meydoun, Accordingly 
we find at Saccarah an edifice similar in general cha- 
facter to the Meydoun pile, but built in six instead of 
three stages.’ The proportions are also enlarged con- 
siderably, the circumference measuring. 1,490 foet 
instead of 800, and the height extending to 200 feet. 
intend of 125, "Phe stages still diminish in height as 
they rise ; but the diminution is only slight, the topmost 
stage of all falling short of the basement one by no 
More thun éight foet and a half? The sides of the 
several stages have a uniform slope, which is nearly at 
the same angle with that of the Meydoun building—viz, 
78° 30 instead of 74°10’, The core of the Saccarah 
pyramid is of rubble; * but this poor nucleus js covered 
fund protected on all sides with & thick casing of lime- 
stone, somewhat roughly hewn and apparently quarried 
On the spot, In the rock beneath the pyramid, and 
almost under its apex,* js a sepulchral chamber paved 
with granite blocks, which, when discovered, contained 
A sarcophagus? and was connected with the external 
world by passages carefully concealed, A doorway 
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leading into another smaller chamber, a low and narrow 
opening, was ornamented at the sides by green cubes of 
baked clay, enmmelled on the surface, alternating with 
small limestone blocks; and the limestone lintel, which 
covered in the doorway at the top, was adorned with 


hieroglyphics 
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‘Section of shine, owing Original Construction, 


Among other pecaliatities of this pyramid are its 
departure from correct orientation, and its oMong square 
shape. It is said to be * the only pyramid in Egypt the 
sides of which do not exactly face the cardinal points;* 
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"The departure is ns much as 4* 85%, 
scarcely hayé been unintentional, To intention must 
also be ascribed the other peculiarity (which is not 
‘tnexumpled?), since the length by which the eastern and 
western sides exeeedod the northern and southern was 
certainly as mich as forty-three feet, According to a 
conjecture of the principal explorer, the oriyinal differ- 
ence was even greater, amounting to sixty-three feet, or 
more than one-fifth of the length of the shorter sides,* 
When multiplication of the stages had once been 
conceived of as possible, it became a more question of 
taste for the designer or the onderer of a monument how 
numerous the stages should be. It was ns easy to make 
them sixty as six, or two 
hundred as two, Evidence 
is wanting as to intermediate 
experiments; but it seems 
soon to have suggested itself 
to the Egyptian builders 
that the natural limit was 
that furnished by the thick- 
ness of the stones with which they built, each luyer of 
stones conveniently forming a distinct and separate 
stage. Finally, when n quasi-pyramid was in this way 
produced, it would naturally occur to an artistic mind 
to give a perfect finish to the whole by smoothing the 
exterior, which could be done in two. ways—either by 
planing down the projecting angles, of the several 
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gular spaces between the top of each step nnd the side 
of the succeeding one, 

There are from sixty to seventy pyramids remain- 
ing in Egypt which appear to have been constructed 
on these principles. Agreeing in form and in general 
method of construction, they diler greatly in size, and 
so in dignity and grandeur. As it would be wearisome 
to the reader if we were to describe more than a.fow. 
of these works, and as it has been usual from the most 
ancient times to distinguish three above all the rest,* 
we shall bo content to follow the example of most pre- 
‘vious historians of Egypt, and to conclude our account 
of this branch of Egyptian architecture with a brief 
description of the Three Great Pyramids of Ghizeh, 

‘The smallest of these constructions, which is usually, 
regarded as being the latest, was nearly of the same 
general dimensions as the stepped pyramid of Saccurah 
recently described. It a little exceeded the Saccarih 
building in height, while it a little fell short of it in 
circumference, The base was à square, exact or nearly. 
so, cach side measuring 354 feet and a few inches 
The perpendicular height wis 218 feet, and the angle 
of the slope fifty-one degrees. The pyramid covered 
‘an area of two acres three roods and twenty-one poles, 
and contained above ning millions of cubic feet of solid 
masonry, calculated to have weighed 702,460 tons. 
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Originally it was built in steps or stages; like the Sac- 
curah monument; the stages, however, were perpen- 
dicular, and not sloping; they seem to lave been five in _ 
mumber, and were not intended to be seen, the angles 
formed by the steps being at once filled in with masonry. 
Externally the lower half of the pyramid was covered 
with several layers of a beautiful red granite? bevelled 
At the joints,* while the easing of the upper half as well 


uberal View of the Tomb-chasaler af the Thin! Pyremid 


as the main bulk of the interior was of limestone, 
‘Nearly below the apex, sunk deep in the native rock 
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‘om which the pyramid stands, is a sepulchral chamber, 
‘or rather series of chambers, in one of which wus 
found the sarcophagus of the monarch whom tradition 
lud Jong pointed out as the builder of the monu- 
ment! The chamber in question, which measures 
twenty-one feet eight inches in length, eight feet seven 
inches in breadth, and eleven feet three inches in 
its greatest height? runs in a direction which is 
exactly north and south, and is composed entirely of 
granite, The floor was originally formed of large 
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sides and ends were lined with slabs two and a half 
fect thick; while the roof was composed of huge blocks 
set obliquely, and extending from the side walls, on 
which they rested, to the centre, where they met at at 
obtuse angle. Tnternally these blocks had been caved 
out after being put in place, and the roof of the cham- 
ber wis thus n pointed arch of a depressed character, 
‘Tho slabs covering the sides had been fastened to the 


Fock and to each other by means of iron cramps, two 
of which were found in aiti. 

‘The sarcophagus which the chamber contained was 
extremely remarkable. Formel, with the exception 
of the lid, of à single mass of blue-black basalt and 
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exhibiting in places marks of the suw which had been 
used in quarrying it, it had been carved and polished 
with great care, and was a beautiful object! The enda 
almost exactly reproduced those doorways of ancient 
tombs which n been already mentioned as imitations 
of woodwork, while the sides showed a continuation 
of the same carving, und are thought to represent the 
façade of palace? Externally the sarcophagus wax 
eight feet long, tireo feet high, and three broad; 
internally the dimensions were six feet by two. Tho 
weight was nearly three tons." 
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a lower and a higher one. The lower one i» 175 feet 
long, and conducts from the great chamber to the 
external air, at first along a level, but afterwards by an. 
incline, which rises gently at an angle of 26° 2. The 
other pasuge is much shorter. It leads out of the 
upper part of the great chamber, nt first horizontally, 
but afterwards at a slope of 27° 84’, terminating where 
it reaches the surfice of the rock and comes in contact 
with the masonry of the pyramid! lt is conjectured 
that this was the original entrance, and that the monu- 
‘ment, as first designed, was to have had a base of only 180 
feet and an elevation of 145; but that afterwards either 
the original designer or a later sovereign conceived the 
idea of enlarging the work, and, having built over the 
upper passage, constructed a new one? 

‘The Second Pyramid of Ghizeh, situated N.N.E. 
of the ‘Third. (see plan opposite) at the distance of 
about 270 yards, had an ares which was about four 
times ns large, and attained an elevation exceeding 
that of the Third by a little more than a hundred 
feet, The base was a square, each side of which 
measured 707 feet; the sides rose at an angle of 52°20’; 
and the perpendicular height was, consequently, 454 
feet! The area covered amounted to almost eleven 
acres and a hulf;* the cubic contents are estimated at 
71,670,000 feet; and the weight of the entire mass is 
calculated at 5,809,000 tons Like most other pyra- 
mids, it contained a sepulchral chamber almost under 
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the mpex; this was carved out of the solid rock, but 
covered in by the basement stones of the edifice, which 
were here sloped at au angle! The length of the 
chamber from east to west was forty six feet, its breadth 
from north to south a little more than sixteen feet, its 
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greatest height twenty-two feet? Tt contained a plain 
granite sarcophagus, without inscription of any kind, 
Which was sunk into the floor, and measured in length 
eight feet seven inches, in breadth three feet six inches, 
and in depth three feet* The chamber was connected 
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with the world without by two passages, one of which, 
commencing in the north. side of the pyramid, at the 
height of fifty feet above the base, descended to the 
Jovel of the base at an angle of 25^ 55", after which it 
became horizontal; while the other, beginning outside 
‘the pyramid in the pavement at its foot, descended at an 
angle of 21° 40' for a hundred foot, was horizontal for 
sixty feet, and then, ascending for ninoty-six feet, joined 
the upper passage halfway between the outer air and 
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the central ehamber. Connevted with the horizontal 
part of the lower passage were two other smaller 
chambers, which did not appear to have been sepul- 
chral, "These measured respectively eleven feet by six 
and thirty-four feet by ten* They were entirely 
hewn out of the solid rock, and had no lining of hs 
kind. "The passages were in part lined with granite ;* 
And granite seems to huve been used for the outer 
casing of the two lower tiers of the pyramid, thus 
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extending to a height of between seven aud eight feet : 
Dut otherwise the material employed was either the lime- 
stone of the vicinity, or the better quality of the same 
substance which is furnished by the Mokattam range. 
‘The construction is inferior to that of either the First 
or the Third Pyramid ; it is loose and irregular, in 
places *a sort of giguitic rubble-work,’ composed of 
large blocks of stone intermixed with mortar, and 
seems scarcely worthy of builders who were acquainted 
with such far superior methods. 

‘The First Pyramid of Ghizeh—the * Great Pyrami 
as it is commonly eallod—the Ingest and loftiest baild- 
ing which the world contains, is situated almost due 
north-east of the Second Pyramid,” at the distance of 
about 200 yanls T was placed on n lower level than 
that occupied by the Second Pyramid, and did not reach 
to ns great an vlecution above the plain? In height 
from the base, however, it exceeded that pyramid by 
twenty-six feet six inches, in the length of the base. 
Jine by fifty-six feet, and in the extent of the area ] 
by one acre three roods and twenty-four poles, Tts d 
original perpendicular height is variously estimated, at 
480, 484, und 435 fett The length. of its side was 
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T04 fet and its area thirteen acres one rood and 
twenty-two poles. Tt has been familiarly deseribed as 
a building ‘more elevated than the Cathedral of St, 
Paul's, on nn area about that of Lincoln's Inn Fields,'* 
‘The solid masonry which it contained is estimated at 
more than 89,000,000 cubic feet, and the weight of 
the mass at 6,848,000 tons* The basement stones are 
many of them thirty fect in length * and nearly five 
foot high. Altogether, the edifice is the largest and 
most masive building in the world and not only so, 
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but by far the largest and most massive—the building 
which ‘approaches it the nearest being the Second Py- 
ramid, which contains 17,000,000 cubic foet less, and 
is very much inferior in the method of its construc- 
tion. 

‘The internal arrangement of chambers and passages 
in the Great Pyramid is peculiar and complicated. A 
single entrance in the middle of the northern front, 
opening from the thirteenth stop or stage from the 
base, conducts by a gradual inclino, st an angle of 
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26° 41", to a subterranean chamber, deep in the rock, 
anl nearly under the apex of the building, which 
measures forty-six feet by twenty-seven, and is eleven 
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feet high. The passage itself is low and narrow, 
varying from four to three feet only in height, and in 
width from three feet six inches to two feet nine, Tris 
necessary to creep along the whole of it ina stooping 
posture. The sides, which are perpendicular, are formed 
of blocks of Mokattam limestone, and the passage is 
roofed in by flat masses of the same, Above two such 
masses are seen, at the entrance, two stones, and then 
two more placed at an angle, nnd meeting so that they 
support each other, and act as an arch, taking off the 
pressure of the superincumbent masonry. lt is supe 
posed that the same construction has been employed 
Along the whole passage until it enters the rock? This 
it does nt the distance of wbout forty yards from the 
outer nir, after which it is carried through the rock in 
the same liue for about seventy yards, nearly to the 
subterranean chamber, with which it is joined by a 
horizontal passage nine yards in length. No sarcophagus 
was found in this chamber, which must, however, it is 
thought, have originally contained one.” 

At the distance of twenty-one yards from the en- 
trance to the pyramid an ascending passage goes ofl 
from the descending one, at an angle which is nearly 
»irmilnr and this passage is carried through the heart 
of the pyramid, with the same height and width as the 
iher, for the distance of 124 feet, At this point it 
divides^ A low ‘horizontal gallery, 110 feet long, 
conducts 10 a chamber, which has been called *the 
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Queen's, a room about nineteen feet long by seventeen 
feet. broni, roofed in with sloping blocks, and having a 
height of twenty feet in the centre? Another longer 
and much loftier gallery or corridor continues on in the 
line of the ascending. passage for 150 fect, and is then 
joined by a short passage to the central or main cham- 
ber—that in which was found the sarcophagus of 
Cheops, or Khwfu ‘The great gallery is of very 
curious construction, It is five feet two inches wide 
at the base, and is formed of seven layers of stones, 
each layer projecting a little beyond the one below it, 
so that the gallery contracts aa it ascends; and the ceil- 
ing, which measures only about four feet, is formed of 


flut stones laid across this space, and resting on the two + 


uppermost layers or tiers. The central chamber, into 
which this gallery leads, has a length (from enst to 
west) of thirty-four feet, a width of seventeen feet, nnd. 
n height of nineteen.* Tt is composed wholly of granite, 
beautifully polished, and is*roofed in a manner which 
shows great ingenuity and extreme care. In the first. 
place, nine enormous granite blocks, each of them 
measuring nearly nineteen feet long. are laid across 
the room to form the ceiling ; then above these there 
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isa low chamber, roofed 
in similarly; this is fol- 
lowed bya second chum- 
ber, athird, anda fourth; 
finally, above the fourth, 
isa triangular opening, 
roofed in by blocks that 
slope st an angle anil 
support each other, like 
those over the entrance, 
Further, from the great 
chamber are carried, 
northwards and south- 
wards, two ventilators 
or airpassages, which 
open on the outer sur- 
face of the pyramid, and 
are respectively 233 and 
174 feet long! These 
passages are square, or 
nearly so, and have a 
diameter varying be- 
tween six ond nine 
© inches, Finally, it must 
be noted that from the 
_ subterrunean chamber a 
passage is continued to- 
wards the south, which 
is horizontal, and ex- 
tends a distance of fifty- 
three feat, where it ab- 
e = ruptly terminates with- 
Schusteatiey in Gent Pynmid. ont leading to anything." 
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Miny speculations have been indulged in, and 
various most ingenious theories have been framed, as 
to the object or objects for which the pyramids were 
constructed, and as to their perfect adaptation to their 
ends, lt hus been supposed that the Great Pyramid 
embodies revelations as to the earth's diameter and cir- 
cumference, the true length of an aro of the meridian, 
and the proper universal unit of measure. Tt has been 
conjectured that it was an observatory, and that its 
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sides and. its various passages had their inclinations 
determined by the position of certain stars at certain 
sensons* But the fact seems to be, as remarked by the 
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first of living English Egyptologers,” thut ‘these ideas do 
not appeur to have entered into the minds of the con- 
structors of the pyramids, who employed the measures 
known to them for their symmetrical construction,” but 
Had no theories as to measure itself, and sloped their 
passages at such augles as were most convenient, with- 
out any thought of the part of the heavens whereto 
they would happen to point. The most sound and 
sober view seems to be, that the pyramids were in- 
tended simply to be tombs* The Egyptians had a 
profound belief in the reality of the life beyond the 
grave, and a conviction that that life was, somehow or 
other, connected with the continuance of the body. 
"They embulined the bodies of the dead in a most scien- 
tile way; end having thus, so far as was possible, 
secured them nguinst the results of natural decay, they 
desired to secure them also, against accidents and 
against the malice of enemies. With this view they 
placed them in chambers, rock-cnt, or constructed of 
huge blocks of stone, und then piled over these cham- 
bere a mass that would, they thought, make it almost 
impossible that they should be violuted. The leading 
idea which governed the forms of their constructions 
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was that of durability :! and tlie pyramid appearing to 
them to be, as it is, the most durable of architectural 
forme, they accordingly adopted it. ‘The passages 
with which the pyramids are penetrated were required 
hy the circumstance that kings built their sepulchres 
for themselves, instead of trusting to the piety of a 
successor, and thus it was necessary to leave s way 
of access to the sepulehral chamber. No sooner was 
the body deposited than the passage or passages were 
blocked, Huge portcullises, great masses of granite 
or other hard stone, were placed across them? and 
these so effectually obstructed the ways that moderns 
have in several instances had to leave them where they. 
were pnt by the builders, and to quarry a path round 
them. "The entrances to the passages were undoubtedly 
‘intended to be concealed," and were, we may be sure, 
concealed in every case, excepting the rare one of the 
necession, before the tomb was finished, of a new and 
hostile dynasty? As for the angles of the passages, 
whereof so much bas been said, they were determined 
by the engineering consideration, at what slope a heavy 
body like a sarcophagus could be lowered or mised to 
most advantage, resting without slipping when required. 
to rest, sud. moving readily when required to move." 
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The ventilating passages of the Great Pyramid were 
simply intended’ to run in the line of shortest distance 
‘between the central chamber and the external air. 
‘This line they did not exactly attain, the northern pas- 
sage reaching the surface of the pyramid about fifteen 
feet lower, and the southern one about the same dis- 
tance higher than it ought, results arising probably 
from slight errors in the calculations of the builders. 

Tn considering the architectural merit of the pyra- 
mids, two points require to be kept distinct—first 
their technic, and secondly their artisti¢ or xesthetic 
value. 

‘Technically speaking, a simple pyramid is mot 4 
work of much difficulty. ‘To place masses of stone in 
layers one upon another, each layer receding from the 
lust, and the whole rising in steps until a single stone 
crowns the summit; then to proceed downwards and 
smooth the fares, either by cutting away the projections 
or by filling up the angles of the steps, is a process 
requiring little constructive art and no very remarkable 
engineering skill. If the stones are massive, then, of 
course, a certain amount of engineering proficiency will 
be implied in their quarrying, their transport, and their 
elevation into place; but this Jast will be much facili- 
tuted by the steps, since they afford a resting-place for 
the block which is being raised, at each interval of two 
or three fect! Had the Egyptian pyramids been no- 
thing more than this—had they been merely solid 
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masses of stone—the technic art displayed in them 
would not have been great, We should have had to 
notice for approval only the proper arrangement. of the 
steps in a gradually diminishing series; the prudent 
employment of the largest blocks for the basement and 
of smaller and still smaller ones above; and the neat 
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cutting and exact fitting of the stones that form the outer 
casing? As it is, however, the pyramid-builders are 
deserving of very much higher praise, Their construc- 
tions were not solid, but had to coutain passages and 
chambers—chambers which it was esential should 
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remain intact, and passages which must not/be allowed 
1o cause any settlement or subsidence of the building. 
It is in the formation of these passages and chambers 
thatthearchitects of the pyramids exhibited their technic 

ers. *No one ean possibly examine the interior of 
the Grent Pyramid, says Mr. Ferguson, * without 
being strick with astonishment st the wonderful 
mechunical skill displayed in its construction. The 
immense blocks of granite brought from Syéné—w dis- 
tance of 500 miles—polished like glass, and so fitted 
That the joints can scarcely be detected. Nothing can 
he more wonderful thin the extraordinary amount of 
knowledge displayed in the construction of the dis- 
changing chambers over the roof of the principal apart- 
ment, in the alignment of the sloping galleries, in the 
provision of ventilating shafts, and in all the wonderful 
contrivances of the structure. All these, too, are car- 
ried out with such precision that, notwithstanding the 
immense superincumbent weight, no settlement. iu any 
part can be detected to the extent of an appreciable 
fraction of an inch, Nathing more perfect mechanically 
has ever been erected since that timet 

Aesthetically, the pyramids have undoubtedly fur 
less merit. *In itself,’ as the writer above quoted well 
observes, ‘there can be nothing less artistic than a 
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pyramid.’ Tt has no element of architectural excel- 
lence but greatness, and this it conceals as much us 
possible, “A pyramid never looks as lange as it is; 
and it is not till you almost touch it that you can realise 
its vast dimensions, This is owing principally to all its 
parts sloping away from the eyo instead of boldly chal+ 
lenging olservation,'* Sl the great pyramids of 
Egypt, having this disadvantage to struggle against, 
must be said to have overcome it, By the vastness of 
their mass, by tho impression of solidity and durability 
which they produce, partly also perhaps by the sym- 
metry aud harmony of their lines and their perfect 
simplicity and freedom from ornament, they do convey 
to the beholder a senso of grandeur and majesty, they 
do produce within him a feeling of astonishment nnd 
awe, such as is scarcely caused by any other of the 
erections of mun. Tn all uges travellers have felt and 
expressed the warmest and strongest admiration for 
them? ‘They impressed Herodotus ws no works that 
he had seen elsewhere, except perlnps the Babylouian. 
‘They astonished Germanies, familiar as he was with 
the great constructions of Home? hey stirred the 
spirit of Napoleon, and furnished him with one of his 
most telling phrases. — Greece and Rome reckoned 
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them among the Seven Wonders of the world! Mo- 
derns have doubted whether they could really be the 
work of human hands? If they possess one only of 
thé elements of architectural excellence, they possess 
that element to so great an extent that in respect of it 
they are unsurpassed, and probably unsurpassible. 
‘Before quitting altogether the subject of the pyramids 
it should perhaps be noted—first, that the Egyptians 
mot unfrequently built brick pyramids’? and prided 
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themselves upon constructing durable monuments with 
$0 poor a material ; and secondly, that they occasion- 
ally built pyramids with two -distinct inclinations. 
"The-soutliern stone pyramid of Dashoor, which has a 
base of nearly 617 feet, is commenced at an angle of 
54^ 15^, und, if this slope had been continued, must 
have rise to an elevation of nearly 400 feet. When, 


however, the work hud been carried up to the height of 
About 150 feet, the angle was suddenly changed to one 
of 42" only, and the monument being finished at this low 
slope, lost sixty feet of its proper elevation, falling short. 
of 340 feet by a few inches? The effect of a pyramid 
of this kind is pronounced to be unpleasant;® and there 
can be little doubt * that the change of construction, 
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when made, was an after-thought resulting from a 
désire to complete the work more rapidly than had 
been at first intended. 

Besides the brick and stone tombs thus elaborately 
constricted, the Egyptans were also in the habit of 
forming rock-epulehres by excavations in the mom- 
4ains whereby the Nile Valley was bordered. These 
‘excavated wombs belong to a period somewhat liter 
than that of the pyramids, and have but few archi- 
tectural features, being for the most part a mere suc- 
cession of chambers and passages,’ with walls und 
ceilings ormamented by painting and sculpture, but 
devoid of any architectural decoration. Still, there 
are certain exceptions to the general rule; Occasion- 
ally the entrances, and again the larger chambers, are 
supported by columns; and these, though for the most 
part plain, have in some instances an ornamentation 
which is interesting, showing as it does the germ of 
features which ultimately came to be employed widely 
and recognised as possessing great merit, In the ear- 
liest of the rock-tombs the pillar is a mere pior,” at first 
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square or, at any rate, rectangular; then the project 
anglesare eut away, —— ——— 
and the shape be 
M comes octagonal; 
finally, the octagon 
is rounded off into 
J a circle, This form 
ng too simple, an. 
ornamentation of it 
is projected, and that sort of shallow 
fluting appears which characterises the 
Doric order of tho Greeks. Several 
tombs at Beni Hassan, in Middle Egypt, 
exhibit pillars so like the Grecian that 
they have obtained the name of * Proto- 
+” Sixteen shallow curved inden- 
tations, carried in straight lines from top 
to bottom of the columns, streak them. 
with delicate varieties of shade and light, 
adding greatly to their richness and 
effect. The sides slope n little, so that 
the column tapers gently; but there is | ~~ 
no perceptible enfasis or hyperbolic Y 
curve of the sides. "The base is large, 
and thereis a square plinth between the oz, Fint aut 
column and the architrave, which latter Sew of Isse. 
is wholly unornamented, The entire effect is simple 
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Another still more elegant. and thoroughly Egyp- 
tian column, which is found occasionally in the early 
tombs, seems to deserve description. This appears to 
imitate four reeds or lotus stalks, clustered together 
and bound round with a ligature near 
the top, above which they swell out- and 
form a capital ‘This pillar stands— 
like the other—on its own base, and. 
is rather more tapering, It was some- 
times delicately coloured with streaks 
and bars of blue, pink, yellow, green, 
and white, which gave it a very agree- 
‘able appearance.! 

‘The spaces. between the pillars are 
sometimes occupied by curvilinear 
roof? which, though not exhibiting 
any engineering skill, since they are 
merely cut in the. rock, imply, at any 
mate, an appreciation of the beauty of 
coved ceilings, and suggest, if they do 
not prove, an acquaintance with the 
atch. Such a knowledge was certainly 
possessed by the later Egyptisns, and 
may not improbably have been ac- 
quired even at the very remote date to 
Le Eee mne the tombs in question belong. 

Ithough their early architecture is 
almost entirely of a dian character, yet we have a 
certain amount of evidence that, even from the first, the 
‘Tewrus hed a place in the regards of the Egyptians, 
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though a place very much inferior to that occupied by 
the Tomb, Not only isthe building of temples ascribed. 
by the ancient writers to more than one of the early 
kings! but-remains have been actually found which the 
best authorities view as edifices of this class,* belonging 
certainly to a very ancient period. One such edifice 
has been discovered, and nt least partially explored, in 
the immedinte vicinity of the Second Fyramid—that of 
Chephten—and may be confidently regarded as of his 
erection. It consists mainly of a single apartment, 
"built in the form of the letter T. and measuring about 
100 feet each way. The entrance was in the middle 
of the eros-bar of the T, which 
was a sort of gallery 100 feet long 
by twenty-two wide, divided down 
the middle by a single range of 
oblong-square piers, built of the 
best Syenite granite. From this 
gallery opened out at right angles 
the other limb of the apartment, 
which had a length of neatly eighty 
feet with a breadth of thirty-three, and was divided by 
a double range of similar piers into three portions, just 
as our churches commonly are into a nave and two 
isles The temple has no roof, but is believed to have 
been covered with granite blocks, laid across from the 
walls to the piers, or from one pier to another. The 
walls were lined with slabs of alabaster, arragonite, or 
other rare stones, skilfully cut and deftly fitted together z 
and the temple was further adorned with statues of the 
founder, haying considerable artistic merit, and executed 
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in green ‘basalt, æ close-grained and hard material, A 
Certain number of narrow passages, leading to small 
chambers, were connected with it, but these must be 
regarded as mere adjuncts, vot interfering with the 
main building. 

There is no beauty of ornamentation and but little 
constructive skill in the temple which we have been 
considering, It hns been described as ‘the simplest 

| and least adorned in the world"? Sull, we are told 
int the effect is pleasing. * AIL the parta of the build- 
ing are plain—straight and square, without a single 
moulding of any sort, but they are perfetly propor- 
tioned tothe work they have to-do. “They are pleas- 


i ingly and effectively arranged, and. they bave all that. 
Tithio grandeur which is inherent in large masses of 

| precious materials,!$ 

1 ‘The means do not exist for tracing with any com- 

i pleteness the gradual ndvunce which the Egyptians 


male in their temple-building, from edifices of thie 
extreme anil archaic simplicity to the complicated and 
elaborate constructions in which their architecture ulti- 
) mately culminated. The dates of many temples are 
tuicertain ; others, of which portions are ancient, have 
heen so altered and improved by later builders that 
their original features are overlaid, and cannot now be 
recovered. We can only say, that as early as the 
time of the twelfth dynasty the obelisk was invented 
and became an adjunct and ornament of the temple; 
its ordinary position being at either side of a doorway 
„of moderate height, which it overtopped; and that 
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oon after the aecession of the eighteenth dynasty —if. 
mot even earlier—round pillars were introduced! as 
a substitute for square piers, which they gradually 
superseded, retaining however to the lust, in their mas- 
sive form, a pier-like character. About the same time 
the idea arose (which afterwards prevailed universally) 
of forming a temple by means of a succession of courts, 
colannaded or otherwise, opening one into another, 
and generally increasing in richness as they receded 
from the entrance, but terminating ina mass of small 
chambers, which were probably apartments for the 
priests. 

‘The progress of tlie Egyptian builders in temples of 
this kind will perhaps be sufficiently shown if we take 
three specimens, one from Medinet-Abou, belonging to 
the early part of the eighteenth dynasty ; another, that 
of the Raniesenm, belonging to the very best Egyptian 
period—the reign of Rameses TL, of the nineteenth 
dynasty; and the third, that magnificent temple at 
‘Karnak, the work of at least seven distinct monarchs, 
whose reigns cover a space of above five hundred years, 
which hns been well compared to the greatest medieval 
cathedrals? gradually built up by the piety of successive 
ages, each giving to God the best that ite art could 
produce, and all uniting to create an edifice richer and 
more various than the work of any single age could 
ever be, yet still not inharmonious, but from first to last. 
repeating with modifications the same forms and domi- 
‘nated by the same ideas, 

‘The temple at Medinet-Abou faces to the south- 
east? Th is entered by a doorway of no great height, 
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on either side of which are towers or ‘pylons? of 
moderate elevation, built (as usual) with slightly slop- 
ing sides, and crowned by a projecting cornice. The 
gateway is ornamented with hieroglyphics and figures 
of gods;? but the pylons, except on their internal 
faces, are plain. Having passed through this portal, 
the traveller finds himself in a rectangular court, rather 
more than sixty feet long by thirty brond, bounded on 
cither side by a high wall, and leading to a colonnaded 
building, This which is the temple proper, consists 
of an oblong cell, intended, probably, to be lighted from 
the roof, aud of a gallery or colonnade running entirely 
round the cell, and supported in front and at the sides 
by square piers. The side colonnades haven length of 
about fifty feet, while the front colonnade or porch has 
wlength of thirty-five or forty. Tlie space between the 
cell und the piers is a distance of about nine fect, and 
this has been roofed in with blocks of stone extending 
horizontally across it; but the roof, thus formed, hav- 
ing, apparently, shown signs of weakness in places, and 
further support having been needed, four octagonal 
pillars have been introduced nt the weak points? The 
position of three of these is fairly regular: but one 
stands quite abnormally, as will be seen by reference 
totheplin, At either end of the front gallery or porch 
are apartments—one nearly square, about fifteen feet by 
twelve; the other oblong, about twenty-seven feet by 
fifteen. In this lutter nre two round pillars with bell or 
lotus capitals,‘ intended to support the roof. In the reat 
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of the temple, and in the same line with the side piers, 
are'a group of six apartments, opening one into another, 
and accessible only from the gallery immediately be- 
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hind the cell. ‘The whole interior of the temple is 
profusely ornamented with hieroglyphics and sculp- 
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tures, chiefly of a religious charactor, Externally: this 
building ean have had but little grandeur or beauty ; 
internally it can scarcely have been very satisfactory ; 
but the: sculptures, whose effect was heightened by 
painting, may have given it certain character of rich- 


Rios of Temple at MedinisnAbos, 


A great advance upon this edifice had been made 
by the time when Rameses TI, constructed the building, 
known formerly- as the Memnonium; and now com- 
monly called the Hameseum, at Thebes. Still, the 
general plin of the two buildings is not very dissimilar. 
‘The entrance-gateway stood, similarly, between two 
tall pylons, or * pyramidal masses of masonry, which, 
like the two western towers of a Gothic cathedral, are 
the appropriate and most imposing part of the structure 
externally. *. It led, like the other, into a rectangular 
courtyard, bounded on either side by high walls, which, 
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however, were in this instance screened by a double 
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colonnade, supported on two rows of round pillars, ten 
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in each row! From this courtyard a short fight of 
steps, and then a broad passage, conducted into an 
juner poristyle court? a little smaller but very much 
more splendid that: the outer, On the side of entrance, 
amd on that opposite, were eight squure piers, with 
volossi in front, ench thirty feet high; while on the 
right aud Teft were double ranges of circular columns, 
eight in each range, the inner one béinz continued on 
behind the square piers which faced the spectator on 
lis entrance. Passing om from this court in a straight 
fine, and mounting another short staircase, the traveller 
found himself in a pillared hall of great beauty, formed 
by forty-eight columns in eight rows of six each, most 
of which are still standing. The pillars of the two 
central rows exceed the others both in height and dia- 
meter.’ They are of a different order from the side 
pillars, having the bell-shaped or lotus capital which 
curves so gracefully at the top; while the side capitals 
are contracted as they ascend, and are decidedly less 
pleasing. The whole of the hull was roofed over with 
large blocks of stone, light being admitted into it 
mainly by means of a clerestory in the way shown 
by the section opposite. All the columns, together 
with the walls enclosing them, were beautifully orna- 
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mented with patterns, hieroglyphics, and bas-reli 
in the stone and then brilliantly coloured! Behind 
the hall were chambers, probably nine in number. 
perhaps more, the two main ones supported by eight 
pillars each, and. lighted, most likely, by a clerestory : 
the others either dark or perhaps receiving light through 
windows pierced in the outer walls, 

A magnificent ornament of this temple, and pro- 
bably its greatest glory, was a sitting colossus of enor- 
mous size, formed of a mingle mass of red Syenite 
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granite, and polished with the greatest care, which 
now lies in fragments upon the soil of the great court- 
yard and provokes the astonishment of all beliolders.* 
Tis original height is estimated at eighteen yards, and its 
cubic contents at nearly 12,000 feet which would 
give it a weight of almost 900 tons! Tt was the 
largest of all the colossal statues of Egypt, exceeding 
tu height the two seated colossi in its vicinity, one of 
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Which is known as ‘the vocal Memmon; by nearly 
seven feet! 

The Great Temple of Karnak is termed by the latest 
historian of architecture ‘the noblest effort of archi- 
tectural magnificence ever produced by the hand of 
man’? Th Gommences with « long avenue of crio- 
sphinxes* facing towards each other, and leading to a 
portal, placed: (as usual) between two pylons, one of 
‘which ix still nearly complete and rises to the height. 
of 185 feet* The portal gives access to a vast open 
court, with a covered corridor on either side resting 
upon round pillars, and a double line of columns 
down the centre, The court and corridors are 275 
feet Tong, while the distance from the outer wall of the 
right to that of the left corridor is 329 feet. The area 
of tie court should thus be nearly 100,000 square feet. 
‘A portion of it, however, on the right is occupied by a 
building which seems to have been a shrine or sanc- 
tiary distinct from the main temple. This edifice, 
placed at right angles to the walls of the court, inter- 
rupts the colonnade npon the right after it has reached 
about hal its natural length, and, projecting in front of 
it, contracts the court in this quarter, while nt the same 
time it penetrates beyond the line of the walls to n dis- 
tance of about 120 feet. Tt js constructed in the usual 
manner, with two pylons in front, an entrance court 
eolonuaded on three sides, an inner pillared chamber 
lighted from the roof, and some apartments behind, 
one of which is thought to have been the sanctuary. 
Small în proportion to the remainder of the vast pile 
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whereof it forms a part, this temple has yet a length of 
160 feet and a breadth of nearly eiglity,! thus covering 
an urea of 12,500 square fect. It is ornamented 
throughout with sculptures and inscriptions, which 
Tave been finished with great care, 

On the side of the court facing the great entrance 
two vast pylons once more mised themselves aloft, to a 
greater height, probably, than the entrance ones though 
now they are mere heaps of ruins. In front of them pro- 

jected two masses like the ante of a portico, between 
Ds a flight of seven steps? led up to a vestibule 
vr antechamber, fifty feet by twenty, from which a 
broad and lofty passage conducted into the wonder- 
ful pillared hall which is the great glory of the Karnak 
edifice. Tn length nearly 330 feet,* in width 170, this 
magnificent apartment was supportéd by 164 mas- 
sive stone columns; divided into three groups—twelve 
central ones, ench sixty-six feet high and thirty-three in 
circumference, forming the main avenue down its midst; 
while on either side sixty-one, of slightly inferior dimen- 
sions supported the huge wings of the chamber, ar- 
ranged in seven rows of seven each, and two rows of six. 
The internal area of the chamber was above 56,000 
square feet, and. that of the entire building, with its walls 
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find pylons, more than $8,000 square fect, a larger area 
than that covered by the Dom of Cologne, the greatest 
of all the cathedrals of the North. The’ slight irre- 
gularity in the arrangement of the pillars above noticed 
was caused by the projection into the apartment at its 
further end of a sort of vestibule (enclosed by th 
walls and flanked at the angles by square piers) which 
stood. out from the pylons, wherewith the hall ter- 
tminated towards the south-east. These seem to have 
been of somewhat smaller dimensions than those which 
gave entrance to the hall from the courtyard; but 
their height can scarcely have been less than à hundred 
or a hundred and twenty feet. 

Passing through these inner. propylaa. the visitor 
found himself in a long corridor open to the sky, 
and saw before him on either hand w tall tapering 
obelisk of rose-coloured granite covered with hiero- 
glyphics? and beyond them fresh propylea—of inferior 
size to any of the others, and absolutely without orna- 
ment—which guarded the entrance into cloistered 
court,#240 feet long by sixty-two broad, running at right 
angles to the general axis of the edifice, The roof of 
the cloister was supported by square piers with colossi 
in front, the number of such piers being thirty-six. In 
the open court, on either hand of the doorway which 
gave entrance into it, stood an obelisk of the largest 
dimensions known to the Egyptians? « huge monolith, 
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100 feet high and above eight feet square at the base, 
which is calculated to have contained 138 cubic mètres 
‘of granite, and to have weighed nearly 360 tons." 
Leaving these behind him, snd ascending a second 
short ight of steps, the visitor passed through a portal 
‘opposite to that by which he had entered the cloistered 
‘court, and found himself in a small vestibule, about 
forty feet by twenty, pierced by a doorway in the middle 
‘of each of its four sides, and conducting to à building 
which seems properly regarded as the adytum or inmost 
sanctuary of the entire temple* This was an edifice 
about 120 feet square, composed of a central cell of 
polished granite, fifty-two feet long by fourteen broad, 
surrounded by a covered corridor. and flanked on either 
side by a set of small apartments, accessible by twenty 
small doorways from the court in-which the building 
stood. The style here was one of primitive simplicity. 
No obelisks, no colossi, no pillars even, if we except three 
introduced to sustain a failing roof," broke the flat uni- 
forniity of the straight wall. Nothing was to be seen 
in the way of ornament excepting the painted sculp- 
tures and hierogiyphical legends wherewith the walls 
were everywhere adorned, and two short stele or 
prisms of pink granite, which stood on either side of 
the entrance to the granite cell, This cell itself was 
broken into three parts, Passing between the stelm, one 
entered a porch or anteroom, sixteen feet broad and 
about six feet deep, from which a doorway about eight 
feet wide led into a first chamber, or * Holy Place,’ 
twenty feet long by fourteen, Hence, another doorway, 
repe Up cs 
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of the same width as the first, conducted into the “Holy of 
Holies an oblong square, twenty-seven feet by fourteen, 
richly decorated both on walls and ceiling with paintings. 
"The general resemblance in plan of this sacred cell, with 
its inner and outer apartments, its porch, and its two 
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stela: before the porch, to the Temple of the Jews—simi- 
Jarly divided into three parts und with *Jacliin and Boaz” 

in fromt!—must strike every student of architecture. 
‘The entire square building here described, whereof 
the granite cell was the ameleus or central part, stood 
at one-end of a vast open court which surrounded it 
on three sides, ‘The court itself was enclosed by high 
walls, behind which were long corridors, thought to 
huve been divided formerly into numerous rooms for 
priests or guards, and running the whole length of the 
court, from the south-eastern pylons of the cloister to 
ati edifice at the further extremity of the court, which 
must now engage our attention, This was a pillared 
sul Boat Trot in feet a bm |ia nia eros, - Pant a. 
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hall, 140 feet long by fifty-five feet wide, containing 
two tows of massive square columns or piers, and two 
tows of round pillars with bell-shaped capitals reversed. 
‘The round pillars supported a lofty roof, with a clere- 
story admitting the light of day, while the square piers, 
rising to a less height, formed, comparatively speaking, 
low aisles on either side of the grand avenue. The 
axis of the ball was at right angles to the gencral axis 
of tbe temple. It was entered by three doors, two 
placed symmetrically in the centre of the north-western 
and south-eastern walls, the other, strangely and abnor- 
‘mally, at its southern corner. Around this hall were 
grouped a number of smaller chambers, some- sup- 
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ported by pillars, come by square piers, while others 
were so narrow that they could be roofed over by 
blocks of stone resting only on the side walls, The 
number of these sroall apartments seems to have been 
not less than forty? 

It is time now to turn from the details of this vast 
edifice, or rather mass of edifices, to its broad features 
and general dimensions. It is in shape a rectangular 
oblong, nearly four times as long as itis wide, extending 
from N.W. to SE. a distance of 1.200 feet, and in the 
opposite direction a distance of about 340 feet? One 
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projection only bresks the uniformity of the oblong, 
that of the dependent sanctuary, which interrupts the 
right-hand corridor of the entrance court. The entire 
area, including that of this dependent sanctuary, is about 
$96,000 square feet, or more than half as much again 
ms that covered by St. Peter's at Rome! The struc- 
ture comprised two extensive eourts—one colonuaded, 
the other plain; an oblong cloister, supported on piers 
ornamented with colossi; four splendid obelisks; two. 
Sanctuaries, one central, one subordinate; and two 
vast pillared halls, one of them exceeding in dimensions 
any other: in Egypt, and covering with its walls and 
pylons more space than that occupied by the cathedral 
of Cologne, The French engineers observe that the 
cathedral of Notre Dame would have stood entirely 
within its? and this is perfectly true so far as area is 
concerned, though not, of course, in respect of eleva- 
tion. ‘The greatest height of the Karnak pylons was 
‘not more than about 140 feet, and the height from the 
floor to the roof of the Great Hall did not exceed seventy- 
six feet. Still, the dimensions of the hall, the mass 
‘of material which it contained, and the massive cha- 
racter of its construction, are truly wonderful and 
admirable; and it is well said, that * when we consider 
that this is only a part of a great whole, we may fairly 
assert that the entire structure is among the largest, as 
it undoubtedly is one of the most beautiful, buildings 
in the word’? Moreover, it j& to be remembered, 
that besides the buildings here described * there nre 
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other temples to the north, to the east, and, more 
especially, to the south; and pylons connecting these, 
and avenues of sphinxes extending for miles, and 
enclosing walls and tanks and embankments,’ so that 
the conclusion seems to be just, that the whole con- 
stitutes ‘such a group as no other city ever possessed 
either before or since; and that *St. Peter's with its 
colonnades and the Vatican, make up a mass insignifi- 
cant in extent .. - compared with this glory of Thebes 
with its surrounding temples,” € 

With respect to the msthetic merit of the building 
different estimates may be formed. There are some 
to whom Egyptian architecture is altogether distasteful, 
and it must be granted to have faults which place it 
considerably below the best and greatest styles; but 
fow can visit the remains themselves and gaze upon 
the ‘long vista of courts and gateways and balls and 
colonnades,’ with * here and there an obelisk shooting 
up out of the ruins and interrupting the opening view 
of the forest of columns, * without being moved to 
wonder and admiration at the sight, The multiplicity 
and variety of the parts, the grandeur of all, the beauty 
of some, the air of strangeness and of remote antiquity 
which hangs over the scene, the thousand associa- 
tions—historical and other—which it calls up. evoke 
fan interest and a delight which overpower criticism, 
and dispose the spectator to exclaim that never has he 
beheld anything so glorious. More especially is admi- 
ration excited by the ruins of the Great Hall. «No 
language, says a writer not given to strong displays 
of feeling, *no language can convey an idea of its 
beauty, and no artist bas yet been able to reproduce 
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its form so as to convey to those who have not seen it 
an idea of its grandeur. The muse of its central pi 
illumined by a flood of light from the clerestory, nnd 
the smaller pillars of the wings gradually fading into 
Obscurity, are so arranged and lighted ss to convey an 
idea of infinite space: at the same time the beauty and 
massiveness of the forms, and the brilliancy of their 
coloured decorations, all combine to stamp this as the 
greatest of man's architectural works, but such n one 
asit would be impossible to reproduce, except in such 
a climate, and in-that individual style, in which and for 
which it was erected.’ 

Among the ornaments of the Great Temple of 
Kamak the obelisk has been mentioned. It is a cren- 
tion purely Egyptian, which has searecly ever elsewhere 
Deen even imitated with success? Such specimens as 
exist—in Home, Paris, Constantinople, London—are- 
the spoil which Egypt has yielded to her conquerors or 
the tribute which she has paid to her protectors, not 
the production of the countries which they adorn, It 
is very remarkable that the Romans, fond as they 
were of the gigantic in architecture, and special 
admirers as they showed themselves to be of the 
obelisk, never themselves produced one, Though in 
possession for above six centuries of the granite quarries 
of Sybné, whence the Egyptians obtained the greater 
number of their huge monoliths, they preferred lower- 
ing and carrying off the creations of Egyptian art to 
Sorin their own skill and genius in the production 
of rival monuments, Rome boasted in the time of her 
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full splendour twelve obelisks, but every one of them 
hind been transported from Egypt to Italy! 


Arcliitecis commonly divide the obelisk into three 
puris? the base, the shaft or obelisk proper, md the 
pyramidion which crowns the summit; but, materially, 
the parts are two only, since the pyramidion is ordi- 
narily in one piece with the shaft which it terminates. 
‘Tho base is always separate, and may consist of a single 
block or of two pluced stepwise, which is the arrange- 
ment in the ease of the obelisk before the church of St. 
John Lateran at Rome. This is the grandest monument 
of the kind that exists anywhere, or is known to have 
existed. Exclusively of the base, it has a height of 
105 feet? with a width diminishing from nine feet six 
inches to eight feet seven inches; It is estimated to 
have contained 4,945 cubic feet (French), and to have 
weighed ubove 450 tons? An ordinary height for an 
obelisk was from fifty to seventy feet, and an ordinary 
weight from 200 to 300 tons? 
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Obelisks as erected by the Egyptians commonly 
stool in pairs. Their position was in front of a temple, 
on either side of its gateway. Some have conjectured 
that they represented solar rays,! and were specially 
dedicated to the sun ;* but both these views have been 
combated, and must be regarded us uncertain, Ar- 
chitecturally they served the purpose of the Roman 
column, tho Gothic spire, and the Oriental minaret ; 
they broke the too frequent horizontal lines with their 
quasi-vertical ones, and carried the eye upwards from 
the flat earth to the dome of heaven, They were 
especially valuable in Egyptian architecture from the 
comparative lightness and slimness of their forms, 
where all otherwise was over-massive and heavy? The 
proportions of the obelisk differed within certain limits ; 
but the most satisfactory had an elevation about eleven 
times their diameter at the buse.* 

Before quitting the subject of temples, it seems 
desirable to note that the Egyptian buildings to which 
this term is commonly applied are of two classes. 
Some, and especially the more magnificent, such as that 
at Karnak (above described), and again that at Luxor, 
seem to deserve the name which has been given them? 
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of Palace Temples being places which were at once 
the residences of the kings and structures in which the 
people assembled for worship. Others are entirely 
free from this double churacter. The southern temple 
at Karnak is “strictly a temple, without anything about 
it that could justify the supposition of its being a 
qalace?! Tris a perfeetly regular building, consisting of 
two pylons, approached through an avenue of sphinxes, 
of a hypethral court, surrounded on three sides by a 
double colonnade, of a pillared hall lighted from the roof 
in the usua] way, a cell surrounded by a corridor or 
passage, und a small hall beyond supported by four 
columns? This temple is pronounced to have con- 
siderable ‘intrinsic beauty, * aud is interesting ns hav 
furnished a model which continued to be followed in 
Greek and Roman times, 


Grol plan Of Southern Tupla, Karst 


Another description of Egyptian temple, intended 
for religious purposes only, ie that which is known 
under the title of mammeist, an edifice dedicated to 
the Mother of the Gods. ‘Temples of this kind are 
cells, containing either one or two chambers, and sur- 
rounded by-a colonnade in front, flank, and rear. ‘They 
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are of oblong form, and are sometimes approached by 
a fight of steps in front, which conducts to the door- 
way! ‘The size is always small; and they would be 
unimportant were it not for the fact that they appoar 
to huve beem selected by thie Grecks as the models 
after which they should construct their own religious 
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edifices, which were in most instances peristylar, and 
which changed but litle from the Egyptian type be- 
yond rounding the square piers and surmounting the 
flat architrave with a pediment, 

Tt will have been seen that Egyptian architecture 
depended for its effect, first, upon its size and massive- 
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have a length of thirty feet, and a weight of above sixty 
tons; obelisks, as we have scen range from 170 
to 450 tons. In mere ondinary walls the stones are 
usually of vast size, and the thickness of such walls is 
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surprising, Tt is not as in Assyria and Babylonin, 
where the material used was crude brick, and the wall 
which had to sustain a serious weight was necessarily 
of great breadth ; the Egyptians used the best possible 

à tone; close-grained limestone, or grn- 
nite—yet still made their walls almost as broad as the 
Mesopotamians themselves. This could only be from a 
pure love of massiveness. 

The columnis undoubtedly among the most effec- 
tive of architectural forms, In Egypt its special cha- 
racteristic is its solidity, or the very large proportion 
borne by the diameter to the height, Whereas in the 
perfected architecture of the Greeks, the column where 
it is thickest must have a height at least equalling six 
diameters! in Egypt the height rarely much exceeds 
four diameters, and is* sometimes not above three. 
In many cases it about equals the extreme circum- 
ference of the pillar, This extreme circumference. 
is not always at the base. Columns ure found which 
swell gradually as they ascend, and do not attain 
their full width til they have reached a fourth or 
fifth of their height. They then contract gently, and. 
are narrowest just below the capital, where they 
commonly present the appearance of being bound 
yound by cords. Other columns are, like the Greok, 
largest at the base, and taper gradually from bottom 
to top; but in no case have they the Greek swell or 
entasis, 


The shafts of Egyptian columns are sometimes 
plan, but more commonly have an ormimentation, 
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This is effected by sculpture or pointing, or both. 
Some, as already noticed, are merely fluted like the 
Greek; others have a perfectly smooth surface, but 
are alorned with painting? — In general, however, the 
surface is more or less sculptured, and at the same 
time is painted—ofien with much taste and delicacy. 
For the most part vegetable forms have been imitated. 


2 x D 
Bespin Clans. 
The column bulges out from its base like a water-plant, 
and is then sculptured so as to resemble n number of 
stalks tied together at the top or at intervals, and 
finally swelling above the lust compression into a 
calix? Or it has the leaves and flowers of water- 
Plants delicately traced upon it and coloured natu- 
rally Or, finally, it retains the mere general form 
derived from pillars thus moulded, and substitutes 
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hieroglyphies and human or. divine figures for the 
simple decoration of earlier times! Capitals are of 
four principal forms. One, which has been called the 
Totus blossom" or * bell eapital,? begins with a slight 
swell above the top of the sbaft—is then nearly cylin- 
drical for awhile; after which it curves outwards very 
‘cousidlerably, and terminates in a lip, which is rounded 


egyptian Bel-Cuitaha. 


Off into a flat surface. Water-plants of various kinds 
Are represented on these <bell-capitals,” which are 
mong the most beautiful of the architectural forms 
invented by the Egyptians: Another kind of capital 
is that which is thought to imitate a lotus bud, or a 
group of such. buds, with the upper portion removed. 
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It swells out considerably from the top of the shaft, 
after which it contracts, and is terminated abruptly by a 
plain square stone, placed on it to receive the architrave. 
Cupitals of this type are frequent at Thebes, but rare 
elsewhere! ‘The principal varieties are the following :— 


A third form, which is very unusual, consists of the 
bell-capital reversed, a freak of the 
architect which is sid not to add 
either to the beauty or the strength 
of the building? There is also a 
compound capital which is decidedly 
unpleasing.* consisting of four human 
heads placed at the summit of the 
onlinary bell-capital, between it and 
the architrave. 

‘The proportion of the capital 
to the shaft was considerably be- 
yond that approved by the Greeks 
though less than the proportion which prevailed in 
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Juden! mdin Pers? Instances are found in which the 
height of the capital is as much ns one-third of the shaft? 
though it is more commonly one-fourth, and some- 
times even as little as one-fifth. The appearance of 
“heaviness * produced by the thickness of the pillars is 
increased by the defect here noticed, which makes cach 
column seem to be overloaded at the top and to be 
sinking under its own weight. 

Another peculiarity in the Egyptian use of columns 
is the narrowness of the intercolumnintion, Main 
avenues of pillars are, indeed, sometimes of a fair width, 
extending to nearly two diameters in some cases? But 
the spaces left between the pillars at. the sides, instead 
of being,as in Grecian art, the same or nearly tho 
same, frequently do not equal a single diameter, and 
are scarcely ever as much as a diameter and a half. 
‘Thus the columns are unduly crowded together, and 
in the grent pillared halls the forest of stems stands so 
thick that, except im frout and on either flank, the 
view is everywhere interrupted, and the immensity of 
the space enclosed cannot be seen from any point. 
"The intention, seemingly, is to make sure that the roof 
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shall have an ample support, and to this desire is saeri- 
ficed every other consideration. 

The caryatide piers of the Egyptians were even 
more massive than their columns, Square in plan, 
slightly pyramidical in outline, narrowing (that is to 
say) ns they rose, and spaced at short distances one from 
another, with a heavy cornice above them, they had 
no ornament to take-off from their solid strength be- 
yond a few hieroglyphics and the figure from which 

k name. This was n colossus, generally 
ve to thirty-five fect high, which was 
pluced directly before the pier ou a pedestal of one or 
two steps, Solemn and 
stately stand the figures, 
clothed, apparently, in 
tight-fitting vests? with 
mitres upon their heads, 
and arms crossed upon 
their breusts, each exactly 
like all the others, with ex- 
pressionless countenances, 
emblems of complete re 
pose. Unlike the similarly 
named statues of the 
Greeks, they do not afflict 
the beholder with the spec- 
tacle of human forms op- 
pressed by the burden of a crushing weight whereof 
they can never be rid. The caryatides of Egypt bear 
mo burden at all, They stand i front of the piers, 
entirely distinct from them, though touching them, and 
for the most part do not even quite reach to the archi- 
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trave which the piers support. "They are not slaves 
condemned to an ignominious punishment but em- 
blems of a divine presence, impressing the spectator 
with a sanse that the place wherein they stand is holy 
ground. 

Obelisks, us already observed? were among the 
lightest. of the forms used by the Egyptians. Archi- 
tecturilly they must have been intended to relieve the 
‘eye, wearied by the too great massivenéss of pillars, 
piers, and pylons, with the contrast of a slim delicate 
spire, rising gracefully among them and cutting the 
horizontal lines at right angles. ‘They were generally 
placed at the entrances to temples, one on either 
side of the maii doorway; but sometimes. they are 
found in the interior of buildings, "The great Palice- 
"Temple at Karnak was adorned, as we have seen, with 
four; but in generil a temple had no more than twos 
and most temples were altogether without them. The 
conventional necessity of setting them up in phire* 
gave rise to occasional awkwardness, When: obelisks 
of the largest, size were ordered, it was difficult to find 
in the quarries two masses of granite ninety or à hun- 
dred feet long without break or flaw in them. Flaws 
might even be discovered when the work had proceeded 
to a certuin point, and an obelisk intended t» have 
reached a certain length might in consequence have to 
beshortened. Tho result was that in some instances the 
pair of obelisks supplied were not of equal height ; and 
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this want of symmetry had to be met by artifice. The 
shorter obelisk was given higher pedestal than the 
taller one, and was sometimes even advanced a little 
towards the spectator that it might appear as large ns 
the other! Obelisks seem most usually to have been 
votive offerings set up by monarchs before temples, 
partly to propitiate the gods, but mainly for their own 
glory, ‘The inscriptions upon them set forth in every 
case the greatness and the vietories of their erector: 

Tr is difficult for one who has not visited Egypt to 
pronounce: positively on the merit or demerit of the 
Egyptian coloured decoration, Tf we could feel sure 
that the effect produced was really such as is repre- 
sented by the French artists who made the drawings 
for the * Description,’ we should have to assign it high 
praise, ns at once tasteful, rich, aud harmonious. No- 
thing in decorative colour can well be more admirable 
than the representation given in that magnificent work 
of the interior of a temple at Philos, restored to what 
is supposed to have been its ancient condition? The 
design is excellent; the tints are pleasing; and the 
arrangement by which thin lines of white separate be- 
tween colours that would otherwise offer too strong a 
contrast, leaves nothing to be desired. The pale grey of 
the stucco also, predominating throughout, subdues the 
whole, and prevents any appearance of glare or gaudi- 
hess. But it is difficult to decide how much this admir- 
able drawing owes to the accurate observation of facts, 
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how much it is indebted for its beauties to the imagi- 
nation and the good taste of the designers, Egyptian 
colouring in its primitive aspect is to be seen only in 
the roek-tombs, where, we are told, the paintings have 
all the freshness of works executed but yesterday.! 
Much admiration is expressed for these paintings by 
many who have visited the tombs and described them: M 
but nothing can well be more disappointing than to 
tum from the glowing descriptions that have been 
given by these writers to the representations made by 
Artista in the magnificently illustrated works of Rosel- 
lini and Lepsius, on which no expense has been spared. 
Of crude, courte, and inliarmonious colouring we be 
hold in these works abundant specimens; of what is 
really harmonious und artistic in colour we observe 
scarcely anything. A few vases and some of the pat- 
tems upon ceilings are fairly good;® but these are 
exceptions, and in general the colouring is about as 
bad as colouring can be, A coarse and violent red, 
dull blue, and a staring yellow predominate; white, 
the great chustener and subduer of colour, is intro- 
duced but scantily. Strong tints prevail: half tones 
ure scarcely to be seen. Shading is of course unknown + 
and the whole style cannot but be pronounced crude, 
harsh, and unpléasag. Still, itis to be borne in mind 
that these illustrated works are not the originals, and 
that what they present to us are fragments detached 
hom their surroundings; and it would evidently be un- 
safu to conclude upon such data that the general effect 
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actually produced upon the beholder by an Egyptian 
temple, seen as a whole, was not heightened nud im- 
proved by the painted decoration,! which was certainly 
rich and brilliant, though we may suspect that it 
wanted delieaey and would have seemed to modems 
overglaring. 

Before this chapter is brought to a close a few 
words must be said, first, with regard to the domestic 
architecture of the Egyptians, and, secondly, concerning 
some peculiarities of their construction. 

‘The specimens which exist of the domestic archi- 
tecture are few and fragmentary. Excluding the great 
buildings above described, which seem to have been at 
‘once temples and royal residences, there is bui one 
example remaining of a more dwelling-house, and that 
example is believed to be at the present time incom- 
plete? It stands in the near vicinity of the temple at 
Medinet-Abou, which has already engaged our atten- 
tion nnd is commonly called a *pavilion;* having 
been built for himself as a sort of private residence by 
one of the kings’ Tt consists at present of & court 
in the form of a cross, surrounded on three sides by 
buildings three storeys high, which attain an elevation 
of thirty-seven: feet above the actual level of the soil, 
and must have had originally an elevation of above 
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By fect! "The buildings consist of three rectangular 
blocks, with three rooms in each, one above the other, 
and two narrow erections enclosing passages that con 
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neet the three sets of rooms together. AN the rooms 
are small, the largest not exceeding seventeen. fedt by 
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thirteen, and the smallest being about nineteen feet 
by nine. All were lighted by windows except the 
ground-léor room of the main block at the end of 
the court, which obtained light only from its door- 
ways. The walls are of great strength und solidity; 
the roof and the ceilings of the chambers, except 
perhaps in one instance, were of stone. A wooden 
calling is thought to have separated the ground-floor 
room of the main block from the apartment above it;! 
lut this has been destroyed, and the two rooms form 
now only one, The buildings are ornamented, both 
externally and internally, with hieroglyphics and sculp- 
tures of tho usual type but the ornamentation is on the 
whole somewhat 
scanty. Theentire 
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Tous projections and recesses must have rendered the 
play of light and shade upon the building curious and 
striking. 

In the pictorial representations which ornament the 
Tock-tombs we sometimes meet with buildings which 
appear to be private residences, In one case? we have 
what seems to represent the exterior facade of a house, 
on the side on which it was ordinarily approached. 
"The building divides itself into three portions, a centre 


An Egyptian Dwslling-boum, view in Frant. 


sudtwowings ‘The central part, which is higher than 
the rest, is crowned by a steep roof? aluped Tike n 
truncated pyramid; below this is a projecting cornice, 
and below the cornice n plain wall, broken only by a 
door nt the right-hand commer. Adjoining the door is 
jee eere 
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the right wing, which consists of two storeys—a Imse- 
ment one, ornamented with four pillars unequally 
spaced, and a first floor, likewise with four pillars, 
"which are equally spaced, and thus not directly super- 
imposed over those below them. Between the pillars 
are represented stands with vases and entables, from 
which we gather that the pillars are detached from the 
mansions, and form in the one case a colonnade, in the 
other a gallery. The character of the left wing is 
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An Hgypiian Lrmtilagshotse, viewed frum Ioteraal Court 


similar, but it does not extend so far as the other, and 
is ornamented with only four pillars, two to ench 
storey. The wings have an architrave above the 
pillars, and are then crowned with a sort of double 
cornice, The character of the pillars is thoroughly 
inn. 

Another tomb exhibits to us the internal court-yard 

of a threestoreyed mansion of much elegance, appa 
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rently decorated for a festival! A central doorway, 
supported on either side by thin pillars representing a 
lotus plant, gives entrance to a stairease, which rises 
directly from it, and conducts probably to the upper 
apartments? The staircase seems to be carpeted and 
to have a mat at the foot of tbe first step. To 
the left we see on the ground-foor a doorway and 
three small windows protected by perpendicular bars, 
Above this rises a storey, built, seemingly, of wood or 
ernie brick, and broken by two windows with the 
blinds ® drawn down nearly to the bottom. At the top 
is an open gallery, supported on four pillars, which sus- 
taina painted cornice. On the right of the main entrance 
the ground-floor is perfectly plain, except that it is 
pierced about its centre by a low doorway. Above it 
the first floor presents to the eye nothing but a drapery 
or awning, which hangs in front of it and leaves ite 
character a mystery. The second floor exhibits pillars 
at either end, and between them what is perhups 
another awning, though this is not quite clear. Above 
this there is a long range of very short pillars, which 
seem to support an upper gallery, constituting on this 
side a sort of fourth storey, though one too low to 
have been inhabited. Finally, the entire house is 
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A third representation of an Egyptian house's given 
by Rosellini in ie great work, which has clenriy four 
storeys, but it is drawn in so conventional a manner 
that but little ean be concluded from it as to the actual 

i ments. ‘The 
doors by which the house was 
entered being, as it would seem, 
At the side, are introduced side 
ways into the front wall above 
and below one of the windows. 
j The three upper storeys are re- 

presented in section, and exhibit 
the contents of the apartments. 
E, ||  Nostairease by which they could 


be reached is visible, and their 
inhabitants must apparently have 
flown up into them. The cornice 
of the house, which is painted in 


the usual way, supports three large 
masses of the papyrus plant. 
On the whole, we may per 
conclude, with Mr. Fergus- 
son? that though the Egyptiun 
houses ‘exhibited nothing of the 
and monumental charac- 
“Aa arg em ter which distinguished their tem- 
ples and palaces, they seem in 
their own way to have been scarcely less beautiful 
‘They were, of course, on a smaller scale, and built of 
more perishable materils;* but they appear to have 
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been as carefully finished and decorated with equal 
taste to that displayed in the greater works.’ 

‘The peculiarities of Egyptian construction, whereto, 
in conclusion, it is desired to draw attention, are three 
in number, viz. : 1. Their non-employment of tlie arch 
as a constructive expedient and preference of perpen- 
dicular supports and horizontal imposte: 2. Their *sym- 
metrophobin or dislike of exactness and regularity 
either in the general arrangements or in the details of 
their buildings: and 3. Their skilful use of certain con- 
trivances for increasing the apparent size, especially 
the apparent length, of their more important and more 
imposing edifices, This last has been entirely left out 
of sight by recent writers on Egyptian architecture,t 
though it is a peculiarity well worthy of study and 
imitation. 

"That the Egyptians were acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of the arch, and made occasional use of it in their 
minor edifices, is now generally admittel! = Not ouly 
do coved roofs appear in some of the rock-tombs? 
which. might lead one to suspect such an acquaintance, 
‘but actual arches have been found, both in brick and 
stone, in connection with hieroglyphical legends and in 
purely Egyptian buildings, ‘The latest historian of 
architecture goes so far as to maintain * that the Egyp- 
tians hind all the knowledge needed for the employment 
‘of the arch to any extent in their constructions, and 
y abstained from its use from a dis- 
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like of the complexity which it would have introduced, 
and a conviction of its architectural weakness, as a form. 
‘wanting in durability, * The Arabs,’ he observes, * have. 
A proverb that the arch never sleeps; and it really 
exerts unceasingly a thrusting force laterally upon the 
walls at its side and centrically upon the keystone, 
which: tends to destroy the building whereof it i$ a 
part. Tts employment would not have accorded with 
the governing ideas of Egyptian architecture, which 


sere: durability, repose, and strength; and therefore 
they did not employ it. "The position here laid down 
may be true; but it can never be more than a hypo- 
thesis, since it is quite impossible to prove that a people 
knew how to do that which they never attempted tp 
Qo. The Egyptians never made any application of the 
arch on a grand scale or to large edifices, ‘They were 
acquainted with the form as one that would beara weight: 
but it would seem to have had no charms for them. 
"This is not surprising, since arches would not have given 
the sume impression of stability, firmness, and strength 
which is produced by the solid masses of flat stone 
that compose their roofs. Instead of maintaining that 
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they deliberately proforred these roofs to vaulted ones, 
it would probably be nearer the truth to say, thut, 
being entirely content with flat roofs, the iden of con- 
structing vaulted ones never occurred to them. 
The*symmetéophobia" of the Egyptians’ is à pecu- 
Tiarity which developed itself gradually, and is strongest 
in tho latest times, Tt appears most strikingly in such 
buildings ms the great temples of Luxor nad Phile, 
where, on proceeding from one court to another, we 
find the axis of the building violently changed, and 
the limes running in entirely new directions, But, 
apart from these extreme caves, it appears that the 
Egyptians had a general dislike to’ exact correspon- 
dency and uniformity, preferring variation within limits, 
‘The difference in the elevation of the four corners of 
the Great Pyramid, noticed by Ferguson," is very re- 
markable, as also is the striking irregularity in the first 
or entrance court m Karnak, where the temple of Rame- 
ses IT. bresks the line of the right-hand colonnade, while 
the left-hand one is continuous and complote.* Other kes- 
ser irregularities arè such us the following? Detached 
pylons have frequently their axis at an angle with that of 
the building-whereon they depend ; the columns in à eo- 
lontade aro often unequally spaced ; doorways that cor- 
respand in position are of different sizes; caryatide piers 
amd rounded columns are united in the same colonnaded 
court, occupying different sides; columns eontainod 
"within the sume pillared hall have completely diferen: 
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capitals, ond are of different heighte; the wings of 
houses do not match; courts are seldom square; 
their angles and the angles of rooms are frequently 
mot right angles, lt is manifest that the Egyptians 
“purposely avoided regularity,’ and the conjecture 
is probable that they did this * with a view of not futi- 
ging the eye. The principle would seem to be sound 
within certain limits. Absolute uniformity is weari- 
some, and to be eschewed ; but violent irregularities 
aredisplessiug. ‘The Egyptians, even in the best tines, 
somewhat overstepped the true mean; their mingling 
of different sorts of columns, and of columns with 
caryatide or other piers, cannot be defended ; but it was 
not until their art had greatly declined under the de- 
pressing influence of foreign conquest that they reached 
their extreme practices, the complete change in the 
axis of a building and the employment of twenty dif- 
ferent capitals for the columns of a single apartment? 
The contrivance for augmenting the apparent size 
of buildings, of which we have to speak in conclusion, 
is the following. Egyptian buildings of large extent 
for the most part rise as we penetrate into them. When 
we pas from one limb to another, we generally ascend 
afew steps, Sometimes, however, the assent is more 
grudual. At the Rameseum,? and again at Edfou,* the 
level of the ground rites from columu to column; each. 
column being placed on s low step a little above ue 
ling one. The effet is similar to that produced 
in a modern theatre by the slope of the floor from the 
foot-lights to the back of the stage Tt is sided by the 
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general arrwugements of doors snd pylons, whith 
diminish in size ns we ndvance, An illusory perspec- 
tive is in this way produced; the vistas of pillars seem 
twice the length that they really ate, and the entire 
building appears to be of an extenitalinost interminable. 
If jt be one of the worst faults that an architect can com- 
mit, to make his edifice appear smaller than it is, and if 
the coustructors of the pyramids nre to be considered 
Dlameable in this respect, the later Egyptian builders 
must be regarded as deserving of no small čom- 
imendation for am arrangement which, without intro- 
ducing any unworthy artifice, makes the size of thelr 
constrictions even greater in appearance than ftia in. 
reality, 
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‘Tne sculpture of ancient Egypt falla under tho three 
Heads of statuary, or sculpture in the round; relief, or 
representation of forms on a flat surface by means of a 
wertain projection; and intaglio, or representation by 
the opposite process of entting the forms into the stone 
or marble, and thus sinking them below the surface. 
This last includes s process, almost peculiar to Egypt, 
which has been callo eavo-retiavo, or intaglio-relievato, 
whereby the figures are first incised, and then given a 
slight relief, which raises them almost, but not quite, to 
the level of the stone outside them. 

Completely detached statues of full size were, com- 
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punitively speaking, rare in Egypt; and when they 
Occur, their merit is but slight, Only about six or 
seven attitudes seem to have been allowed ; and these 
fre repeated with a monotony that is absolutely weari- 
some through the twenty centuries, or more, during 
Which Egyptian civilisation lasts Single figures usually 
stand upright with their arms dependent at their sides, 
Or crossed upon their breast, and their feet equally 
advanced ; or they are in a walking attitude, with the 
left foot (invariably) set before the right, and the arms 
pendent ; or they sit on thrones, with their arms Inid 
along their thigtis, and the hands extended with palms 
downward ; or they koeel upon the ground with both 
knees similarly placed, and hold in their two hands a 
shtine containing an image of some god ; or fimlly they 
are seated on the ground, with both. knees drawn up 
nearly to tho chin, and the arms resting upon them, the 
Tower part of the person being enveloped in a robe or 
petticoat. No movement is exhibited, no enemy, 
scarcely any action oven. ‘The faces are for tho most 
part expressionless, though sometimes they are evideitly 
intended for portraits, and great pains lave been taken to. 
render them close imitations of nature? Tho mechani- 
cal finish is high, a perfeetly smooth surface bein 
produced, however stubborn the material? But tha 
artistic finish is the lowest conceivable. There is no 
rendering of veins or muscles, uo indication of auy 
anatomical study, no appearance even of acquaintance 
with the human skeleton! ‘The limbs are smooth aud 
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rounded —the genera] proportions not bad—though 
altogether the forms are too slim to accord with Western 
notions of beauty: but all the higher qualities of art, 
‘ns understood in the West, are wanting—there is com- 
posure and calm dignity, but there is no expression, no 
vigour, no life, no attempt to grapple with difficulties, 
“po idealism. The sculpture scema altogether incipient, 
undeveloped. It is not, as has been justly observed, 
‘modelled grossly, but summarily * that is to aay, it 
Hoes not fail of jts aims through inability to give effect 


1. Rayplian walking State. 3 Payytlen sitting Strien. 


to them, but its aims are low, Tt seeks to indicate tho 
‘human form, rather than to express it, to give the 
general contour rather than a representation of details, 
to embody repose and not action; there is nothing 
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rude, gross, or coarse about it; oa the contrary, the 
forms have delicacy and elegance, but they are in- 
completely rendered ; they are good, as far as they go, 
but they do not go far; the artist lus stopped short of 
the nature which he had before his eyes, and has pn 
ferred not to imitate too closely, 

In the walking statues, the want of completeness is 
strikingly shown by the fact, that the legs, though 
represented as separate, are not disengaged from the 
stone, the space between them not having been hol- 
lowed out. This peculiarity does not extend, however, 
except occasionally, to figures in bronze or wood, which, 
»0 far, ara superior to the stone figures. 

‘Another curions peculiarity of Egyptian stone sta- 
tues is the support which is given to them at the back. 
Except in the case of sitting figures, which have the 
support of their chairs or thrones, Egyptian stone 
statues have almost invariably at their back an upright 
slab or plinth, sometimes resembling an obelisk, against 
which the figures lean, mùd with which they are in a 
monner blended, "This is probably explained tightly, 
us the reminiscence of à time when all statues were 
mttachod to walls, and constituted mere architectural 
alornmonts.! 

‘Tho Egyptian statuaries did not stop at single 
figures, but sometimes proceeded to the composition of 
groups. ‘Two figures, a husband and a wife, not un- 
frequently occupy a single seat. — Generally they sit 
separate ; but sometimes they hold hands, or the hus- 
band bas his arm placed around his wife's waist 
Occasionally, the man is seated on a chair, accom- 
panied by standing figures of his wife and children, 
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sculptured on a smaller scale, and evidently intended 
as accessories! "The composition is in every case rude 
and inertificial, no atte 
in the technical sense 
whole, 

Besides the negative defoe 


npt being made at * grouping,’ 
or at producing an effec 
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noticed, there are some positive ones, which must not 


be glossed over, whereby a great part of tho statuary 
is rendered repulsive, rather than uttraetive—at any 
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nile, Lo the modern European. The figures are, for 
the most part, too elongated ; and the limbs especially 
arè too long far the body. ‘The ears are misplaced, 
the hole of the ear being made parallel with the pupil 
of the eye, instond of with the nostrils. The inlaying, 
of the eye in a different material from the rest of tho 
statue, which is common, offends a carrect taste s* and 
tho prolongation of the eyebrows and eyelids nearly to 


Mat of an Fgyptian King 


the cars is unnatural and unpleasing, ‘The g 
of hair hanging down on either side of the face in 
heavy: blocks, concealing the noek and resting upon the 
nhouldots, the broad and depressed nose verging. upon 
A negro type, the prominent check-bones, the Inrge 
mouth, and full, half out-turned lips, are even more 
disagreeable, and produce an ensemble from which the 
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ye instinctively turns away, and on which it cun. only 
bring itself to gaze with difficulty. The dark material 
commonly in use, and the amears of red paint often 
observable, render the physivgnomies even more repul- 
sive than they would have been otherwise, and produce 
disgust and aversion. Again, the grotesque figures of 
the gods, sometimes course-featured and dwarfish, often. 


mixing together animal and human forms! always 
utterly devoid of the faintest trace of beauty, lower 
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the general character of the statuary where it might 
have been expected to be highest, and tempi the 
lover of high art to question whether the Egyptian 
attempts ought to be allowed the name of Art at all. If 
We pass from the contemplation of the Apollo Belve- 
dere to that of an Egyptian representation of Phthah 
or Bes! we seem to step from one: world to snoth 
from one pole of production to its opposite; and it is 
difficult to persuade ourselves that ono and the same 
term ought to embrace the two, 

If, however, we contemplate Egyptian statuary in 
Egypt itself_on its native soil—as it was intended to 
bbe seen by those who wrought it, we shall find reason 
to modify some of these views, and to allow that, while 
devoid of the excellencies which we commonly asso- 
cinte with Greek urt, it had merits of its own, and was 
not wholly contemptible. Sculpture in Egypt was 
nlmost entirely “architectonic,'* and was intended simply, 
or at any rate mainly, for architectural embellishment, 
‘The Great Colossi, the most remarkable of the Egyp- 
tian efforts, were set up in temples, or in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and to be rightly judged must be 
viewed in connection with those buildings. The statues 
‘of the gods had their proper place in shrines prepared 
for them, and were not out of keeping with their sur- 
routdings, The grand effect of the Osiride images in 
tha temple courtyards has been already noticed.* Even 
the private statues of individuals were intended for 
ornaments of tombs, and seen, by torchlight only, in. 
those dark abodes, must have been impresive. Alto- 
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gether, the judgment appears to be sound, that * the 
enlptures-were well sdapted for architectural effect, 
from their grand, simple, and vertical lines, their great 
regularity, squareness, and repose." ! They had strength 
und inassiveness, majesty and grandeur, simplicity and 


‘Clonal Viger of Ramen I. 
dignity; above all, they hud about them an air of pro- 


found, eternal, unchanging rest. 

"The emaller statuettes in bronze, besult, or cl. 
are less dignified than the statues, hut huve greater 
elegance and grace? Some female figures, apart fron 
their uncouth Egyptian head-dress, Ayeisciladly pleas- 
ing, though it must be admitted that they are too 
slender to sitisfy an eye accustomed to the rounded 
forms of the Greeks. Animale are also rendered suffi- 
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ciently well in- the round. ‘The pair of lious in the 
Soutlitin Gallery at the British Museum have consider 
able artistic excellence, The Great Sphinx of the 
Pyramids, though scarcely deserving of all the praises 
Which have been lavished upon it, siust be admitted to 


I 


— 


De av striking monument, and to impress the spectator, 
not only by its bulk, but by its air of impassive dignity. 
Other sphinx figures are considered to have a certain 
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calmness and grandeur. There are also statuettes of 
bulls, monkeys, and dogs, which are characteristic and 
Juirly good. 


Tt has boon urged by miny,” that the principal de- 
ficiencies of Egyptian statuary—the goneral uniformity 
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of design, the stiffness and want of grace, the absen 
E motion from the forms, and of character and expres- 
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Art and prevent its satisfactory development, than laws 
ngúnst change, especially when they are imposed from 
without, and rest upon a religious, rather than an 
artistic, basis. Tt is also tolerably certain that there 
existed in ancient Egypt a religious censorship of Art 
—thut <hieratic eunous' were laid down and com- 
manded to be observed ’—und thut a restraint was thus 
Placed upon genius and invention. But it may be 
remarked, on the other bund, that the laws against 
change cannot have been absolute, since there are 
decided differences of style at different periods? and: 
Hint freedom of treatment must have been, to à eertiin 
extent, allowed, since the animal forms at any rate im- 
prove as time goes on, and are best about the period of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. In represen- 
tations that are strictly religious, the amount of change, 
it is true, was slight, and there it is probable that 
+ hieratic canons’ really prevailed; but in tho portmuit 
statues nnd the statuettes this is scarcely likely to have 
been the case, and the uniformity which is observable 
must, it would seem, be attributed to some want of 
artistic conception or power, A similar conelusion is 
naturally drawn: from a general consideration of the 
Jasrelicfe and intaglios, which, though boasting more 
freedom of treatment thin the statues, still participate 
in their characteristics of uniformity, stiffness, and want 
of finish, 

High relief—the exhibition of human and. animal 
forms in connection with a flat surface, but very much 
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raised above it—which was common in Persia! Lycia 
and Greece, is very rarely found in Egypt, The few 
reliefs of the kind which occur possess scarcely any 
merit, Tt is scarcely necessary to present specimens 
of these uncouth works, which can possess no attrac 
tion for any but professional students of art, who may 
desire to see sculpture of every kind in its rudest and 
most primitive condition. For such persons a few 
references are given in the subjoined notet 

"The bas-reliefs and intaglios of the Egyptians will be 
treated together, their general effect being very similar, 
and the composition in both kinds being marked by 
noitly the same characteristics, praiseworthy or the 
contrary. In general the defects are glaring, and 
preponderate greatly over the merits, "With rare ex- 
ceptions, the figures sre represented in profile, stifly 
erect, and standing still, or walking in a formal, stately 
manner. The eye is drawn in full, not as it really 
appears sideways, but as if seen from the front. It is 
long and narrow, often set a little obliquely ; and both 
tye and éyebrow are prolonged nearly to the enr. 
"The ear is placed too high in the head, and is generally 
somewhat too large. The limbs are for the most part 
too slim, and the ands and feet are stiff, straight, and. 
of undue size. Where variety of attitude occurs, the 
drawing is generally incorrect, and the new attitude 
impossible, Forinstance, sometimes the head is turned 
completely round, and the mun who walks one way 
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looks directly the other. Female tumblers lean back- 
warda till their hands reach the ground with the palmis 
downward. Others defy all the laws of gravity, and 


lean back in a position which could not be SONUS for 
a moment! 


Ferala tambor, in an impose nitida. 


Composition is in general formal, artificial, and 
constrained. In the processional scenes tha same figure 
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is reiterated twenty, thirty, fifty, or à hundred times. 
"There is scarcely any idea of grouping, of balance, or 
even of a main point of interest to which the rest shall 
be subordinute, In the battle scenes, it must be ad- 
mitted, this defect is not so apparent. There the 
monarch is the central object, and the whole remainder 
‘of the composition, being intended simply for his 
honour and glory, is intentionally subordinated to him, 
But in this case another defect obtrudes itself. The 
artist, distrusting his ability to give the necessary 
pre-eminence to the royal figure by the means ordi- 
marily considered legitimute—position, finish, expres- 
sion, convergence of the attention of the others to him 
—has had recourse to the rude and inartistic expedient 
of making his superiority apparent by mere difference 
of size. Rameses towers above his soldiers and his 
enemies, not as Saul above the children of Israel, or 
Ajax above the Argives® but as Gulliver above the 
people of Lilliput. ‘The colossal figure of the great 
king dwarfs all the others, not into subordination 
merely, but into insignificance ;? and it is necessary that 
we should shut him out from our vision before we ean 
take an interest in the details of the battle, These are 
sufficiently lively and varied; they exhibit confusion, 
turmoil, strange attitudes of dying and dead, life, 
motion, energy; but it can scarcely be said that they 
are artistic. ‘The reliefs in question may represent 
truthfully enough the varied and separate incidents 
of an ancient battle-field ; but the want of mass, of 
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grouping, and of perspective renders them singularly 
ineffective as pictures. 

JEsthetically, by far the best of the Egyptian reliefs 
are those in which animals form the entire subject, or 
at any rate constitute the preponderating element. 
The Pharnonic artists had a happy knack of catching 
the leading characteristics of beast? and bird, and 

* rendering them effectively though simply. A purely 
animal scene, represented by Rosellini in his great 
work? is graceful and pleasing, full of life, and cha- 
racterised by an artistic touch which is very unusual. 
The subjoined woodcut repeats a portion of this 
drawing, and will give a tolerable idea of its general 
style s— 
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‘A nobler, grander, sud altogether superior design 
may be seen at Medinet-Abou, on the external wall of 
the great palace, facing the north! This is a compo- 
sition in which the monarch, standing by himself in 
dis chariot, advances at full speed in the chase of a 
wounded lion, while at the same time, attacked from 
behind, probably by another similar beast, he turns 
himself round and directs his spear against the as- 
sailant. Under his horses, which, as usual, prance 
high in the air, lies the body of a lion. pierced by two- 
urrows,and struggling in the agonics of death. ‘The 
hunted animal is in front. Though pierced by three 
arrows and n javelin, he continues his mad career, 
rushing through the water-plants, from which we may 
conclude that he has been aroused by the beaters. 
‘The whole piece is remurkable for the boldness and 
freedom of the outline, for the spirit of the compo- 
sition, the good drawing of the lions, the expression of 
suffering in their countenances, and the contrast which 
they offer to each other and fo the remaining figures 
of the design.® Their massive forms compare well with 
the slim and graceful horses; their violent action sets 
off the comparative impassiveness of the main figure. 
Moreover, the balance of the composition, if we 
imagine another lion behind, is good; part corresponds 
to part, yet not too closely or exactly; and, by the 
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greater elevation of the horses’ crests and the hunter's 
{penr, the ‘principle of the pyramid’ je aserted, and 
a unity given to the design which it might otherwise 
have lacked. 

Like the human, the animal figures are drawn for 
the most part strictly in profile but there are a certain 
number of exceptions, where the animal is turning 
round, and the form is to a certain extent fore- 
shortened! Occasionally even more ambition is shown, 

Sand more difficult attitudes are attempted, as in the 
Beni Hassan scene above mentioned, where some of 


Animale formbortensd, 


the dogs turn their full faces to the spectator, and the 
antelopes are drawn in the act of falling prone to earth, 
or represented as struggling to shake off the hounds 
which have got hold of them. 

Among the main defects of the Egyptian designs 
are the non-observance of proportion and the almost 
‘entire inability to represent anything in perspective, as 
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it is really seen. Not only are royal personages drawn 
commonly on a larger scale than the officers and 
others in attendance upon them, but in the tomb 
scenes even the ordinary paterfamilias is given a 
similar advantage over his servants and labourers, 
‘This advantage he sometimes shares with his wife, who 
sits with him on the same seat? and is drawn on the 
same'scalé? The animal forms are, on the other hand, 
frequently too small, cows being represented as about 
half the height of a mang and donkeys as less than 
halft When an elephant is depicted, the top of his 
back only just reaches his attendant's waist;® and the 
dead of the giraffe a very little overtops that of the 
man who leads him.* The accessories of a battle 
scene, towns, forts, rivers, are on a scale absurdly 
disproportioned to the men, the horses, and the 
chariots ;? while in domestic scenes the persons re- 
presented often exceed in height the doors of the 
manéiona.® 

The inability to present a scene in perspective is, 
no doubt, one common to the Egyptian artists with 
other primitive designers; but it is a defect which 
attains in Egypt an intensity almost without a parallel 
elsewhere. A phalanx of soldiers is represented by a 
mass of figures ranged one above the other, either in 
completely distinct lines, or in such a position that 
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each more distant row shows above the nearer ones to 
the extent of half the height! As a general rule, 
what is distant and would be partially or entirely 


Bgrytian drywing watee from a reservoir, 


hidden by intervening objects is raised up, if the artist 
wishes to show it, and exhibited at a higher level. 
The animals and the targets, whereat shooters aim, are 
represented as close to them; and the full face of the 
target is shown, when it ought to be nearly, if not 
quite, invisible? Where a river, pond, or pool has to 
‘be indicated, the entire surface is presented to view, 
being lifted up and placed at right angles to the eye 
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of the spectator! Gardens are commonly given. in 
gtound-pian, though the buildings which they coutain 
stand erect; exhibiting their sides and not their roofs. 
Altogether, the rules of perspective aro completely 
ignored or defied, and no representation is accurate, 
unless limited to objects which are all at the same 
distance and in the same plane. 

Further, there is the same defect in the bas-reliefs 
of the Egyptians which hus been already noticed in 
their statuary,* the frequent intrusion of simply hideous 
forms into the designs, more especially where these 
have a religious character. ‘The three huge and 
misshapen figures,’ so frequent upon the ceilings of 
temples, which ure supposed to represent * the heavens,’ 
oppress the imagination of one who stands under them 
with the sense of a superincumbent nightmare. Bes in 
all his forms is fearful to behold ; Taouris, Savak, and 
Cerberus are not much better; even Osiris has presenta- 
tions which are repulsive ; and the constant recurrence 
of the Priapic Khem is a perpetual eyesore, All the 
forms of the gods are more or less disagreeable ; the 
stiff constrained outlines, the tight-fitting robes, the 
large clumsily-drawa hands and feet, the frequent 
animal heads and enormous head-dresses, the ugly or 
inexpressive faces, compose an ensemble as unpleasant 
‘as can easily be conceived, and recall the monstrosities 
of Brahminical and Buddhistic religious representations. 
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Tt seems strange that artists, who occasionally nt any 
rate show taste and wsthetic culture, should consent 
to reproduce from age to age stereotyped forms of a 
character which sound artistic judgment must always 
pronounce repulsive and disgusting 


Egyptian representations of Tenasis, Sarak, ad Onin, 


‘Tho bulk of the drawingsare of a sober and serious 
character, They may be divided into :—1. The strictly 
religious, where worship of some kind or other— 
generally sacrifice—is offered to the gods, or where 
they strengthen and sustain the monarch, or where the 
soul passes through some of the scenes which it will 
have to undergo after death. 2. The processional, 
where the king goes in state, or where tribute is 
brought to him, or where the pomp of a funeral, or 
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the inauguration of an officer, or some other civil 
ceremony, forms the subject. 3. The war scenes, in- 
cluding battles by sea and land, the siege of forts, the 


Han of fase, in a piod style, 


march of armies, the return home with booty. aud 
captives, &e.; and 4. The scenes of common life, 
represented exclusively in the tombs, where the de- 
ceased is presented with ollerings, or with inventories 
OF his worldly goods, or exhibits his skill in the chase 
Or depicts his house and its environs, or the processes 
of the trade which he followed when Alive, or the 
entertainments which he gave and the large number 
of his guests and friends, or the amusements which 
he delighted in. ‘These tomb scenes are the most 
numerous and the most interesting; and, while per- 
haps the highest inventive qualities are displayed by 
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the artists who decorate the walls of temples and 
palaces with gigantic battle pieces, it is in the sepul- 
chres that we observe the lightest touch, the freest 
drawing, the greatest variety of artistic excellence. 
Solemn as are the associations which attach to the 
grave, it is here, and here only, in the sepulchral 
chambers, in the close vicinity of the tombs, that the 
Egyptian artists shake off the weight of seriousness 
which elsewhere oppresses them, and condescend to 
be sportive and amusing, to exhibit playfulness and 
Tumour, to approach or even pass the line which 
separates serious drawing from caricature. There is 
a tomb near Thebes, where, in the middle of an 
entertainment, a guest is represented as bringing down 
the apartment upon the feasters by leaning against a. 
central pillar, and upsetting it^ Tn another tomb, ladies, 
not of too refined an appearance, converse with anima- 
tion about their ear-rings, and appraise them, or inquire 
where they were bought. ‘The humour is sometimes 
even more brow? ‘In one of the royal sepulchres at 
‘Thebes we sce an ass and a lion singing and accom- 
panying themselves on the phorminx and the harp. 
Another design is the burlesque of a battle-piece, 
A fortress is attacked by rats, and defended by cats, 
who are mounted on the battlements. The rats bring 
‘a ladder to the walls and prepare to scale them, while 
a body armed with spear, shield, and bow protect the 
assailants, and a rat of gigantic size, in a chariot drawn. 
by dogs, has pierced the cats with his arrows, and 
swings round his axe in exact imitation of Rameses 
dealing destruction on his enemies Ina papyrus of 
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the Museum of Turin, a cat is seen with a shepherd's 
crook watching a flock of geese, and a cynocephalus 
ape playing on the flute’! Souls returning from 
Hades after judgment in the form of pigs, under the 
protection of monkeys, have  crest-fillen expression of 
countenance which is quaint and ludicrous? 

OF painting, in the modern. senso of the word, the 
Egyptians knew absolutely nothing. No surface was 
ever completely covered, The Egyptians drew figures 
of men and animals, together with other objects, in 
outline on a white or whitish background, and then 
filled in the outline, or portions of it, with masses of 
uniform hue. No shading or softening off of the tints 
was practised. Allthe exposed parts of à man’s body 
were coloured of a uniform red-brown; all the exposed 
parts of a woman's of a lighter red or a yellow, Except 
in the case of a few foreigners, the hair and beard were 
piteh-black, Dresses were predominantly white, but 
had their folds marked by lines of red or brown, and 
were sometimes striped or otherwise patterned, gene- 
rally with red or blue! Most large surfaces? were 
more or less patterned, in general with small patterns 


of various colours, including a good deal of white. 
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Altogether the effect was one of. combined flatness 
uud spottiness, the white background showing far too 
strongly and isolating the different parts of the picture 
‘one from another. . 
"Thé mechanism of painting was effected as follows. 
First of all the stone, whether it were sandstone, or 
fossiliferous limestone, or even granite, was covered over 
with « coating of stucco}! which was white or whitish, 
and which prevented the colours from being lost by 
sinking into the ground. Fresco painting was un- 
known: the Egyptians allowed the composition 
wlieroon they painted to become completely dry, 
before they commenced even to sketch in their figures, 
much less to paint them, An outline was first drawn 
with red paint, or red chalk, on the prepared surface : 
when this was satisfactorily executed, the filling in 
began. ‘The scale of colours known to the artists was 
not extensive. Besides black and white, and the three 
primitive colours, red, blue, and yellow, the Egyptians 
employed only green and brown, together with a light 
wash of the black, which produced a sort of grey? The 
black is a bone-blick,* very decided and very durables 
the white is a preparation of pure chalk with a slight 
trace of iron. ‘The red und the yellow are ochres, the 
colouring matter being iron, not however artificially 
introduced, but mixed by nature with the eartliy sub- 
stance ‘The blue colour is derived from the oxide of 
copper; but before becoming a pigment it has been 
combined with glass, which has then by trituration 
been reduced into a fine powder. The green is this 
E 3 
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# same preparation, combined with a certain amount of 
yellow ochre! "The brown is probably a mixture 
of the blue-black with the red. 

A somewhat narrow gamut of colour was thus 

» formed. "Phe Egyptian artists ‘appear to have enlarged 
it by employing several shades of the primitive colours 
—three, at least, of blue, one very dark, another of 
medium hue, and a third very light, resembling our 
*sky-blue;" two of red, a scarlet, and a red-brown; 
and at least two of yellow, a darker and a lighter.? 
They used also at least two shades of green, and 
several of brown, ranging from a light drab to a hue 
neatly approaching black. But they were ignorant of 
lilac, of purple, of orange, of crimson, of olive, and 
Were thus compelled to abstain from all attempts to 
Produce that sort of beauty which is caused by the 
employment of halftints, and the ‘soft and 
transition from one tint to another; which is to the eye 
what ‘an harmonious concert of music iè to the ear)? 
and which especially characterises the Italian schiools 
of Bologna and Venice. They had to depend on the 
broad contrasts of the primitive tints mainly, and were. 
thus thrown upon the style of colouring which pro- 
duces its effects by striking contrasts,’ It is quite 
Possible to obtain a good result in this way, Only let 
care be taken that the colours are strong and forcible, 
that a balance is maintained, and that the masses are 
broad, and not too much entangled or interspersed, 
and an effect is produced which is simple and grand, 
effective and pleasing. The Egyptians, unhappily, 
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broke up theit'masses of colour, and intermixed them 
in such a way that a sense of unquiet is produced ; 
there is a general flutter and disturbance; the eye 
finds nothing upon which it can dwell long, or repose 
with a feeling of satisfaction. 

The painting was executed in a sort of distemper. 
The colours were mixed with water, and with a certain’ 
rather moderate amount of gum, which rendered the 
mixture more tenacious and adhesive) They were 
applied, as already observed, to a stuccoed surface, 
which might either be flat and unbroken, or already 
prepared by the chisel with figures in relief or intaglio. 
‘These figures, by the variations of their surfaces, en- 
joyed the advantage of a slight variety of light and 
shade, which helped to mark them out, and guve their 
contour greater definiteness. Some compensation was 
thus introduced for the absence of painted chiaro- 
scuro; but the compensation was slight, and did not. 
extend to all classes of paintings, 

Altogether, it must be suid that while, as artistic 
productions, the Egyptian paintings possess only a low 

of merit, as wall decorations they were um- 
doubtedly effective and striking, Where the sun always 
shines and the air is always clear, where nature lights 
up the landscape upon every side with mellow hues 
and bright effects, pale plain surfaces of atone, such as 
match well with the dull grey of northern lands, are un- 
suitable, offend the eye, seem tame and out of harmony. 
The brilliant hues which covered the walls of the 
Egyptian temples, inside and outside, illuminated them 
with a warmth that well accorded with their sur- 
roundlings, and rendered them the richest-looking and 


1 Wilkinson, 4. E. vol iii. p. 30L © So sbore, p. 280: 
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brightest objects in a scene that was all brightness and 
richness. As the ancient Greeks employed colour 
externally in the pediments and other parts of their 
temples! and the Italians of the Middle Ages warm 
marbles and stone of many different hues in their 
palaces and churches,* so these primitive builders made 
the exterior, as well as the interior, of their edi 
to glow with colour, from an instinctive feeling of 
what was truly fitting and harmonious. Separate 
the colours are often crude, if not coarse, and the con. 
trasts sometimes over-violent.; 5 but, in. their entirety; 
the paintings had no doubt a plonsing effect, amd 
‘greatly improved" the appearance of the buildings 
which they decorated. 

Egyptian mimetic art can scarcely be sil to 
have a history. lis most notable characteristic. im 
its general unchangingness and want of progress, 
Ürystallised in its infancy, it presents to ns from first 
to Inst a strange unparalleled sameness, an extraor- 
inary monotony. Sill, while this is its most striking 
feature, and the first and main impression: which it 
produces on those who study it; prolonged attention 
anables the inquirer to perceive certain minor differ. 
ences which underlie this general uniformity, and 
prove that, whatever might be intended, change to a 
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certain extent did in fact intrude itself, and that pro- 
gress, development, decay, renaissance are consequently 
terms uot wholly inapplicable to the art of Egypt at 
different periods. ‘The earliest remains found at Sac- 
carah and at Meydoun, consisting in part of statues, 
in part of painted bas-reliefs, exhibit: a certain amount. 
of rudeness and indecision, u certain weakness and want 
of regular method, indicative of an incipient art which 
is as yet imperfectly formed and does not know exactly 
how to proceed! When we reach the time of the 
fourth dynusty, improvement is observable, more es- 
pecially in the statuary, which rapidly attains the 
highest degree af perfection that it ever reached in 
Egypt The portrait-statues of Chephren, and of 
various private persons contemporary with him or with 
the other Pyramid kings, are the best specimens which 
occur of Egyptian sculpture *in the round, and are 
regarded by some-as “rivalling the busts and statues 
of Rome? Up to this time Egyptian art is thought 
to have been wholly, or at-any rate to a great extent? 
Untrammelled by law; and so far as statuary is con- 
cerned, it has @ naturalness in the human forms that 
disappears afterwards. But the bas-reliefs of the period 
ins decidedly inferior to those of a later time. Not 
only is the aim low, scenes of common life being alone 
exhibited, but the rendering is unsatisfactory, the 
different representations being wanting in variety, and 
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the best of them deficient in expression and life. A 
new epoch iutroduces itself with the twelfth dynasty, 
when hieratie canons were absolutely enforced,’ and 
art, cramped so far, found compensation in an increased 
delicacy of rendering, an elegance and a harmony 
never previously realised? New ideas sprang into 
being under the fostering influence of enlightened 
princes. Obelisks were erected ; piers were superseded 
by columns; and an architectural order was elubo- 
rated, which at a later date approved itself to. the 
Greeks? Sculpture at the same time took a fresh 
start. ‘The tombs of Beni-Hassan reproduce in & 
general way those of a more primitive age at Saccarali 
and Ghizeh; but the touch is more delicate, the pro- 
portions are better, and the subjects are more varied. 
After the time of the twelfth dynasty, Egyptian art 
does not so much decline as disappear, until the great 
reaction sets in under the eighteenth dynasty, when 
the Egyptian nation attains its acmé, and the perfection 
of art, as of most other things, is reached. The ‘grand 
style’ is now brought into existence, and supersedes 
the humbler and more prosuic one that had hitherto pre- 
wailed. Coloss sre erected; huge butthescenes are 
composed, containing hundreds of figures; variety of 
attitude is studied ; lifis and energy are thrown into the 
drawing ; even the countenances lose their immobility 
snd have a certain amount of feeling nnd expression. 
But after the space of about three centuries a rapid 
decline sets in*—the higher qualities of art disuppear— 
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there is no more invention, no wore expressiveriess— 
convention resumes the grasp upon art which it Ind 
relaxed, and a dead period begins which continues till 
the time of the first Psamatik. Then there was a re- 
naissance! By-a not tumatural reaction, the style of the 
eighteenth dynasty was discarded, and the artists took 
the older productions of the fourth and fifth dynasties 
for their models, imitating: them in all their principal 
details, but *with greater smoothness, fineness, and 
floridity? Much grace is visible in the contour of 
the figures—but the old vigour is not sttained—all 
is too rounded and smooth—the muscles cease to be 
qmarked—and the attempted reproduction falls (us 
commonly happens) very much below the antique 
standard? Ultimately Egyptian art is debased by 
intermixture with Greek! most unpleasing effects being 
produced by x barbarous attempt to combine two styles 
absolutely and essentially incongruous, But this last 
stage of decline weed not occupy us here, since it 
falls beyond the time whereto the present history is 
confined. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
sosyo. 


idipes — Pawetury 
Tuba ef the Stare—Asqusintance with true Solar Year—Gewrol 
Character of the Astronomy. Exyption Astrology. Medicina, Bagi 
erring Science. 

“Tinh Agerren at pabysarseal myror vira merierurer Animon. Miluphsis 1. 


‘Tne sciences in which the ancient Egyptians appear 
to have made a certain amount of progress, and which 
will be alone considered in the present sketch, are 
astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, medicine, and engi- 
necring. The bulk of the physical sciences are of 
recent growth, and were utterly unknown, even to the 
ancient Greeks, Morals, metaphysics, logic, and poli- 
tical science, in which the Greeks mude considerable 
advances, were either unknown to the Egyptians, or 
at any rite not cultivated’ by them in a scientific 
manner! There remain the abstract sciences of arith- 
metic and geometry, together with the practical ones 
of astronomy, medicine, and engineering, with respect 
to which there is evidence that they engaged the 
attention of this primitive people, and were elaborated 
to # certain extent, though very different opinions may 
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be entertained as to the degree of perfection which was 
reached in them. 

Arithmetic is a science some knowledge of which 
must of necessity be possessed by every nation that is 
at wholly barbarous. Savages frequently cannot 
count, or, at any rate, not beyond some low number, as 
live, six, or ten;! but the needs of civilised life, of 
buying and selling, hiring and letting, even of know- 
ing the extent of one’s possessions, require a familiarity 
with tolerably high figures, and the power of perform- 
ing certain numerical processes. The Egyptians had 
nu arithmetical notation similar to that of the Pheæni- 
cians, the Etruscans, and the Romans, whereby distinct 
signs being attached to the unit, to ten, to a hundred, 
a thousand, ten thousand, &c., other numbers were 
expressed by repetition of these characters. Just asa 
Roman expressed 7,423 by aannmsaooocxxunn, so nn. 


Egyptian rendered it by. 1 1 m l 1 T Teu; and simi- 
larly with other numbers, excepting that the Egyptians 
did not have special signs for five, fifty, or five hundred, 
like the Roman v. t. and n. Tt hus been observed, 
and it is undoubtedly true, that * fhe Egyptian method. 
must have been very inconvenient for calculation’ but 
this difficulty was in practice overcome, and there can 
be no doubt that all the ordinary operations of arith- 
metic were performed. as successfully in Egypt, or in 
Tome, as mong ourselves. Numbers were dealt with 
readily as far as millions,* and, no doubt, would liave 
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been carried further, if it had been necessary for 
practical purposes. Speculative calculations seem not 
to have been indulged in, or ut any rate we have no 
evidence that they were, and the generally practical 
character of the Egyptian mind is against the supposi- 
tion. In this they differed (rom the Babylonians, who 
formed tables of squares, not for any immediate prac- 
tical purpose, but as arithmetical exercitatione. 

‘The geometry of the Egyptians originated, we are. 
told? from the peculiar conditions of their country, 
whieh, owing to the changes produced by the annual 
joundation, required the constant employment of land- 
surveying. Accurate land-sutveyiug involves a know- 
ledge of trigonometry, and it would seem to haye been 
mainly in this direction that the Egyptians pushed 
their mathematical inquiries. Pythagoras, who studied 
mathematics on the banks of the Nile? and is said to 
Tave “introduced. geometrical problems from Egypt 
into Greece; * was especially proud of his demonstri- 
tion of that fundamental problem of trigonometry, that. 
in every right-angled triangle, the squares of the two 
sides containing the right angle equal the square of 
the hypotenuse, or side subtending the right angle? 
Tt is not absolutely certain that the Simian philosopher 
learnt the demonstration of this truth, or even the 
truth itself, in Egypt; but we may at least susp 
his Egyptian studies either embraced, or at any rate 
led him on to the apprehension of the truth, which was 
clearly not known to the Greeks before his day, So, 
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100, with regard to the seanty remains whieh have 
ome down to us of Egyptian geometry, we are told 
that the problems treated of belong to * plane trigono- 
metry, including its simple necessary elements, and 
going somewhat beyond them.’ How fcr beyond, we are 
not informed ; but modern criticism is probably right 
in questioning whether any very considerable advance 
was ever made by the native Egyptiaus beyond mere 
plane trigonometry, and in regarding spherical trigo- 
nometry and conic sections as outside the range of their 
mathematical science? It is.quite possible, however, 
that their geometry had a development of a different 
kind—that it “led on to geography,” and the formation 
of maps? the first employment. of which is ascribed 
by some Greek writers to the Exyptians.* 

The early direction of Egyptian thought to the 
subject of astronomy ie so largely attested ^^ that the 
most. sceptical of modern historical critics does not 
attempt to deny ité What is questioned, and what 
must be allowed to be, to a considerable extent, ques- 
tionable, is the degree of their proficiency in the science 
—the amount of astronomical knowledge to which they 
actually attained by their own unassisted efforts, prior to 
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the time when the science passed from their hands into 
those of the Greeks. It. seems not to be doubted by 
auy that their attention was-given:—1. To eclipses of 
the sun and moon: 2. to ovcultations of the planets: 
3. to the motions of the planets and tho dotermina- 
tion of their periodie and synodie times: 4. to the 
construction of tables of the fixed stars, and the map- 
ping them out into constellations; and 5. to the 
settling of the exact length of the trae solar year! 
Eclipses are phenomena which naturally attract the 
notiée even of barbarous andl ignorant peoples, by whom 
they are generally regarded as fearful portents, indica- 
tive of the divine anger and of coming calamity.* 
"There can be no zeasonable doubt that the Egyptians 
from an early date observed eclipses, both of the sun 
and moon? and entered their occurrence in the books 
wherein all important events were registered by them.* 
Whether they knew their causes, whether. they regis 
tered them scientifically, whether they could to any 
extent predict them, are matters on which it is impos- 
sible to come to definite conclusions in the present 
state of our knowledge, or rather of our ignorance. Tt 
lias been conjectured * that Pythagoras derived from 
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Egypt his acquaintance! with the fact that the sun is 
the true centro of the planetary system, and the earth 
a spherical body revolving round ita fact which, 
when known, leads on naturally to true conceptions as 
to the nature of eclipses, But we cannot be certain 
that the knowledge, if he possessed it, reached him in 
this way. Doubt is thrown on the scientific. character 
of the Egyptian registration by the circumstance that 
neither Hipparchus nor Ptolemy, who both lived in 
Egypt, availed themselves, so far as appears, of the 
Egyptian records; nor is it easy to see how, with their 
loose ideas on the subject of chronology Egyptian 
‘sdvants could assign to their observations such definite 
dates as might render them ofservicein later ages, With 
regard to prediction we have no evidence beyond. the 
fact that "Thales, who studied in Egypt, is said to 
have on one occasion predicted an eclipse of the un ;* 
but here again, even if we accept the fact, there is 
nothing to prove that the advanced knowledge of the 
Milesian sage was the result of his Egyptian studies, 
Tt is quite conceivable that he derived it from Babylon, 
vehere the eyele of 228 lunntions (or eighteen years and 
ten days), which is sufficient for the prediction of lunar, 
and tosomeestent of salar eclipses, was certainly known.* 
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"That occultations of the planets by the moon were 
carefully noted by the Egyptians, we have the testi- 
mony of Aristotle, who, after describing an occultation 
of Mars by the moon, proceeds to state that similar 
occultations of other stars (i.e, planets) had been 
noted by the Egyptians and Babylonians, who had ob- 
served the heavens for many years and communicated 
to the Greeks many oral reports concerning each of the 
stars! Such oceultations are of primary importance 
for the determination of astronomical distances; but, 
in order to be of service, they must be carefully timed 
and repeated at several distant places, It is not quite 
clear that the Egyptians could measure time very 
mecurately:? and though the priests at the various 
sents of learning-—Heliopolis, ‘Thebes, Memphis would 
int all probability observe the phenomena of occulta- 
tions from those different localities, yet we do not hear 
of their comparing notes or drawing any conclusions 
from recorded differences in their observations. ‘Thus 
the knowledge obtained was scarcely so productive as 
we might have expected it to be; the results which 
modern science derives from an occultation or a transit 
were not attained, nor even apprehended as attainable; 
probably, the bare fact of the occultation, together 
with some rough note of its time, was all that was put 
on record; and thus not even was material of much 
value for future progress accumulated. 

‘The motions of the planets, which were somewhat 
strangely neglected by the earlier Greek astronomers,” 
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attracted attention in Egypt from very. primitive times, 
And must have been studied with great care, since con- 
clusions not very remote from the truth were arrived 
nt concerning them, Eudoxus, who is expressly stated 
to have derived his knowledge of the planetary. move- 
ments from Egypt! laid it down that the periodie 
time of Saturn, or the period in which that planet com- 
pletes his orbit, was thirty years; the periodic time of 
Jupiter, twelve years; that of Mars, two years; that of 
Venus aud of Mercury, like that of the Earth, one year? 
‘The seal times are, respectively :— 
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So that, with regard to three out of the five planets 
known to the ancients, the error is inconsiderable ; 
while with regard to one (Mercury) the error, though 
great, may readily be condoned if we consider the 
Nearness of Mercury to the sun, and the consequent 
difficulty of making exact observations respecting it. 
‘The somewhat large error observable in the case of 
Venus is curious, and not readily explicable. Perhaps 
Eudoxus only meant that the two planets nearest the 

- sun completed their orbita within the space of one year, 
hot that they took the full year to complete them. Tt 
is noticeable that, in laying down his periodic times, 
Endoxus in no case introduces any fractions of years. 
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periods" of the planets, or the times of their periodic 
conjunctions, Here, once more, he derives his know- 
ledge from Egypt;! and the knowledge is, compara- 
tively speaking, exact and accurate. The periods nre 
given in mouths and days. The synodie period of 
Mercury is 110 days; of Venus, nineteen months; of 
Mars, eight (twenty-five?) months and twenty days; 
of Jupiter and Saturn, almost exactly thirteen months* 
If the emendation proposed? in the case of Mars 
be accepted, these numbers give a very close approxi- 
mation to the true times, as will be seen by the subjoined 
table :— 
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"Ihe error is in no ease so much as one-cighteenth, and 
in one case (if the proposed reading be right) is as 
little as one-seventy-seventh. 

‘The Scholiast upon Aratus tells us that the Greeks 
derived their tables of the fixed stars from the Egyp- 
tians and Chaldeans.‘ The distribution or grouping of 
the stars was the subject of one of the astronomical 
books assigned to Thoth or Hermes, and required to 
be learnt by the horoscopus a priest of high rank in 
Egypt. This grouping, of course, included an arrange- 
ment of the constellations through which the sun 
travels; but the Egyptian arrangement did not corre- 
spond with that of the ordinary *sigus of the Zodiac, 
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which the Greeks (apparently) derived from: the Baby- 
lonians) and which the later Egyptians borrowed 
from the Greeks? Tt is said indeed to huve been, like 
that, duodecimal ;? but the names of the groups, and 
probably the groups themselves, were, at auy rate for 
the most part different. Hence there is much diffi- 
culty in interpreting the okler astronomical monuments 
of Egypt, it being seldom possible to identify the stars 
‘mentioned under their obscure and strange nomen- 
elature? 

‘The ordinary Egyptian year consisted, like our own. 
ordinary, year, of 365 days, but was divided differently. 
Tt contained twelve months, each of thirty days; after 
the expiration of which, at the close of the year, five days 
were intercalated. All ordinary reckoning was by 
this year; and even the festivals followed it, with the 
result that in the course of time they circled round the 
entire range of the seasons, the festival which was 
properly a summer one becoming in turn à spring 
festival, a winter, and au autumn one? This effect 
fullowéd from the omission from the calendar of the 
quarter-day by which the true solar year is in excess 
of 365 days, or of any compensation for it, stich as is 
furnished by the extra day of our ‘leap-years’ Still, 
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this excess appears to have been known to the Egyp- 
tians, whose *Sothiac Cycle’ was founded upon it. 
This was a period of 1,461 vague, or 1,400 true years, 
which was certainly recognised hy the later Egyptians, 
andis believed to be indicated by monuments of the 
Pharionic time? Tt was called by the Egyptians 
Sothiae, because they fixed its commencement nt a date 
when the Dog Star, which they called Sothis, rose 
heliacally, on the first day of the month Thoth, which 
was the beginning of their yeur. Now Sirius rose 
hieliacally in Egypt, on the first of ‘Thoth, in the years 
wo, 2782 and 1322, amd again in ap. 188. This last- 
named year was certainly known to the Egyptians as 
the first of a Sothine cycle;? the year a.o, 1822 was 
ptobibly so known ;* concerning the year B.o. 2782 
we have no evidence. On the whole, however, there 
would seem to be grounds for believing that the 
Sothine period was known and used even anterior to 
the time of the nineteenth dynasty, aud tlerefore that 
the Egyptians bad from a remote antiquity advanced 
to far on the road to accuracy. and exactness as to fix 
the solar year, not at 365, but-at | days. They 
do not appear, on the other hand, to have been aware 
that that estimate isin excess, or to have made any sr- 
rangements for neutralising the error such as urecarefülly 
provided by the Gregorian calendar now in general use. 

‘The Egyptians alo knew the obliquity of the 
ecliptic to the equator? and found a way of deter- 
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mining an exact meridian line Tt has been supposed 
that they were acquainted with the precession of the 
equinoxes;* but the grounds fr this opinion are in- 
sufficient. Their astronomy must thus be pronounced 
on the whole not very advanced, and rather empirical 
than scientific, rather practical than speculative. Brugsch 
well says of it: “Astronomy with the Egyptians was 
mot thut mathematical science which calculates: the 
movements of the stars through the construction of 
grand systems of the lieavens, Tt was rather a collec- 
tion of the observations which they bad made on the 
periodically recurring phenomena of earth and sky 
in Egypt, the bearings of which upon each other could 
not long escape the notice of the priests, who in the 
clear Egyptian nights observed. the brilliant luminaries 
of their firmament. Their astronomical knowledge 
was founded on the base of empiricism, not on that of 
mathematical inquiry." 

"The astronomy of the Egyptians. seems to have 
been less tainted with astrology than that of most 
ancient nations. lu their calendar, certain days were 
reckoned us Taeky nnd others as unlucky in connection 
with stellar influ + and horoscopes were occasion- 
ally cast for individuals from the general aspect of the 
stars at their birth, or from the supposed influence of 
certain ruling constellations But astrology did not hold 
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“in Egypt the place that it held ia Babylonia. 1f not 
altogether * an exotic in the country, tit was at any mite 
fno great acconnt; a very small proportion of the extant 
literature bears upon it; and the references made to its 
employment by the Egyptians in the works of the 
classical writers are few and seanty,? 

Tn medicine, the Egyptians were regarded by their 
contemporaries as remarkably advanced ;* and it scems 
to be certain that they had studied the subject from a 
remote period. The composition of medical works 
was ussigned by tradition to more than one of the most 
ancient kings while by some these antique productions 
were regurded as composed by one of the native 
deities* All physicians were expected to study them : 
and were required to employ the prescribed remedies, 
And ip no case to resort to others, unless the regularly 
authorised prescriptions proved unavailing. Any trans- 
gression of this rule of practice, if followed by the 
death of the patient, was a capital offence.’ Tt is evi- 
deut that, under such a system, while rash experiments 
would almost certainly be prevented, the progress and 
improvement of the healing art would suffer no incon- 
siderable hindrance. Still, medical knowledge seems 
to have, notwithstanding, progressed. Homer praised 
the skill of the Egyptian physicians; and no sooner 
did the Persian Kings become masters of Western Asin 
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than they bad recourse to Egypt for their medical 
advisers! If it be true that post-mortem examinations 
"were allowed, and indeed commanded by royal autho- 
rity? we can understand that advances would be made 
in Egypt, sinceclsewhere there was generally a prejudice 
aginst the dissection of the human subject, Itis clear 
adso that the subdivision of the medical profession, 
"which prevailed among the Egyptians? must have had 
a tendency, in some respects, to advance medical know- 
ledge by specialising it. Om the other hand, such 
information as has reached us of the treatment actually 
employed is not of a nature to mise our estimate of 
the proficiency attained. ‘The monthly use of emetics 
and clysters for the purpose of purging the body of its 
ill lumourss though analogous to « practice widely 
current in Western Europe a hundred years ago, is 
scarcely one in accordance with modern notions of 
hygiena, "The prescriptions of the medical treatises, so 
far us they have been deciphered and translated, are 
absurd, and their physiological views seem to be purely 
imaginary and fantastic On the whole, while there 
is reusom to believe that the science of medicine was 
‘better understood in Egypt than in any other country 
during the period with which we are concerned in this 
history, the positive knowledge possessed must be pro- 
nounced to have been not very considerable. 

Tu one respect, nnd in one only, do the scientific. 
attainments of the Egyptians seem to have been really 
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great and surprising. Their engineering sione is cer- 
tainlymost remarkable; and, though it has perhaps been, 
like their sculpture, over-praised,' yet beyond dispute 
there is much in it thet is truly deserving of our warm 
admiration, In their cutting of hard materiale, in their 
finished polish of surfaces, in their exact production of 
whatever angle they required, in their perfect fitting of 
stone to stone, and ugain in their power of quarrying, 
transporting, and raising into place enormous masses, 
this ancient people was, and still is, unsurpassed. — In 
stone-cutting the results attained are with reason de- 
¢lared to equal those which are effected at the present 
day by the wid of gunpowder and of steam machinery in 
the quarries of Aberdeen? In mechanical skill their 
great works are as perfect as anything that has ever 
been produced since.” In massiveness of construction 
they für exceed all that any other mation has over. 
attempted. The engineering student is naturally lost 
in admiration when he contemplates the huge masses 
se prodigally employed by the Egyptians in their 
temples, their palaces, and their tombs—blocks of stone 
thirty or forty fest long, used in walls or for the lintels 
of doors—obeliske weighing from 200 to 450 tons, 
cach a wonder to the Western world, but in Egypt a 
common ornamentation, sometitnes set up in avenues— 
monolithic chambers and colossi weighing $00 tons* 
—and all apparently moved with ease to the point re- 
quired, as though there were no mechanical difficulties 
whatsoever inthe transportation. At the first blush, 
one is apt to suppose that practical mechanics iust 
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have been profoundly studied and pushed to great per- 
fection by a people which could with such apparent 
ease produce such an enormous number of colossi 
works, But such accounts as we obtain from the 
classical writers of the manner in which their grandest 
achievements were effected, and such representations 
us they have themselves left us of their methods of 
proceeding, are calculated to dispel these ideas, and to 
lower very considerably our estimate of their mechanical 
science. The transportation of the hugest colossi was 
effected by the simple plan of attaching ropes to them. 
in front and dragging the enormous mass by main force 
from the quarry where jt was hewn to the place where 
it was intended to set itup. Human muscular power 
was the motive force used ; and scarcely any mechanical 
ärt or expedients were employed to facilitate the opera- 
tion, No levers were made use of, so fur ns appears, 
no rollers Beyond the rounding off in front of the 
sledge whereon the colossus was placed, and the lubri- 
cating of the ground over which it had to be dragged 
by scmo oily substance, no ingenious contrivance wis 
lad recourse to. Sheer strength accomplished the 
object aimed at, which must have been achieved slowly? 
painfully, and with much waste of power. It is diffi- 
tult to persunde oneself that horrible accidents did not 
occur with some frequency, when blocks of such un 
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enormous size and weight were movel long distances 
by large gangs of human labourers." 

‘The raising into place of obelisks, lintels of doors, 
and roofing blocks, such as those which cover in the 
sepulchnil chamber of the Great Pyramid? must have 
called into play some larger amount of mechanical art, 
and ean scarcely have been managed without machines. 
This certainly curious that machines are nowhere repre- 
sented in the Egyptian sculptures ? but Herodotus tells 
us that they were really employed in the construction of 
the pyramids* and modern observation confirms his 
statement? ‘The machines may have been simple, or 
they may have been complex. As we have: no repre- 
sentations or descriptions of them, it is impossible to 
determine their character. Butat any rate they were 
such that works, dificult of execution even at the 
present day, were accomplished by them. Obelisks of 
the lurgest size were emplaced upon their pedestals 
succesfully; pyramids were built up to the height of 
nearly 500 feet; temples were roofed in with huge 
mases: of limestone or gmuite. Whatever were the 
means employed, the ends were most certainly effected; 
and the lower the opinion which we form of the 
mechanical appliances in use, the higher must be our 
admiration of the skill which, with such poor means, 
produced sich vast results. 
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CHAPTER X. 
RELIGION, 


Lary share ocd hy Religion in the Life of the 
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"Tost en Egypta portal empreinte de Ië. Raligion’—Lesomstirr, Mensal 
dU Hii Ancienne de Oriat, vol. i po Ul. 
"Ttt most important clement in the thought of a nation, 
that which beyond aught else forms and influences its 
character, which underlies all its customs, and comes to 
the surfuee in ten thousand various and surprising 
ways; is its Religion. The Egyptians were profoundly 
religious, What most struck Herodotus, when, in the 
middle of the fifth century before our era, he visited 
the country, was the extreme devotion of its inhabitants. 
“The Egyptians, he says,! “are religious to excess, far 
beyond any other race of men ;* and, accordingly, the 
greater portion of his description of Egypt is occupied 
with an account of the priests, the temples, and the 
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us ceremonies! We have seen that, in the 
architectural remains, the Temple dominates over the 
Puluce, and ix itself dominated by the Tomb,? both the 
‘Temple and the Tomb being the expression of religious 
ideas. Everywhere in Egypt gigantic structures up- 
reared themselves into the air, enriched with all that 
Egyptian art could supply of painted and sculptured 
decoration, dedicated to the honour, and bearing the 
sacred name, of some divinity. "The great temple of 
each city was the centre of its life. A perpetual cero- 
monial of the richest kind on within its walls, 
along its shady corridors, or through its sunlit courts— 
long processions made their way up or down its avenues 
of sphinxes—incense flouted in the air—strains of music 
resounded without pause—all that was brightest and 
most costly met the eye on every side—and the love 
ol spectacle, if not deep religious feeling, naturally 
drew to the sanctuary a confimual crowd of worshippers 
‘or spectators, consisting partly of strangers, but mainly 
of the native inhabitants, to whom the ceremonies of 
their own dear temple, their pride and their joy, fur- 
nished a perpetual delightful entertainment? At times, 
the temple limits were. overpassed, and the sicred pro- 
cessions were carried through the streets of the town, 
attracting the gaze of all; oryembarking on the waters 

~ of the Nile or of some canal derived fram it, glided with 
stately motion between the honses on either side, a 
fairer and brighter sight than ever. The calendar was 
crowded with festivals, and a week rarely passed with- 

‘out the performance of some special ceremony, possess- 
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RELIGION, 
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“Tont am Barrin portait empreinte dela Helio Lammr, Mad 
Histaire Ancienne de F Orient. voll p. BB. 
"Titi most important element in the thought of à nation, 
that which beyond aught else forms and influences its 
character, which underlies all its customs, and comes to 
the surface in ten thousand various and surprising 
ways, is ite Religion. The Egyptians were profoundly 
religious. What most struck Herodotus, when, in the 
middle of the fifth century before our era, he visited 
the country, was the extreme devotion of its inhabitants. 
“The Egyptians,’ he says! ‘are religious to excess, far 
beyond any other race of men; and, accordingly, the 
greater portion of his description of Egypt is occupied 
with an account of the priests, the temples, and the 
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religious ceremonies! We have seen that, in the 
architectural remains, the Temple dominates over the 
Palace; and is itself dominated by the Tomb? both the 
"Temple and the Tomb being the expression of religious 
ideas. Everywhere in Egypt gigantic structures up- 
reared themselves into the air, enriched with all that 
Egyptian art could supply of painted and sculptured 
decoration, dedicated to the honour, and bearing the 
sacred name, of some divinity. ‘The great temple of 
each city was the centre of its life. A perpetual cere- 
monial of the richest kind went on within its walls, 
along its shady corridors, or through its sunlit courts— 
Jong processions made their way up or down its avenues 
of sphinxes—incense floated in. the air—strains of music 
resounded without pause—all that was brightest and 
most costly met the eye on every side—and the love 
of spectacle, if not deep religious feeling, naturally 
drew to the sanctuary a continual crowd of worshippers 
‘or spectators, consisting partly of strangers, ‘bat mainly 
of the-native inhabitants, to whom the ceremonies of 
their own dear temple, their pride and their joy, fur- 
nished a perpetual delightful entertainment? At times, 
the temple limite were overpussed, anil the sacred pro- 
cessions were carried through the streets of the town, 
attracting the gaze of all; or, embarking, on the waters 
of the Nile or of some canal derived from it, glided with 
stately motion between the houses on either side, & 
fairer and brighter sight than ever! ‘The calendar was 
crowded with festivals, and a week rarely passed with- 
out the performance of some special ceremony, possess- 
hove, Gh vik yp. 189, 
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ing its own peculiar attractions, Foreigners saw with 
amaze the constant round of religious or semi-religious 
ceremonies, which seemed to know no end, and. to. 
‘occupy ulmost incessantly the main attention of the 
people. 

Nor was the large share which religion hd in the 
outer life of the nation the sola or the most important 
indication of the place which it held in their thonghts 
and regards. Religion permeated the whole being of 
the people. ‘Writing was so full of-saered symbols 
and of allusions to the mythology that it was scarcely 
possible to employ it on any subject which lay outside 
the religion. Literature and science were little more 
than branches of theology, The arts were scarcely 
employed for any other purpose than with a view to 
worship, and for the-glorifeation of some god or of 
some deified monarch, Religious laws and precepts 
were so numerous, so multiplied, that it was impossible 
to exercise- profession, or even-to obtain subsistence 
und provide for one's daily wants, without having con- 
stantly present to the memory the regulations established 
by the priests. Every province had its special divini- 
ties, its own peculiar rites, its special sacred animals. 
Tt even seems ts if the sacerdotal element had presided 
at the original distribution of the country into: nomes _ 
cr cantons, and that these were, at the outset, not civil, 
but religious divisions, * 

"To understand the Egyptians, it is thus absolutely 
necessary to hayo something like a clear idea of their 
religion. "The subject is, no doubt, one of great com- 
plexity and considerable obscurity; the views of the 
‘best authorities with respect to it still differ to no small 
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extent;! but a certain number of characteristic feutures, 
belonging to the inner life, seem to have obtained 
general recognition, while there is a still more complete 
agreement as to the outward presentation of the religion 
in the habits and actions of tho people. In the present 
sketch, mere speculation will be, as fur as possible, 
avoided; and only those conclusions set forth, with 
regard to'which there is something like a general 
accord among the persons best acquainted with the 
Egyptian remains, whether sculptured or literary. 
First, then, it appears to be certain that the Egyptian 
religion, like most other religions in the ancient world, 
had two phases or aspects:* one, that in which it was 
presented to the general public or vast mass of the 
population; the other, that which it bore in the minds 
of the intelligent, the learned, the initiated. To the 
former it was a polytheism of a multitudinous, and in 
many respects of u gross, character: to the latter it 
was a-system combining strict monotheism with a meta- 
physical speculative philosophy on the two great sub- 
jects of the nature of God and the destiny of man, 
‘which sought to exhaust those deep and unfathomable 
mysteries. Those who tke the lowest views of the 
Egyptian religion? admit that ‘the idea of a single 
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self-existent deity’ was involved in the conceptions 
which it set forth,! and is to be found not unfrequently 
in the hymns and prayers of the Ritual? It is impos- 
sible that this should have been so, unless there were a 
class of persons who saw behind the popular mythology, 
understood its symbolical or metaphysical character, and 
were able in this way ta reconcile their conformity to 
the established worship with the groat truths of natural 
religion which, it is clear, they knew and whick they 
must have cherished in their heart of hearts. 

"he primary doétrine of the esoteric religion un- 
doubtedly was the real essential Unity of the Divine 
Natum. The sacred texts taught that there was a sin- 
gle Being, *the sole producer of all things both in 
heaven and earth, Himself not produced of any '—*the 
only true living God, solforiginated '—* who exists 
from the beginning '— who has made all things, but 
has not Himself been made”? ‘This Being seems never 
to have been represented by any material, even sym- 
bolical, form. Tt is thought that He tad no name, or, 
if He had, that it must have been unlawful either to 
pronounce Gr write it? He was a pure spirit, perfect 
in every respect—all-wise, almighty, supremely good- 
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‘The gods of the popular mythology were understood, 
in the esoteric religion, to be either personified attri- 
butes of the Deity, or parts of the nature which He had. 
created, considered as informed and inspired by Him. 
"Num or Kneph represented the creative mind, Phthah 
the creative hand, or act of creating; Maut represented 
matter, Ra the sun, Khons the moon, Seb the earth, 
Khem the generative power in nature, Nut the upper 
hemisphere of heaven, Athor the lower world or under 
hemisphere; ‘Thoth personified the Divine wisdom; 
Ammon, perhaps, the Divine mystetiousness or incom- 
prehensibility ; Osiris (according to some) the Divine 
goodness. It is difficult in many cases to. fix on the 
exact quality, act, or part of nature intended; but the 
principle admits of no doubt. No educated Egyptian 
priest certainly, probably no educated layman, conceived. 
of the popular gods as really separate aud distinct 
beings. All knew that there was but one God, and 
understood that when warship was offered to Khem, or 
Kneph, or Phthah, or Maut, or Thoth, or Ammon, 
the One God was worshipped under some one of His 
forms or in some one of His aspects. It does not 
appear that in more than a very few cases did the 
Egyptian religion, as conceived of by the initiated, 
deify created beings, or constitute a clase of secondary 
gods who owed their existence to the supreme God. 
Ra was not a Sun-Deity with n distinct and separate 
existence, but the supreme God acting in the sun, 
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making His light to shine on the earth, warming, 
cheering, and blessing it; end so Ha might be wor- 
shipped with all the highest titles of honour,” as indeed 
might any god? except the very few which are more 
mee walled genii, and which corresponded to the 
angels of the Christian system, Such is Ambis the 
conductor of souls in the lower world,* and such pro- 
bably are the four * genii of the dead,’ Amset, Tummut 
Hapi (Apis), and Kebbenauf, who perform so con- 
spicnous à. part in the ceremonial.of Amenti* 

Tt is dillicult to decide what were the esoteric views 
of the Egyptians with regard to Evil. Several deities, 
as Set or Sutech, Nubi, or (as Wilkinson reads the 
name) Ombo and Apepi or Apophis, the great ser- 
pent, seem to be personifications of evil; and the 
strongest antagonism is represented as existing between 
these and the favourite divinities of the Egyptinns, as 
Ammon, Khem, Phthah, Ra, Osiris; but whether, as 
‘mong the Persins/ two original Principles, one of 
Good, and the otlier of Evil, were intended, or whether 
Evil was viewed as * à necessary part of the universal 
system, inherent in all things equally with good ? and 
so as one aspect of the Divine nature, is to some 
extent donbtful. Tt is hard to believe that, if the 
pantheistic notion, by which Sin and Evil generally are 
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considered to be equally of the essence of God with 
goodness, had been the real belief of the Egyptian 
priesthood, their protests in favour of virtue and 
against vice of all Kinds could have been so strong 
and earnest as they are! Tt is also difficult to 
imagine that the priests would have allowed the genc- 
ral obliteration of the monumental emblems of Set, 
which is noticed by Eyyptologists,? if they had viewed 
him as really an aspect of the Supreme Being. Perhaps 
the Egyptian priests at no time thought out the problem 
of the origin and nature of evil, but were content with 
indistinct aud hazy. notions upon the subject, Perhaps 
their views varied at different times, inclining dari 
the earlier ages to the pantheistic doctrine, in the later 
to the Persian tenet of Two Principles? 

‘The continuance of the soul after death, its judg- 
ment in smother world, and its sentence according to 
its deserts, either to happiness or suffering, were un- 
doubted paris both of the popular and of the more 
recondite religion, It was the universal belief that, 
immediately after death, the soul descended into the 
lower world and was conducted to the Hall of Trath 
(or.* of the Two Truths ) where it was judged in the 
presence of Osiris and the forty-two. dwmones, the 
‘Lords of Truth" and judges of the dead, Anubis, 
‘the director of the weight, brought forth a pair of 
scales, and, placing in one scale a figure or emblem of 
Truth, set in the other a vase containing the good 
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actions of the deceased, Thoth standing by the while, 
witha tablet in his hand, whereon to record the result. 
According to the side on which the balance inclined, 
Osiris delivered sentence. If the good deeds propon- 
derated, the blessed soul was allowed to enter the 
* boat of the sun; * and was conducted. by good spirits 
to Auhlu (Elysium), to the ‘pools of peace, and the 
dwelling-place of Osiris. Tf, on the contrary, the good 
deeds were insufficient, if the ordeal was not passed, 
then the unhappy soul was sentenced, according to its 
deseris to begin a round of transmigrations in the 
bodies of more or less unclean animals;* the number, 
nature, and duration of the transmigrations depending 
on the degree of the deceased's demerits, und. the con: 

sequent length and severity of the punishment which 
he deserved, or the purification which he required. 
Ultimately, after many trials, if purity was not attained, 
the wicked soul underwent a final sentence at the 
hands of Osiris, Judge of the Dead, nnd, being pro- 
nounced incurable, suffered complete and absolute 
annihilation? "The good soul, having first been freed 
from its infirmities by passing through the besin of 
purgatorial fire guarded by the four ape-faced gonii* 
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and then made the companion of Osiris for 3,000 years, 
returned from Amenti, re-entered its former body, rose 
from the dead, and lived once more a human life upon 
earth. This process was reiterated until a certain 
mystic cycle of years became complete, when finally 
ihe good amd blessed attained the crowning joy of 
union with God, being absorbed into the Divine 
Essence, and thus attaining the true end and ful per- 
fection of their being 

Such, in outline, was the general belief of educated 
Egyptians upon the highest subjects of human thought 
—the nature of God, and the ultimate destiny of man. 
On minor points varieties of opinion no doubt existed 
at different times and in different parts of the country. 
More especially was there diversity in the arrangements 
"which were made of the Divine attributes nnd aspects 
into groups, and the subordination of some of those 
groups to others, arrangements which became the basis 
of the well-known disposition of the popular gods into 
* orders, forming a sort of divine hierarchy? It would 
seem that the selection of attributes and aspects made 
by the Egyptians wus not the result of exact thought 
or of philosophic analysis, but was casual and partial. 
The priests of one district made one selection, of 
another another. Even where the same selection was 
made, different names were given, The attributes 
noticed, and separated off increased in number as time 
went on; and it was not until a comparatively late 
period that graduation and arrangement were attempted, 
‘Then, in different parts of the country, different views: 
were taken. There must always be much that is 
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arbitrary in distinctions between the primary and 
seconduty qualities of any existence, When the exist- 
enco is the mysterious and inscrutable Author of 
Nature, the arbitrariness is apt to be excesive. Hence 
the remarkable diversity of the Egyptian groupings, the 
details of which will be given in a later portion of this 
chapter, 

Tt lias been supposed by some that the Egyptian 
esoteric religion comprised n recognition of the fact, 
first made known to mankind distinctly by Christianity, 
that the Divine nature is a Trinity in Unity. In the 
seventeenth century Cudworth strongly supported this 
view ;! and in modern times it has been favoured by 
some of those who are opposed’ to the doctrine and 
desirous of tracing it to a merely human origin. But 
the grounds upon which Cudworth rested his belief 
were long ago examined and refuted by Moshoim? who 
showed, in the first place, that the authority on whom 
the English divine relied was untrustworthy, and, it 
the second, that he did not make the assertion which 
was ascribed to him. Modern investigation of the 
religious books and inscriptions of Egypt confirms the 
view of Mosheim ; for, though in the local worships of 
the country * triads‘ were very numerous, there is not 
the slightest indication of the Egyptians having pos- 
sessed any such conception as that of a Trinity ín Unity- 
‘The Supreme Being was viewed as in his essence wlio 
lutly One, and, when divided up, was divided not 
into three, but into a multitude of aspects. The *triuds* 
are not groups of persons, but of attributes ; the Three 
ame not co-equil, but. distinctly the reverse, the third. 
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in the triad being always subordinate; nor is the divi- 
sion regarded as in any case. exhaustive of the Divine 
nature, or exclusive of other divisions. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is thus in no sense an Egyptian doctrine ; 
and it is quite fanciful to suppose that it even, in any 
sense, grow out of the Egyptian affection for * triads;' 
the doctrine, as has been frequently shown, underlies 
the most ancient portions of the Pentateuch, and is 
most reasonably regarded as involved in that primeval 
revelation which God vouchsafed to our first parents in 
Paradise; 

Tt is essential to a true conception of the popular 
Egyptian religion that we recognise the fact that the 
polytheisti system ultimately adopted grew up gra- 
dually, its various parts having: originated separately 
in different portions of the country. The geographical 
conformation of Egypt has a natural tendency to pro- 
duce separation; and, historically, it seems certain, not 
only tliat, owing to its conformation, Ezypt was at 
various times divided into several distinct kingdoms, 
but that originally all the nomes were distinct commu- 
nities, having their peculiar customs and ideas, among 
which the most markedly peculiar were those connected 
with religion. No doubt *a certain unity of religious 
conception’ prevailed throughout the whole country ; 
but this unity, as has been well said,* ‘was rather a 
national agreement in the mode of expressing the 
religious sentiment common to mankind” than any 
more definite acceptance of a single religious system, 
Egyptian worships and gods were, primarily, local; 
and the Pantheon was gridually formed by joining 
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together the various local: groups and arranging: them 
into a sort of hierarchy. Even these arrangements, 
though proceeding upon the sume principle, were not 
always uniform ; and the chief centres at any mte of 
religious knowledge in the country bad. their separate 
and, to some extent, conflicting systems! In most 
places there was very slight recognition of any deities, 
except those of the district; and thus the polytheism, 
which theoretically was excessive, practically was eon- 
fined within narrow limits. 

Tn treating of the several. Egyptian gods, it will be 
convenient, first of all, to take them separately, and 
describe, so far as is possible, their general character 
and attributes, ond then to arrange them in the re- 
‘cognised groups, whether these were strictly local, or 
such as obtained more widely. The order followed in 
the general description will be based upon that which, 
in bis later years, wus advocated by Wilkinson? 


AMON or AMMON. (Egypt Am-m) 


Ammon was the gréat god of Thebes, the southern 
Egyptian eapital. According to Manetho? his name 
signified ‘concealment’ or ‘that which is concealed;' 
and this meaning is confirmed. both by the fact, which 
is now certain, that the root amn, [| “in the hiero- 
glyphics hus the signification * to veil,’ ‘to hide,’ * and 
ako by statements in the religious poems of the 
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Egyptians? We may therefore safely adopt the view 
of Plutarch that the original notion of Ammon was 
that of a concealed or secret god, one who hid himself 
and whom it was difficult to find; or, in other words, 
that the mysterious and inscrutable nature of the Deity 
was the predominant idea in the minds of those who 
first worshipped God under this name, — Ammon's 
most common title is sufen-neteru, } $, ], “king of the 
gods,’ and hence he was naturally identified by the 
Greeks and Romans with their Zeus or Jupiter, who 
alone of their deities had that epithet He is also 
called Azk or hyk, *the ruler” Other titles borne by 
him sre—the Lord of Heaven,’ ‘the Eldest of the 
Gods,’ *the Lord of the Throne,’ * the Strong Bull’ 
and ‘the Horus (sum) of the two Egypts'* ‘To him 
was dedicated the first mystic region in the other world, 
Originally, he seems to have been worshipped only i 
Thebes; but the conquests made by the 
kings carried his cult southwards into Nubia eren 
to Merog" In Lower Egypt, oñ the other hand, he at 
io time obtained any acknowledgment, Phthah 
his place at Memphis, Neith at Sais, Ra at On or Helio- 
Polis, and other gods elsewhere. 

‘The form under which he was worshipped was that 
ofa man, walking or sitting upon a throne; and 
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crowned with a head-dress, whereof the distinguishing: 
feature was n pair of enormously tall stiff feathers! 
standing side by side, sometimes plain, sometimes 
varied by four or five broad black bars.* ‘The colour 
of lis body, when he i» painted, is light blue, n tint 
which has been supposed to indicate *his peculiarly 
exnlted and heavenly nature; He is clothed in the 
ordinary Egyptian shenti or tunic, a closely fitting 
garment, reaching from the paps 
nearly to the knees, and confined 
at the waist by a girdle, besides 
which he wears only a collar, 
armlets, bracelets, and anklots: 
Tu his hands he ordinarily bears 
the ankh and the sceptre or hooked 
stick (uas), the symbols of life antl 
purity! to which are added occa- 
sionally the crook and flagellum, 
signs of the divine power to on- 
trol and punish, 

Originally Ammon was quite 
distinct from Ra, ‘the Sun,’ no 
two ideas being more absolutely 
opposed thun those of *a con- 
cealed god ' and of the great mani- 

£ a festation of Divine power and 
Anman fortinwry fm). reat illuminator of all things on 
curth, the solar luminary. But from the time of the 
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eighteenth dynasty? a union of the two divinities took 
place, and Ammon was worshipped thenceforth almost 
exclusively as Ammon-Ra, and was depicted with the 
solar orb on his head? This power of amalgamating 
deities arose, ns already explained, from the essential 
inonotheism that underlay the Egyptian: polytheism, 


AnmasKhes, Armeon Kaeph. 


whereby any two. or more attributes or aspects of the 
Divine nature might be worshipped together. Nor 
wus this the only combination in which Ammon had 
part. He appears in the sculptures not unfrequently ae 
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Ammon-Khem, or Aumon-Kamutf! which has the 
sume force, and hes then the form of Khem, with the 
head-dress of Ammon. He is also found occasionally 
as Ammou-Kueph, and bas the ram's head with horns 
curved downwards. Further, as Ammon-Ra, he takes 
naturally, in some cases, the attributes of Tum, Harma- 
chis, or Osiris, since they were, as will be explained 
later, mere forms of the Sun-God, and so really iden- 
tical with Ra. 

Ammon, as Ammon, had many mystic names. 
Amongst them were the following :—Iruka, Markata, 
Ruta, Nasakabu, Tanasa-Tanasa, and Sharushatakatu? 
"The meaning of these terms is uncertain, und it would 
seem that they were but seldom used. Ammon is 
ordinarily invoked as * Aen or *Amen-Ra,’ * chief" 
or * king of the gods; and “lond of all earthly’ thrones?” 
‘The hymns addressed to him are often remarkable for 
their simplicity and beauty. *O Ammon,’ says one 
suppliant, * lend thine ear to him who stands all alone 
before the tribunal. He is poor; heis not rich. The 
Court oppresses liim : silver and gold (are needed) for 
the clerks of the book, garments for the servants. 
There is no other Ammon, that acteth as n judge, to 
deliver a man from his misery; that, when the poor 
man comes before the tribunal, maketh the poor to go 
forth rich’? ‘Thou art He that giveth bread, says 
another, * to him that has none; that maintaineth the 
servant of thy house. Let no prince be my defender 
in my troubles; lét not my memorial be placed before 
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men. My Lord is my defender; I know bis power; 
He isa strong defender; there is none mighty beside 
Him. Strong is Ammon, and kuoweth how to make 
answer. He fulfilleth the desire of all those who pray 
to Him’! As Ammon-Ra, the addresses made to him 
are more elaborate. One, which hes been translated 
by Mr. Goodwin, extends to above two hundred lines, 
and contains several curious and striking passages, as 
for instance the following :— 

* Hail to thee, Ra, Lord of truth! Whose shrine 
is hidden, Lord of the gods; Creator, sailing in thy 
boat; at whose command the gods were made; Tum, 
the maker of men ; that supportest their works, that 
givest them life, that knowest how one differeth from. 
another; that listenest to the poor who is in distress ; 
that art gentle of heart when a man crieth unto thee ; 
‘Thou who deliverest the fearful man from the violent; 
who judgest the poor and the oppressed; Lord of 
wisdom, whose precepts are wise; st whose pleasure 
the Nile overflows her banks; Lord of mercy, most 
loving, at whose coming men live; Opener of every 
eye ; proceeding from the firmament ; Causer of plea- 
sure and light, at whose goodness the gods rejoice, 
their hearts reviving when they see Thee.’* 


KNEPH, (Egypt Khnum or Num.) 

Knoph was the special god of Blephunting, but he 
was worshipped also in all the more southern parts of 
Egypt, in Nubia, and in Ethiopia We are told. that 
his name was identical in meaning with the Greek 
soda, “spirit, or * breath’ If we may uccept this 
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statement on the authority of Plutarch and Diodorus? 
and regard the root rium, P M, ns really equivalent 
to nef, —, * breath,” we must suppose that the original 
notion of Kneph was that of God ns a spitit, moving 
over matter and breathing into it form and life? 
special notion was, however, soon overlaid and super- 


pem 
seded by the more general one that. he was the Creator, 
and in & peculiar sense the creator of mankind? He 
was also regarded as presiding in some special way over 
water, which was expressed by nem, 3 25, as well as 
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was ‘lord of the inundation’? He had further n posi- 
tion among the gods of the lower world? which does 
mot belong to Ammon, who may be prayed to by the 
dead," but is in no sense an infernal god. 

h was figured as a man walking, like Ammon, 
but with the head of a ram. This head has commonly 
two sets of horns, both those curving downwards, 
which are characteristic of the real animal, and a 
second pair, spiral, growing from the top of the head, 
which are properly those of the he-goat.* These latter 
horns appear also on the head of the sitting god which 
completes the hieroglyph of Kneph, p V ef : and the 
form of the entire animal is not unfrequently attached 
to his name, without (as it would seem) any phonetic 
force. The he-goat, with spiml horns extended, must 
therefore be considered as his emblem, though the rum 
was the animal especially sacred to him. Above and 
between the spiral horns we see sometimes the asp or 
uræus, while occasionally that place is occupied by the 
vase which was the main element in bis name. In his 
two hands he bears, like Ammon, the sceptre, uas, and 
the emblem of life, ankh. His colour is a bright 
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Eneph is also found with the peculiar crown (ate/) - 
on his head which more commonly characterises Ra or 
Osiris, a crown composed of the solar disk, with au 
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ostrich feather on either side, and between the feathers. 
a tall striped conical cap, surmounted by a flower or a 
tassel! Occasionally, but very rarely, he has for dis- 
tinctive mark simply the urwus, which is placed on his 
head, or a little over it.* 

"The Greeks confused Kueph with Ammon,* not 
unnaturally ;* and some moderns so far agree with 
them as to consider Kneph *a form of Ammon.® ‘This 
view, however, is not generally accepted, and it would 
seem to be no otherwise true than in so far as all 
Egyptian gods were, to the initiated, forms of the 
Supreme God, and so interchangeable one with another, 
Tn the minds of the vulgar, Kneph was as distinct from 
Ammon as from Phthah or Khem, and had his own 
temples, his own form, his own colour, his own proper 
sucrifices, ceremonies, and the like. ‘Though the em- 
bodiment of God as a spirit, he was a less spiritual 
conception than Ammon. His position in the hierarchy 
was probably between Ammon and Khem, with both 
of whom he had certain points in common, Less mys- 
teriows than Ammon, less remote from mutter, less 
purely immaterial, he was of à more ethereal nature 
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than Khem, whose grosser attributes were not repro- 
duced in him. Bunsen supposes that in order of time 
Kliem was anterior to Kueph ; but, if this were so, of 
which there: ix no proof, still in idea Kneph must be 
assigned the precedence. Kneph was the creative 
spirit, Khem the generstive power; Kneph presided 
over men, Khem over nature. — Kneph has higher 
titles than any which belong to Khem. He was*the 
god who made the sun and moon to revolve under the 
ieaven and above the earth, and who created the world 
the god who forms on his wheel 
—'the god who forms the 
mothers, the progenitresses of the Divine Beings '—* the 
sculptor of all men.’ Te was not without some reason 
that Wilkinson originally placed him at the head of the 
Fayptian Pantheon, though ultimately he assigued 
that place to Ammon. 


KHEM. (Egypt. Khem * or Khem.) 

The full Egyptian idea of Khem. can scarcely be 
presented to the modem reader, on account of the 
grossness of the forms under which it was exhibited. 
Some modern Egyptologists? endeavour to excuse or 
palliate this grossness; but it seems scarcely possible 
that it should not have been accompanied by indelicacy 
of thought, or that it should have failed to exercise n 
corrupting influence upon life and morals, Khem, no 
doubt, represented to the initiated merely the genera- 
tive power in nature, or that strange law by which 
living organisms, animal and vegetable, are enabled: to 
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reproduce their like. But who shall say in what exact 
light he presented himself to the vulgar, who had con- 
tinnally before their eyes the indecent’ figures under 
which the painters and sculptors portrayed him? As 
impure ideas and revolting practices clustered around 
the worship of Pan in Greece and later Rome, so it is 
more than probable that with the worship of Khem in 
Egypt were connected similar excesses, Besides his 
Priapic or ‘ithyphallic’ form! Khem's character was 
marked by the assigument to him of the goat as his 
symbol? and by his ordinary title, Ka-mutf, * the Bull 
of his Mother,” i.e. of Nature, 

Apart from the gross feature here noticed; Khem's 
image may be readily recognised by its being enveloped 

swathes, like a mummy, with the exception of the 
right arm, which is upraised and brandishes the flagel- 
lum. Another distinguishing mark of Khem is the 
Jong bar which descends to: the ground from the back 
of his head, and seems intended to prevent him from 
falling, He wears the same head-dress as Ammon, and 
has very generally a cross, shaped like the letter X, 
upon his breast? 

‘As the god of the vegetable world, Khem is repre- 
sented generally with trees or plants about him, and 
the Egyptian kings offer him herbs and flowers, or cut 
the cora or till the soil in his presence. The special 
seat of his worship was Chemmis, or, more properly, 
Chemmo, a place which evidently took its name from 
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him, and which the Greeks appropriately called * Pan's 
city’ (Banopolis). But he was also worshipped in 
‘Thebes, und, to some extent, in Egypt generally. A 
feast was held in his honour, called * the bringing forth 
of Khem,’ whereat bulls, geese, incense, wine, and fruit 
were offered.) 

"The titles of Khem are best set forth in an. inscrip- 
tion belonging to the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, whieh was 
found in the temple of Ammon 
at ElKhargeh? He is. there 
called ‘the God Khem, who 
raises his lofty plumes? king of 
the gods, lifter of the hand, lord 
of the crown, powerful, from 
whom all fear emanates, the 
Kamutf who resides in the fiel 
Horned in all his beauty, en- 
gendering the depths’ — Like 
‘Ammon, he was occasionally 
identified with the Sun the 
source of. warmth and so of all 
mundane life, and was wor- 
shipped as Khem-Ra, or * Kliem, 
the San-God.’ He iseven said in 
some inscriptions? to have been 
engendered by the Sun ;" but this ean only have been 
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loose mode of expression, since beyond all doubt he 
was regurded ns a form of the Supreme God, and 
so as selforiginated, Hence one of his titles was 
* futher of his own father. 


PHTHAH. (Egypt. Piah.) 


Phihuh, 1 the Egyptian god whom the Greeks 
identified with their Hephaistos," was the actual phys 


cal creator, the * demiurge, as the Greeks called him, 


Ondicary forem of Phthab or Prahe 


the shaper and framer of the material universe. ‘The 
special seat of his worship was Memphis; but he was 
also very generally adored, and figures of him are 
found in all parts of Egypt These figures are of three 
very distinct forms. The commonest is that of a man 
swathed like a mummy, but with the hands left free, 
10 allow of his holding in front of him the sceptre (uas) 
and sign of life (ankh), with which is combined, gene- 
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rally, the so-called Nilometer, or emblem of stability. 
‘The head is covered with a close-fitting cap, and from 
the drapery behind the neck there comes out a string 
to which is appended a bell-shaped tassel.’ Another 
figure is that of a man walking, dressed in the ordinary 
tunic (ahenti),and holding the ankh and was, only to be 
distinguished from figures of Ammon by the head- 
dress, which, instead of the tall plumes, is either the 
plain cap, or the striped head-dress of a king with 
lappets in front? The third form is that of a pigmy, 
naked, often with misshapen legs and feet turned in- 
wards, and usually with a scarabæus on the top of the 
skull. Occasionally this figure is double, with four 
legs and four arms, hawk-headed at the back and 
humar-headed in front. 

‘The pigmy forms, and certain others—modifications, 
chiefly, of the second type'—are regarded as repre- 
senting Phthah under a special character, as Phthah 
Sokari or Phthab-Sokari-Osiris; that is to say, Phthah 
viewed as having some special connection with Osiris, 
the lord of the lower world. In the figures which 
front two ways Phthah would seem to be represented 
by the human, and Sokari by the hawk-beaded, form! 
No wholly satisfactory explanation has as yet been 
given of the reasons for this union ; but perhaps they 
are to be found in the vivifying power of Phthah, and 
the supposed resurrection of Osiris from the dead, 
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which may have been regarded as effected through 
"Phthal/'s influence, 

‘The principal titles of Plithuh are—the Lord of 
‘Truth,’ * the Lord of the World? and ‘the beautiful- 
faced! He is also called * the father of the begin- 
nings,' and ‘the creator of all that is in the world.'? 
Ma, * Truth,’ is sometimes represented as standing be- 
fore him; and Jamblichus was no doubt right in saying 
thit he was considered to have created all things, * not 
deceptively, but aith trufh,’® "The fourcbarred emblem 
‘of stability is especially characteristic of him, and, 
unless when he bears the character of Phthah-Sokari, 
generally appears, either in his hands, on his head, or 
at his back. It is even used, together with the scam- 
beus and the solar disk, as emblematic of him, without 
the addition of any human figure.* 

‘The derivation of the word Phthak (Ptali) is, per- 
haps, doubtful ; but the most probable theory connects 
it with an Egyptian root, pet or pet-hu,* to open * 
Phthuh yas the great “opener ' or * reveuler "the god 
who brought everything out of the ideal into the actual 
—who made the previously hidden deity (Ammon) 
manifest, At Memphis he was the chief, if not the 
sole, object of worship to the people; and the kings of 
‘Thebes, after they became mastera of Lower Egypt, 
were among his ardent devotees, and often called him 
their *father.? His temple at Memphis seems ta have 
been regarded by Herodotus as more magnificent than 
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disappeared, and the traveller can with difficulty trace 


its site. Monarch after monarch adorned it with 
statues and gateways each seeking to outdo his pre- 
decessors; but the ravages of time, and the still more 
destructive hand of man, have swept away the entire 
pile, and single colossus of the second Rameses is al- 
most all that remains to attract attention to the place? 


MAUT. (Egypt Mut) 
Maut, ‘the mother, which is the meaning of the i 
word, was a ‘great goddess,’ worshipped especially at r 
Thebes, in connection with Ammon (or Ammon-Ra) 
and Chons. She represented the passive principle in i 
mature, and corresponded to the classica] Rhea or Cy- 
belo, rather than to Latona, with whom she is identi- 
fied by Herodotus? Among her titles the chief were, 
* Tady of Heaven, ‘Queen of the gods,’ ‘giver of all 
life for over,’ and ‘mistress of darkness."* In the last- 
mentioned phrase the darkness intended is not that of 
night, nor of the Lower World, but the primeval dark- 
ness of chaos, ere light was! which the Ezyptians 
regarded us, in a certain sense, ‘the one principle of a 
the universe. * 5 
Maut is expressed in Egyptian itherby or =, E. 
both forms being phonetic, and the latter emblematic E 
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as well, since the vulture was the Egyptian type of ma- 
ternity! She is represented by a female figure wearing 
the pshent or double crown, the emblem of sovereignty 
both over Upper and Lower Egypt, placed upon a cap 
ornamented with the head, body, ond wings of & vul- 
ture. Wilkinson notes that the pshent is not worn by 
her as by the Egyptian’ kings, the one crown placed 
within the other, bat that the two crowns are worn 
side by side? that of Upper Egypt 
being nearest to the spectator. In 
her two hands she bears the ankh 
and either the hooked sceptre (was) 
or else one terminating in a. lotus 
flower. She is draped in the ordi- 
nary close-fitting robe, confined be- 
low. the breasts by a girdle, and 
wears à collar, bracelets, and ank- 
lets. 

In the popular mythology, Maut 
was the companion and wife of 
Amen-Ra, with whom she is con- 
stantly associated in the inscriptions 
and sculptures? The shrew-mouse. 
was dedicated to her, probably us 
^ a type of fecundity, or perhaps be- 
cause it wns thought to be blind, and was thus a good 
representative of darkness? Besides being worshipped 
at Thebes, Maut was honoured throughout Nubia, and 
even in Ethiopia, where her name is often found in the 
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inscriptions? If we may identify her with the Buto of 
Herodotus, we must add that she was likewise umong 
the principal objects of worship in Lower Egypt, where 
she had a famous temple and oracle at a city which bore 
her name, on the western side of the ebenn 
of the Nile, about twenty miles from the sca 


BATI. (Egypt. Sat, or Sati.) 

Sati stood in the same relation to Kneph as Maut 
to Ammon-Ra. She was his wife und perpetual com- 
panion? She had not, however, 
like Maut, the clear and unmistak- 
able character of a goddess of 
Nature. Rather she appears as a 
sort of Queen of Heaven,‘ and was 
therefore compared by the Greeks 
to their Hera, aud by the Romans 
to their Juno? The special seat of 
her worship was Elephantiné ; and 
she was alio acknowledged through- 
put Nubia and in Ethiopia; but 
in Lower Egypt she seems to huve 
been searcely ever either repre- 
sented or mentioned. Her name 
3s thought to signify a sunbeam, 7 
and is expressed commonly by 
AES or Ty, followed by the form of goddess 
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‘The onlinary representation of Sati is a standing 
female figüre, clothed in a long tight gown, with collar, 
belt or band, armlets, bracelets, and auklets, ns usual, 
holding in her liands the angh and lotus sceptre, and 
wearing on her head the crown of Upper Egypt, with 
cow's horns projecting from it on either side) Some- 
times, liowever, she is found seated om a throne or 
chair behind her husband, clad as above described, but 
with bure breasts and with a snake projecting in front 
of her horned crown. When coloured, her tint is of a 
warm red representing human flesh ; her headdress is 
white; her sceptre, anklets, bracelets, and armlets are 
green; and her robe is delicately patterned in narrow. 
stripes of blue, green, and white. The throne on which 
she sits, and its pedestal, are also patterned, or rather 
diapered, in the same colours? 


NEITH. (Egypt. Net or Nat.) 

Neith, according to the Greeks, corresponded. to 
their Athéné, aud was thus a ‘personification of the 
wisdom or intellect of God, She was the especial 
goddess of Sis, the chief city of the Delta, where she. 
seems to have been worshipped alone, not asthe mer- 
ber of any trad. Her name is written with the two 
letters NT (“>), after which follows an emblem, 
apparently non-phonetie, —<, in which most Egyp- 
tologists recognise a shuttle.* Her most usual title was 
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“Tady of Sais.’ She is also called ‘the mother,’ “the 
mistress of heaven, ‘the elder goddess; and * the cow 
that produced the sun! She is figured, ordin 
a female, dressed like Maut and Sati, but wearing the 
teshr, or crown of Lower Egypt, only, on her head.* 
Tn her right hand she bears the symbol of life, in her left 
either the uas or the lotus sceptre, to which are added 
in some instances a bow and two arrows! Occasion- 
ally, instead of the crown, she wears the common 


Xin. 
female headdress, surmounted by the so-called shuttle.* 
Tt js thought that she presided specially over war and 
weaving? 

Ti is difficult to reconcile with this somewhat pro- 
saic view of Neith the recondite and mystical ideas 
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entertained by the Greeks and Romans with respect to 
the Saitie goddess. Plutarch says! that her name 
meant * T eame from myself —a meaning which would 
imply self-origination, and so the highest and most su- 
preme divinity. Macrobius considers her * that. virtue. 
of the sun which administers prudence to the human 
mind,'* Clemens of Alexandria declares that the in- 
scription on her shrine at Suis ran as follows : “—*T am. 
all that was, and is, und is to be; and no mortal hath 
lifted my veil.’ It is impossible to suppose that there 
was no foundation for these higher views ; and a certain 
support is lent to them by her title of ‘Mother’ or 
* Great Mother,’ which would seem to imply that she 
was essentially a Nature goddess, not very different 
from Maut. 


"THE SUN.GODS, RA, KHEPRA, TUM, SHU, 
MENTU, OSIRIS, HORUS, HARMACIHIS, 
ATEN., 

‘That a large part of the Egyptian religion was con- 
nected with the worship of the sun. cannot be denied, 
though it seems scarcely correct to say that their we 
ship was * chigfly solar, * or that ‘most of their gods” 
represented some aspect of the sun, or some portion of 
his passage through the upper or the lower hemisphere.” 
Still, the nine deities above enumerated had certainly, 
ull of them, more ot leas of a solar character, though 
no two in the list ean be considered as mere synonyms, 
or ns duplicates, the one of the other. 

Ra was the sum in the widest and most general 
sense. To the initinted he was the power of God as 
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shown forth in the matorial sun, which is the source of 
light and. life to the world wherein we live, to the 
planets, and, as the Egyptians thought, to the uni- 
vere. To the vulgar he was a created god, the son 
of Phthah and Neith, though he was often, indeed 
generally, worshipped with all the highest epithets of 
honour, as if he were the supreme God Himself, Tu 
the ‘Litany of Ra?® he ix called * the Supreme Power,’ 
*the only one, ‘the supremely great one,’ ‘the great 
eldest one,’ ‘ the great sire that creates the gods, * the 
master of the hidden spheres who causes the principles 
to arise,’ * the dweller in darkness, * the muster of light," 
«the revealor of hidden things, * the spirit who speaks 
to the gods in their spheres, &c. His name is some- 
‘times expressed phonetically Z, Raz sometimes sym- 
bolically by a cirele, with or without the addition of 
the asp or unmus (o or vos); sometimes by n union of 
the two methods S9, or with the addition of the 
figure of a god =P dj Tk was proposed originally 
to pronounce the name as Ré ;* but modern Egyptolo- 
gista seem to be agreed that the true sound was Raj 
which was also the name of the Supreme God in Baby- 
lon? and which probably mennt * swift. * 

a is figured as a man, walking, but commonly hns 
the head of a hawk, surmounted by the disk of the sun, 
with the uraue or asp encircling it? He bears in his 
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right hand the ankh or sign of life, and in his left the 
wax or seoptre. From his head depends a long cord, 
as from the heads of Kneph and Ammon, He wears * 
the usual senti or tunic, with armlets, bracelets, and 
multe Occasionally he is found human-headed, and 
in that case has the long wig with lappets' In the 
paintings his flesh is always of a red or red-brown 
colour, as is also the disk of the sun superimposed upan 
him. 

Among the emblems appropriate to Ra are, besides 


the solar disk, the hawk, the urets or asp, md the sca- 
valves or Beetle. "The hawk is said to have been 
‘dedicated to him as the symbol of light and spirit, 
because of the quicknose of its motion, and its ascent 
to the higher regions of the air/* Another ground 
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assigned is, that * the hawk is able to look more intently 
towands the solar rays than any other bird, wherefore 
they depicted the su under the form of a hawk, as the 
Tord of Vision’! "The urmus probably accompanied 
Tim ns * the emblem of royalty and domiuion.’? Why 
the beetle was assigned to him is a subject on which 
much has been written," but one which cannot be said 
even naw to have teceived any satisfactory elucidation. 
Apion said it was because the Egyptians traced in the 
insect some resemblance to the operations of the sun ; * 
but the grounds for their opinion, aud even. the exact 
meaning of it, aro obscure, The beetle ordinarily re- 
presented in the sculptures and paintings is thought to 
be the acaradirus sacer of Linnaeus, or common black 
beetle of Egypt; but nothing strange or peculiar has 
been pointed out in the habits of that creature. 

Ra was worshipped more especially at On, near the 
old apex of the Delta, which city the Greeks thereforo 
called Heliopolis, or ‘the City of the Sun;' but very 
great respect was paid to him also in various other 
places. At/Thebes he was identified with Ammon, and 
worshipped as Amun-Ma, at the head of the local 
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triad! At Memphis he was united with Phthah and 
Pasht;* at Silsilis with Phthuh and the Nile-God, or 
sometimes with Ammon nnd Savak? His worship was 
mire nearly universal than that of any other Egyptian 
deity, unless it were Osiris, who was also a Sun-God, 
tnd so a form of Ra. As distinguished from Osiris, 
Ra wus the sun of the upper world; as distinguished 
from Har or Harmachis, and from Tum or Atum 
(Atmu), he was the meridian or midday sunt In 
litanies addressed to him, he ceases, however, to have 
any partial character, nnd is the light at once of the 
realms above and of the world below, of the heights of 
the empyrean and of the “two horizons,’ both that 
where he rises and that where lie sets? He is ulso, as 
already observed,* identified in these compositions with 
the Suprome God, being styled in them * the Lord of 
truth, the maker of men, the creator of beasts, the 
Lord of existence, the maker of fruitful trees and 
herbs, the maker everlasting, the Lord of eternity, the 
Lord of wisdom, the Lord of meroy, the one maker of 
existences, the one alone with many hands, the sove- 
reign of life and health aud strength’? 


KHEPRA. 
seoms to represent. the ereative energy of 
the sun,* which is the source of all the life that we see 
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upon the earth, He is not, so für as appears, depicted 
separately, but there is frequent mention of him both 
in the historical and the devotional compositions! The 
scribes (KAeprr) forms the chief element in his 


name, which is written g Ayo Ehepra, followed 
by the figure of a sitting god. 


TUM or ATUM. 

Tum is the sun, as he approaches or rests upon the 
western horizon, just before and when he sets* Hix 
common epithet is nefer, ‘good,’ and this is regarded 
hy some as a part of hig name,’ which is expressed by 
TUR Temu, Jese] Atum, or Joy Nefer Tum. 
‘Among his other titles tlie commonest is tthe Lord of 
the two lande, * ort countries,’ by which has sometimes 
boen understood * the two regions of Upper and Lower 
Egypt? but which appears from the inscriptions to 
have pointed rather to some division of the nome of 
Heliopolis® He is also styled ‘the maker of men, ? 
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‘the Universal Lord? * the Creator God; * and *the 
great Lord of created beings,” His worship was wide- 
sprend. Tt was really Tum, rather than Ra, ùe. it was 
Ra under the form of Tum, who was worshipped at 
Heliopolis ;* and it was Tum who was the third god 
in the triad of Memphis. At Thebes he recoived fre- 
quent acknowledgment,’ and throughout Egypt he was 
universally recognised, at any rate, as a god of the 


lower world, where lie is scarcely distinguishablé from 
Osiris, In the * Ritual of the Dead ' the souls in Hades 
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call to him and style him * futher,’ while he in his turn 
addresses them as his * sons! 

‘Tums most common form is that of a man walk- 
ing, dressed in the ordinary way,? but bearing on his 
hoa either the two crowns of Egypt, placed si 
side, us on Maut, or else the wig with lappets, wl 
worn also by Ha Like Ra, Kneph, Ammon, and 
miny other gods, he carries tlie anth and sceptre. He 


Jas leo, like Ra, Knepb, and Ammon, the long pen- 
dent cord, ending in a tassel. Ax Nefer-Tum, he 
carries on his head a short shaft or stick, crowned by a 
lotuflower, or else by two feathers, and two pendent 
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tassels, one on either side of the shaft. Sometimes his 

tro terminates similarly. In the British Museum 
there is a silver figure of Nefer-Tum, wearing the lily 
and also the two feathers! The ordinary colour of 
‘Tum is, like that of Ra, red ; but he is said to be some- 
times represented of a green hue? 

The *house of Tum’ at Heliopolis was one of thy 
grandest of the Egyptian temples. Tn front of it stood 
a number of granite obelisks, among them that which 
has been recently erected on the Thames Embankment, 
and which is the second Egyptian obelisk that has been, 
brought to England? The temple itself was resplen- 
dent with gold, and so celibrated for its magnificence,” 
that to say à building was * like the house of Tum * came 
to be regarded as the highest. conceivable eulogy. Large 
tracts of lind were assigned to it by the munifieenne 
of tho Egyptian monarchs ;° its sacred slaves (hieroduli) 
were reckoned by thousands; and its furniture was 
of the richest nnd most costly character, comprising. 
vessels and. ornaments of gold, silver, lapis lazuli, tur- 
quoise, crystal, jasper, alabaster, green felepar, and 
‘huematite,” 

The following * Hymn to Tum * will show the feol- 
ings wherewith he was worshipped :— 


Coma to me, O thou Suny 
Thor of the horizon S 
"Thon art ho that yiveth helps 
‘Ther ie nu holp without thew. 
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Lat my heart rejoice, tuy inmost beart rejoice in laden, 

‘Haar my vows, my bumble sapjlientions every day, 
"Henr my adorations every ni 


‘Roproach buo not for my many sim— 
Tum young, uin weak of bady 
Tam a man without a baart. 
‘Arsinty proys upon me, as wu ox [fee] upon gruss + 
ACT pum the wight is [soe], mòd therein Hind refreshment, 
‘Aualety nevertheless return to me ere the day in dona. 


SHU. 

‘The word shu signifies * light," and it is probable 
that Shu wae originally the light of the sun, as distin- 
guished from the solar orb itself; but this distinction 
was known only to the initiated. "The name? is ex- 

by an ostrich feather, followed by the ordinary 
sign for u, and then by a figure of a siting god PRY. 
Shu is commonly spoken of as a son of Ra,‘ and fre- 
quently connected with Tafié* a daughter of Ra, and 
(according to some) Shw's twin sister Tum, Shu, and 
Tafa are in one place called * the great chiefs of On.'* 

‘When figured, Shu is either walking or kneeling. 
Tn the former ease he has the ordinary form of a male 
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deity, but bears on his head citer a single ostrich 
feather, or else a fourfold plume! Tn the latter, he 
kneels upon his left knee, and elevates above his head 
the sun's disk, which he holds in his two hands.* 

Shu, like Tum, was a deity of the lower world, 
wonslipped by the spirits in Hades, nnd invoked by 
them? Tt was his special office to stop the wicked on. 
the steps of heaven, to prevent their entering, and effect 


their final destruction.* Tt is curious that the word shu 
meant in Egyptian both “light” and ‘shade ;** and 
thus the god of light might bo represented as plunging 
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the hopelessly wicked into the darkness of annihila- 
tion 

We do not hear of any temples expressly dedicated 
to Shu; but lio was probably worshipped at Heliopo- 
lis (On) in conjunction with Tum and Tefnut. Small 
Porcelain figures of him, kneeling and supporting the 
sun's disk, are common, 


MENTU. 


Mentu is thought to have been originally a pro- 
vincial form of the deity who presided over the sun. 
He is often identified with the solar orb, and bears 
Mie name of Mentu-Ra = — V o —ie. “Mentu the 
Bun-God.'* When, however, he was accepted into the 
general Pantheon, he came to have some peculiar at- 
tributes, and a peculiar form, assigned to him. He 
was viewed as the special protector of Egypt and of the 
Monarchs, a sort of * Mars Ultor’ but not tho god of 
war in a vulgar sense ‘The kings are fond of com- 
paring themselves to Mentu, especially when they are 
fighting? They celebrate his ‘force’ and his ‘vice 
torious arm, and speak of him as ‘very glorionx'* ‘The 
peculiarity- of his form is, that to the hawk’s head, the 
disk, and urwus of Ra he joins the tall plumes of Am- 
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mon. His hue, when he is painted, like that of Ra, 

is redit 

The chief seat of the worship of Mentu was Her- 

monthis, a city which appears to have derived its name 
from this god. ‘There he was 
the first deity of a local triad. In 
the rest of Egypt he would seem 
to have been but little known, 
unless it were in the Thebaid, of 
which he is sometimes said to be 
‘the lord.'® It is very rarely 
that the Egyptian monarchs make 
offerings to him. Still he occa- 
sionally attracted their regards, 
and is found associated in their 
memorials with Ammon, Ra, 
Phthah, Horus, and Sati, and again. 
with Ammon-Ra and Athor* 


OSIRIS. 
Osiris was, practically, the 
Mens ortiary =) nod chiefly worshipped in Egypt, 
since, while all other worships were local, his was 
universil, Originally, perhaps, a personification of 
the divine goodness; Osiris came to be regarded as a 
form of the sun, and especially as the sun of the lower 
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world, the great deity of Amenti or Hades! His office 
as judge of the souls of men upon their entrance into 
Hades has been already mentioned? This office was 
peculiar to him and never assigned to any other deity ; 
but, except in this relation, Osiris seems to have been 
little more than a name for the Supreme God, He is 
called tthe eldest, * the chief of his brothers,’ * the 
chief of the gods, * the master of the gods, * the king 
of the gods, and again * the lord of life,’ * the lord of 
eternity, * the eternal ruler, *the lord of the world, 
and * the creator of the world. A peculiar character 
of mildness, goodness, and beneficence attaches to him. 
He is * the manifester of good, ‘full of goodness and 
troth, ! * the beneficont spirit,’ * beneficent in will and 
words, * mild of heart, ‘fair and beloved of all who see 
him’ Ho ‘affords plentifulness and gives it to all 
the earth; all men are in ecstasy on account of him, 
hearts are in sweetness, bosoms in joy; everybody is 
in adoration; every one glorifies his goodness . . . 
sanctifying, beneficent is his name,’ ? 

"Ihe name of Osiris is expressed, most. simply, by 
two hieroglyphs, thus:— Ja; or more commonly 
followed in most cases by the determinative for 

V SES . Sometimes, however, the human eye 
<= is replaced by à simple circle e, and the other non- 
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Hes-ar or Hasar, which the Greeks, adding a nomi- 
matival ending, converted into Osiris. There is some 
doubt as to the true meaning of the word ; but perhaps 
‘the many-eyed,’ which can plead for itself the authority 
of Plutarch, may deserve acceptance as the most pro~ 
buble rendering. 

Osiris was represented, most commonly, in a mum- 
mied form, to mark his presidency over the dead ; but 
occasionally he appears as a man, walking or standing. 
Usually he bears in his two hands the crook and thela- 
gollum, to which aro sometimes added the sceptre (was) 
nd the ankh or symbol of life, On his head he carries 
the crown of Upper Egypt only, sometimes unadorned, 
sometimes ornamented on either side with a burred 
feather, and occasionally surmounted with a disk. When 
represented as a man walking, he has the lappeted wig, 
crowned with two wavy horns, above which are the 
two feuthers, The wavy horns ate also found with the 
plumed crown above them, and serpents (unei) ou 
either side, surmounted by disks. In somo rare in- 
stances Osiris has the head of an ibis, but with two 
bills, one pointing either way." His hue, when he is 
painted, is sometimes black, but more usually green. 

Another rare form of Osiris is that which bus been. 
already given*—a form rightly termed * barbarie, with 
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eyebrows meeting, fat checks, nid u coarse mouth, clad 
in a spotted robe, and wearing * the Nilometer ! und 
neath the horns and plumed disk, Osiris likewise 
appears, but very rarely indeed? seated on a throne, 
mummied, and wearing the disk of the moon, with 
which he appears then to be identified 
have been ealled * figures of Osiris-Aah/ 


Three Forms of Orien. 


‘The myths connected with Osiris were numerous 
and curious, but, like the Greek myths, frequently eon- 
tradictory He is ordinarily represented as the son of 
Seb and Nutpe:* but sometimes his futher is Maj at 
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other times Shu,! and his mother is Isis* as well as 
Nutpe. Tsis, at oue time his mother, at another his 
sister, at another his daughter, is always his wife, and 
their child is Har or Horus. Osiris, according to the 
‘common legend," was once upon a time incarnate, and 
reigned as king of Egypt. Having ruled for a while 
"beneticently, be went upon his travels, leaving Isis to 
conduct the government, which she did with vigour 
and prudence, Set, however, the principle of evil, 
conspired against Osiris, murdered him, and, having 
cut his body into fourteen pieces, disposed of them 
in various parts of the country. Tsis collected the re- 
mains and revivified them, while Horus, to avenge his 
father, sought out Set, and, engaging him, brought him 
under, Various offshoots of this stock tale were cur- 
rent. Isis, it was said, released Set after Horus had 
made him prisoner, and Horus thereupon tore off her 
crown, or (according to some) struck off her head, Set 
accused Horus of illegitimacy, and the other goda were 
called in to judge the cause, which they decided in 
favour of Horus. "The war between the two continued, 
and Horus ultimately slew his enemy, who is then re- 
presented either^under a human form, or under that of 
the great serpent Apepi or Apap. 

Various explanations have been given of these le- 
gends. Osiris has been regarded by some as the sun, 
and Set as night or darkness, which destroys the sun 
and buries him, but is in its turn slain by the reap- 
pearing, rejuvenated sun of the next day, ‘Horus of 
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the horizon,’ who thus avenges his father! Others 
have seen in Osiris the Nile inundation, im Typho 
drought, in Isis the land of Egypt, and in Horus vapours 
and exhalations? But the truth seems to be that little 
more was aimed at in the Osirid legends than to tench 
and illustrate the perpetual opposition and conflict be- 
tween good and evil, light and darkness, onder and 


Horas destroying the great Serpent Apap. 


disorder, virtue and vico. Starting from this basis, the 
religious imagination allowed itsel? pretty free play 
among the minor personages of the Pantheon, the de- 
tails of the stories being of little account so long as the 
relative positions of Set and Osiris were maintained, so 
long as the struggle was shown forth, and the final 
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triumph Of good asserted. Interwoven into the various 
narratives are found religious ideas, which may be 
echoes from the far past of that primeval revelation 
which God youchsafed to the human race, or may be 
merely thoughts natural to man, arising out of the con- 
stitution of his mind and its broodings upon God and 
nature. Such are the ideas of an incarnate god, a 
suffering god, a god who dies and is restored to life 
again; such, too, is the connection of evil with the form 
of the serpent, and the ultimate bruising of the ser- 
pent’a head by the Divine benefactor. 

Tt has been observed above,! that Osiris was a deity 
worshipped throughout the whole of Egypt, And this 
is undoubtedly true. Indeed, it could scarcely be other- 
wise, since all recognised him. as the god before whom 
they were to appear on. their descent into the Lower 
World, and who was then and there to determine their 
final happiness or misery. Still, though an abject of wor- 
ship throughout Egypt, he had some special cities which 
were peculiarly devoted to him, "The chief of these 
was Abtu, or, qs the Greeks called it, Abydos, of which 
he is commonly called * the lord, * and where there was 
a great teniple specially dedicated to him. Another 
Oxirid city was Philo, situated om an island in the Nile 
a little below Elephantiné, where again he had a mag- 
nificerit temple, stdorned with sculptures illustrative of 
his life on earth and mysterious sufferings A third 
fuch city was Tattu, or This, which, like Abydos, 
claimed him as its ‘lord,’* and worshipped him in the 
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form which is distinguished by the fat or ‘emblem of 
stability." 


HORUS, HARMACHIS, 


Tt has been usual to distinguish two Horuses,! called 
respectively *the elder’ and “the younger ;’ but the 
more Egyptian mythology is studied, the more doubtful 
does it appear to bo whether any such distinction was 
really intended? No stress can be laid upon contra- 
dictory statements of the relationship borne by Horus 
to other gods, for such contradictions are quite com- 
mon, and include cases where no one has evar suggested 
that different gods are meant, as those of Isis and Osiris." 
All the representations of Horus haye à near resem- 
blance; and the epithets attached to the name seem to 
mark, not different. personages, but different aspects in 
which one and the same deity might be viewed. Pri- 
marily Horus is the youthful or rising sun, and is spoken 
of as Harmachis (Har«em-ak/ni), * Horus in the horize 
Tn this capacity he is one of the gods of Heliopolis 
and bears the title of Ra-Harmachis, to: make his solar 
character unmistakable. Tn connection with the myth 
Of Osiris lie is Harpocrates (Mar-pa-krat), “Haur the 
child,’ and is dandled on the knee of Isis, or exhibited 
with the single lock of hair, which in Egypt was the 
mark of childhood, and often conjoined with Nephthiys. 
and Isis, his aunt and mother.’ Occasionally his pe- 
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culiar characteristics are forgotten, and he is the sun 
generally, * the sun of the two worlds, ! identified with 
Ra and Tum, or with Amen-Ra, the sun considered as 
informed by the Supreme Being. He then has com- 
monly tho hawk's head, which characterises Ra, sur- 
mounted by the double crown of the Two Egypts, with 


lom 2, Dals wursing Hora A Hors tho Child (Har-po-krat), 


or without the uræus in front, while in his hands he 
hours, like Ra, the ankh and sceptre, and is represented 
walking, with the left foot advanced, 

Horas is entitled * Lord of Trath, ‘Lord of Heaven,’ 
* Lond of the Crown,’ * helper of his father, * Lord of the 
sacred bark,’ ‘king of the worlds, aud * supreme ruler 
of gods and men.'? Ho is “beauteous,' * blessed," t self- 
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sprung,’ ‘self-existing.’? A hymn, addressed to him 
as Ra-Harmachis, celebrates his countless excellences. 
He was worshipped almost ns universally as Osiris, 
and was in special favour at Heliopolis and Abydos? 
‘The Egyptian kings held him in peculiar honour, and 
delighted in identifying themselves with him and as- 
suming his name and his titles.’ This practice, begun 
(it would seem) by the monarchs of the fourth dynasty,* 
continued down at least to the time of the twenty- 
second dynasty, when we find Pinnchi addressed as 
* the indestructible Horus,’ * Horus, lord of the palace,’ 
and ‘Horus, royal bull. ^ 

The name Horus is ordinarily represented. by the 
figure of n hawk, V , which is sometimes followed by 
a vertical stroke v the sign of the masculine gender. 
Harmnchis is expressed by M eats i Harpoerates 
by M aae The hawk occurs also, as the emblem 
of Horus, on roummy-cases, on wooden tablets, in the 
tombs, and in bronz&'and. porcelain figures, where the 
"bird commonly wears the pschent? 


ATEN, 
Aten, written |... or | 2,0, wus, properly speak- 
Jug, the disk of the sun, and was worshipped under the 
presentation of a lange circle, from the lower hemi- 
sphere of which projected numerous arms and hands 
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which presented to the worshipper the anki or symbol 
offife? Tt might have been supposed that there could 
be nothing very peculiar in this worship, or at any rate 
nothing to make it antagonistic to the rest of the Egyp- 
tian religion. Yet there was certainly a time when 
such an antagonism developed iteelf, and Aten, who 
had previously been only one of ihe many sun-gods, 
was elevated above every other deity, and even wor. 
shipped almost exclusively,? while the adherents of the 
rest of the gods were persecuted. This time of undue 
favour was followed by a reaction; the name and form. 
of tlie king who had carried the: worship to its highest 
pitch were mutilated and defaced ;* disk-worship, ns a 
special religion, disappeared; and Aten sank back into: 
his old position of inferiority and subordination, 


ATHOR. 

With the sun-gods are closely connected two god- 
desses, Athor and Isis. Athor signifies “the abode of 
Hor, and is generally expressed by a hieroglyph in 
which the hawk (Horus) is enclosed within the character 
representing a house [JN]; A variant mode of writing 
the word is 952, ‘Either’ or * Athar” She repre- 
sented most properly the lower hemisphere, frorn which 
the sun rose in the morning, and into which he sank at 
hight; but in course of time came to be regarded us only 
one out of the many divinities of the lower world, to 
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be adored together with Osiris, Isis, Horus, Nephthys, 
Anubis, Tum, Thoth, &e., as a goddess inhabiting the 


Forme of Arbor: 
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lower region together with them. She is depicted 
under many forms. Sometimes she appears almost as 
Tris, in the ordinary form of a female, but with horns, 
a disk, and a urieus on her head, and in her two hands 
the sceptre, uas, and the ankh or ‘symbol of life.’ Or 
she bas the vulture head-dress of Sati and Maut, sur- 
mounted by the disk and horns, with or without two 
tall plumes, and bears in her left hand the sceptre 
which only females bear, or holds in her two hands a 
round object which is thought to be a tambourine. 
Occasionally she has a cow's head with a. disk between 
the horns, or is worshipped under the figure of a spot- 
ted cow, crowned with a disk and two plumes. She 
appears likewise as a hawk with a female head and the 
usual horns and disk. 

Among the-titles of Athor were those of ‘mother 
of Re,’ ‘eye of Ra ‘mistress of Amenti,' * celestial 
mother,’ * lady of the dance and mirth,’ * and * mistress 
of turquoises.’* Like Osiris, she was worshipped in 
most parts of Egypt, but especially at Tentyra, Thebes, 
and Atarbechis. Cows, especially white and spotted 
cows, were sacred to her, as also was a certain kind of 
fish,’ but the exact species cannot be determined. The 
Greeks identified her with their Aphrodité, and the 
Romans with their Venus; there does not, however, 
appear to be much reason for either identification. 
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Tsis in original conception did not differ much from 
„Athor, with whom she was sometimes identified by the 
Greeks,‘ and from whom even in the monuments it is 
often difficult to distinguish her? She was called the 
mother, as well as the wife and sister, of Osiris. It is, 
however, as his wife and sister that she is chiefly pre- 
sented to us. The part assigned to her in the * myth. 
of Osiris’ has been already spoken of and this consti- 
tutes the main feature in all the longer notices of her 
which occur in the inscriptions. Thus, in the ‘Tears 
of Isis,’ we have her lamentations over her brother when 
slain, and her joyful address to him upon his reappear- 
ance In the ‘Book of Respirations' we hear of the 
* sighs of Isis for her brother Osiris, to give life to his 
soul, to give life to his body, to rejuvenate all his mem- 
bers, that be may reach the horizon with his father, the 
sun; that his soul may rise to heaven in the disk of 
the moon ; that his body may shine in the stars of 
Orion on the bosom of Nut' A hymn to Osiris tells 
us how ‘his sister took care of him by dispersing his 
enemies,’ how she *unrepiningly sought him, went the 
round of the world lamenting him, shadowed him with 
her wings, made the invocation of his burial, raised his 
remains, and extracted his essence,  Thenceforth, as 
a reward for her fidelity and love, Isis ruled with Osiris 
in the Amenti, assisted him in judging the dead, and 
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received in common with him the principal worship of 
the depurted.! 

‘The name of Isis is expressed by the hieroglyph 
supposed to represent a tlirone, followed by the two fe- 
minine signs? of the hal£circle and the egg 
js added sometimes the hatchet J, neter, or the form of 
sitting goddess JB, She is figured commonly as a 


female with the so-called throne upon her head, either 
sunply, or above the horus and disk which are also 
characteristic of Athor. Sometimes she wears the vul- 
t other times she has the head of a 
cow; and she is even found with the head of a cat? 
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She has commonly in her hands the ankh and the fe- 
male sceptre. | Occasionally she is sitting on the ground 
and nursing Horus. 

"Her most frequent title is * defender" or ‘avenger 
af her brother ; but she is also called ‘the goddess 
mother,'? “the mistress of the two worlds,’ and *the 
mistress of Heaven? She was worshipped more or lss 
in every part of Egypt; but her most remarkable tem- 
ples were those at Phile and Coptos. "The Egyptians 
connected her in some peculiar way with Sothis, the 
DogStar and also with a goddess called Selk’ or 
Serk, whose special emblem was the scorpion, 


THE MOON-GODS, KHONS and THOTH. 
The Egyptians had two moon-gods, Khons or 
Khonsn, and Tet or'Thoth. Of these the former seems 
to havé borne that character only, while the latter had, 
curiously enough, the fürther aspect of a god of letters, 
Khons was represented as the son of Ammon and Maut,* 

and formed together with those deities the third 
of the Theban triad. He is frequently called *the god 
cof two names ; 7 and these names seem to be Khous or 
Khonsu and Nefer-hetp, both words being of uncertain. 
meaning?  Khonss ordinary titles are, ‘the great 
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god,’ the giver of life,’ and ‘the giver of orales! He 
is also called “the expeller of spirits from the possessed, ? 
and ‘the clerk of the divine cycle.’® He was generally 
worshipped in combination with Ammon and Maut ;* 
Dut Rameses II, built him a special temple in Thebes 
* of good hewn sandstone and black basalt, having gates 
whose folding doors were plated with gold, and itself 
overlaid with electrum like the horizon of heaven.’* It 


was probably from this temple that, in the time of 
Rameses XII., an image of the god was sent enclosed 
in a sacred ark from ‘Thebes to Mesopotamia, for the 
purpose of curing a * possessed. princess, the daughter 
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of a * king of Bakliten. ! ‘The cure was happily effected, 
and the monarch «o. delighted with the result, that he 
could not bring himself to part with the image, until in 
the fourth year he was warned by a dream to restore 
it to its proper place in Egypt. 

The name Khons or Khonsu is always written pho- 
netically 2. } Y or -2 }e, with or without the figure 
ofa bearded god. The form most commonly assigned 
to the deity is that of a mumunied figure, ike the figure 
of Phthab,* but with the lock of hair that characterises 
Harpakrat and other young gods, and with the disk and 
crescent that mark him as à moon deity. In his hands 
he bears either ‘the Nilometer' with the crook and. 
whip, like Phthah, or a palm-branch and pen, like 
‘Thoth. Occasionally he is represented as hawk-headed, 
and is distinguishable from Horus and Ra only by the 
crescent and disk which always accompany him. 

Thoth, who adds to his Tunar character the features 
and titles of a god of letters, is ordinarily represented 
with the head of an ibis and a wig with lappeta, the 
head being surmounted by the crescent and disk. To 
these an ostrich feather is sometimes added, while oc- 
‘cusionally in licu of the crescent and disk we see the 
complicated head-dress which is worn more commonly 
by Kneph, Ra, and Osiris Tn some few cases the 
entire figure is that of à man,“ attired as usual, while, 
still more rarely, the form selected is that of a cynocepha- 
lous ape. Thoth commonly bears in his hands a tablet 
and reed pen; but sometimes he has the palm-branch 
sind pen, like Khons, sometimes the uas or crook-headed. 
sceptre? 
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‘The titles moat frequently given to him gre‘lord of 
Sesennu *? and ‘lord of truth? He is culled also* one 
of the chief gods,’ *the great god" or * the god twice 
great, ‘the great chief in the paths of the dead,’ the 
self-created, never born,” the lord of the divine words,’ 
andthe scribe of Truth.’® Tr is his special office to be 
present in Amenti when souls are judged, to sev their 


deeds weighed in the balance, and to record the result, 
He is also in this world the revealer to men of God's 
will It is he who composes the * Ritual of the Dead,’ 
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or at any rate its more important portions! Tt is also 
he who in the realms below writes for the good souls 
with his own fingers ‘the Book of Respirations; which 
protects them, sustains them, enlightens thom, gives 
them life, causes them to * breathe with the souls of the 
goda for ever and ever/* According to one legend, 
Thoth once wrote a wonderful book, full of wisdom 
and science, containing in it everything relating to the 
fowla of the air, the fishes of the sea, and the four- 
footed beasts of the mountains, The man who knew 
a single page of the work could charm the heaven, the 
earth, the great abyss, the mountains, and the seas, ‘This 
marvellous composition he enclosed in a box of gold, 
which he placed within a box of silver; the box of sil- 
yer within a box of ivory and ebony, and that again 
within box of bronze; the box of bronze within a 
box of brass, and the box of brass within «box of iron 
and the book, thus guarded, he threw into the Nile at 
Cops, The fact became known, and the book was 
searched for and found. Tt gave its possessor vast 
knowledge sind magical power, but it always brought 
‘on bim misfortune. What became of it ultimately does 
not appear in the manuscript from which this account 
is taken ;* but the moral of the story seems to be the 
common one, that unlawful knowledge is punished by 
all kinds of calamity, 

‘The name of Thoth is written with the ibis stand- 
ing upon a perch, followed by a half-cirele and the two 
oblique lines, which are used commonly to express ñ, 
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dy ch reads the sume as Tel regarding the 

sign w as having its usual force ;* but Wilkinson 
e. supposes that the two lines in this case ‘double 
the T; and reads the uame as Tet or Tot? 

‘As a god who took part in the judgment of the 
dead, Thoth was an object of universal reverence 
throughout Egypt? His main worship, however, was 
ait Sesennu, or Hermopolis, where he had a temple; and. 
was adored together with Tum, Sa, and Nehemao* 
Osen, cows, and geese were sacrificed in his honour, 
and the ibis aud eynocephalous ape were sacred to 
him.” He is often represented in attendance on the 
kings of Egypt, either purifying them, or inscribing 
their names on the sacred tree, or in some other way 
doing them honour 

Among the minor divinities of the Egyptians may 
be mentioned the gods Seb, Savak, Hanher, Merula or 
Malouli, and Aembept, together with the goddesses 
Bast or Pasht, Nu or Nutpe (Netpe), Nebta or Nephthys, 
Anuks, Ma, Tafoé, Merseker, Heka, Menh, and Ne- 
hemao; to whom must be added the malignant deities 
Set or Sutech, Nubi, Bes, Taourt, and Apepi (Apap) or 
Apophis, A few words only can be given to each of 
these, 
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SEB. 

Scb, the father of Osiris, is thought to have been 
the embodiment of * the stellar universe,’ and is spoken 
of asthe father of the gods’ (atf neteru) or *the 
leader of the gods’ His name is expressed by a goose 


or an egg, followed by the ordinary phonetic sign for 
band the image of a sitting god (3e |d or + 2). 
He is figured in the forma of a man, walking, dressed in. 
the short tunic or sÁenti, with collar, girdle, armlets, 
"bracelets, and anklets, In his two hands he holds the 
ankh and uas, and sometimes he carries ou his head the 
figure of «goose. There is not much mention of him 
in the inscriptions." 
4 Seb has an 
te him in 
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SAVAK, 


Sabak or Savak, the erocodile-headed god, has all 
the appearance of having been originally a local deity, 
worshipped in the Arsnoite nome, and perhaps there 
representing the Supreme Being. Bunsen supposes 
that the *tractability’ of the crocodile was the quality 
which drew attention, and caused it to be invested with 
a sacred character;' but itis perhaps more reasonable 
to consider that its strength and destructiveness made 
it first feared and then worshipped. The crocodile is 
the only animal that attacks man in Egypt; and many 
deaths are caused by crocodiles every year? If we 
take this view, we can tinderstand why crocodiles, and 
the crocodile-headed god, were either hated, as at 
Tentyra, Apollinopolis, Heracleopolis, Eleplunting, and 
elsewhere, or else honoured and reverenced. Savak 
obtained at a somewhat late date? recognition and 
worship in Thebes and the adjacent parts of Egypt, 
just as Sct obtained recognition; but he was never 
Honoured generally The Thebans connected him with 
Kneph und Ra, representing hin with a ram's head, or 
with a human head and the head-dress appropriate to 
sun-gods, and sometimes changing his name from Sabak 
into Sabak-Ra. ‘The people of Ombos gladly adopted 
him, and identified him with their favourite deity, 
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Ombo or Nubi, who was himself a form of Set, as will 
be shown later. He was also accepted at a few other 
places; but, generally speaking, both Sabak and the 
crocodile, his sacred animal, were held in horror and 
detestation. 

Sabak’s name is expressed either phonetically 
fije, or by a crocodile and a sort of shrine or 


chapel 3e. Where the phonetic characters are 
used, the others are often added. His erocodile-headed 
form has been already given ;' in his other shapes be 
is undistinguishable from Kneph and Phthah-Sokari- 
Osiris? 
ONURIS. (Egypt. Han-ler). 

Onuris is generally said to be the Egyptian Mars 
and his name would certainly seem to mean + bringer 
of fear.'* Tt is written either AZ or A, but 
does not occur very frequently. Rameses IIT. calls 
him ‘son of Ra,” identifies him with Shu, and speaks of 
him as his own father He is noted as a god who 
wore ‘tall plumes,’ and distinguished in the sculp- 
tures by four upright feathers. Silslis appears to have 
been the city where he was chiefly worshipped ; 7 und it 
would seem to have been the temple of that place which 
Rameses TII. surrounded with a wall ninety feet high, 
to protect it from the attacks of the native Africans." 
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MERULA. 

Merula or Mulouli is a god who does not appear 
until the later sculptures and inscriptions, but who cun. 
scarcely be supposed an invention of the later ages, 
His name! is written S Yon s} Heis represented 
in the ordinary form of a god, but with the Osirid 


head-dress placed above à wig and fillet, or else with a 
still more complicated head-ornument,? placed above a 
cap resembling one sometimes worn by the kings. 
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At Talmis in Nubia, Merula was the third deity of 
a triad consisting of Horus, Isis, and himselt! On 
another Nubian site he occupied the same subordinate 
position, together with Seb and Nut or Netpe? Accord- 
ing to some, he is a mere form of Osiris; according 
to others, he is the lust link in the long chain of the 
divine manifestations, the final member of the final 
triad of all, the ‘last of the incarnations of Ammon.'* 
Tt may be suspected that he was a local (Nubian ?) 
deity, 

Avmhetp, whom the Greeks compared to their 
Asclepius or ZEsculapius, was a god bùt little acknow- 
ledged nnd but little wor- 
shipped. He seems never 
to have had a temple ex- 
presily built in his honour. 

"Phe form assigned to him is 

the simplest that we find 

given to any god, consisting, 

as it does, merely of a 

bearded man, wearing a 

plain tunic, with a collar, 

anda close-fitting skull-cap. 

"The anklí and sceptre which 

hte carries, alone show him mier: 
tobengod. Hisnameis expressed by |[ 24r or y Sp- 

‘The monuments state that he was the ‘son of 
Phthah, but give no necount of his attributes. We 
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may conclude, however, from the notices of the cns- 
sical writers! that he was in some sort a ‘god of 
medicine? and was worshipped in the belief that his 
favour would avert disease from his votaries, or cure 
thom when afflicted with any malady. Images of him, 
which appear to have been votive offerings, and repre- 
sent him seated on a stool, unfolding n papyrus roll 
which Ties upon his knees, are not uncommon? 


PASHT or BAST, 

Of the goddesses not hitherto described, the most 
important seems to have been Pasht or Bast, Some 
writers have even placed her among the eight deities of 
the firstorder ;* but this view is scarcely tenable. She 
was the wife of Phthabi’ aud was worshipped together 
with him and their son, Tum, in the great triad of 
Memphis Her common tide is Merienptah =29 
“beloved of Phthuh;' she is also called Mu ‘the 
mother, and ur-lelu, which is of uncertain meaning? 

Past is represented in the ordinary form of a god- 
less, but as Hon-headed im the earlier, and us cat- 
headed in the more recent times. In most instances 
she bears upon her head the sun's disk, with (he urieus 4 
but sometimes she hus the disk only, sometimes the 
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urwus only, and occasionally neither the one nor the 
other. Excepting by her hieroglyphic name, she ia 
tindistinguishable from Menh and Tafué. This name is 
expressed by three signs, thus: $2, and is read doubt- 
fully us Pasht or Bast, 

‘The worship of Bast was widély spread. At Thebes 
she held a high place among the contemplar deities 
there reverenced? At Memphis, she was not only 


at or Pusht, 


united with Phthali, but had a special temple of ber 
own? Her great city was, however, Bubastis (now 
‘Tel-Basta) in the Delta, which was wholly dedicated to 
lier and contained her principal shrine, an edifice 
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pronounced by Herodotus to be *the most pleasing of 
all the temples of Egypt’! Once a year a great fet- 
tival was held at this place, accompanied by indecent 
ceremonies, which was frequented by vast numbers 
of the Egyptians? Tt does not appear that her wor- 
ship was very ancient ; but from the time of Rameses 
TIL, at any rate, she was held in high repute, and 
received the frequent homage of the kings, who even 
sometimes called her their * mother." * 


NUT or NETPE, 

Nu, Nut, Nubar, or Netpe is the rendering of a 
name expressed in hieroglyphics by the three charac- 
ters AS, which are sometimes followed 

by the feminine signa of the half-circle 

and egg, v. It is doubtful whether 

the third hieroglyph —, which is the 

ideograph for ‘heaven,’ was sounded, 

aud, if it was, whether the sound was 

har or pe. The goddess was the divi- 

nity of the firmament, and is generally 

called the wife of Seb and mother of 

Osiris. Her files are, ‘the elder,’ 

‘the mother of the gods; ‘the mis 

tress of Heaven, and * the nurse,’ Sht 

is at once the mother and the daughter 


Nape of Rat She wus represented in the 
common form of a goddess, with the ankh and female 
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sceptre, sometimes bearing a vase upon her head. 
Occasionally she appears in a fig or sycomore tree, 
pouring liquid from a similar vase into the hands of a 
deceased soul! As the mother of Osiris, she is held in 
honour in the lower world, and thus her figure often 
appearsin the tombs. Tt does not seem, however, as if 
she was a special object of worship in any city, or had 
anywhere a temple specially built in her honour. 


NEPHTHYS. (Egypt. Neb-ti.) 
Nephthys, according to the myth, was the sister of 


Ontinary Forma of Sephiiys 


Isis, and assisted herin her painful efforts to collect her 
husband's scattered. members and effect his resuscita- 
Won? Her common titles are * the sister,’ * the benevo- 
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lent saving sister,’ ‘the sister goddess; and * the great 
benevolent goddess’! She held au important office in 
the under world, where she is the constant associate of 
Osiris and Isis? and is said to * cut away the failings" of 
deceased persons? Her name is written with a sign 
which seems to be a combination of a house with a 
basket, Tf 2, followed. by the half-circle and egg so 
frequently attached to the name of a goddess, Tt has 
been read Neb-tei, and translated * lady of the abode,’* 
but Birch reads it simply Neb-ta.* 

Neb-ta was figured like other goddesses, but with 
the house and basket upon her head, or else in a form 
in which she is undistingnishable from Isis, crowned, 
that is, with the sun's disk between two long cow's 
horns. She often appears in the tombe, but does not 
seem to have had any temple dedicated to her, 


ANUKA. (Egypt. Ank). 

Anuka has been regarded by some as a form of 
Neplihys) by others as a form of Sati? But she 
seems to be really a distinct and substantive goddess. 
There is nothing that properly connects her in any way 
with Nephthys; and though she stands connected with 
Kneph, very much as Sati does, being, like Sati, his 
wife and companion, yet they can scarcely be identical, 
since the two are invoked. together,* ahd represented 
together,” and called, in the plural Dumber, * the ladies 
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of Elephantiné’ ! Anuka was acknowledged as à god- 
dess only at the extreme south of Egypt and in Nubia. 
‘There she was the third deity in a triad composed of 
herself, Knepli, and Sati, or sometimes the third deity 
in a ‘tetrad’ composed of Kneph, Sati, herself, and 
Hak, who is her son by Kneph Her name is written 
phonetically 22 JJ, or ank, followed by the feminine 
signe, and that by the form of a goddess. Sheis ro- 
presented, like other goddesses, in the ordinary female 
attire, and with the ankh and 

lotus sceptre, but is clearly dis- 

tinguished from all her rivals by 

a head-dress of a very peculiar 

kind. This isa high caps orna- 

mented at the top with amum- 

ber of fexthers which spread 

outwardly, and form n striking 

and graceful plume? The Greek 

conquerors of Egypt identified 

hor with Hestia or Vesta but 

on what grounds is uncertain. 

She seems to have been really 

rather a war-godiess than à 

protectress of the hearth, Anoka, 


MA. 


Ma was the Byyptian goddess of truth, — To the 
initiated she was, no doubt, the truth and justice of the 
Supreme God personified ; but to the vulgar she was 
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a distinct personage, a goddess who presided over all 
transactions in which truth and justice eame into play. 
"The kings, as supreme judges, ure frequently said to be 
* beloved of Ma,’ iz. friends of truth? The chief judge 
in each subordinate court is said to have worn an 
image of Ma, amd when he decided a cause to have 
touched with the image the litigant in whose favour 
hin decision was made? In the final judgment of 
Osiris Ma's image was algo introduced, being set in 
the scale and weighed against the good actions of 


Forma of Ma 


ihe deceased,’ Mu was reckoned a daughter of Ba, 
tmd was worshipped together with him. She is some- 
times called “chief or * directress of the gods.’ No 
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special temples were dedicated to her, nor was she 
comprised, so far as is known, in any triad, Her pecu- 
liar emblem was a single ostrich feather f; and her 
name is sometimes written with such a feather, followed. 
by the half-cirele and egg, which are usual signs of 
femininity, thus, fS. But the more common mode of 
expressing it is as follows: => J. 

Ma is most frequently figured in the ordinary form 
of a standing goddess, but with an ostrich feather erect 
above her head. Sometimes, how- 
ever, she sits, and bears the ankh 
without the sceptre. She is also 
found occasionally with huge wings, 
which project in front of her body 
to a considerable distance. Inthis | 
guise, she is often double, since the 
Egyptianà were in the habit, for 
some recondite reason, of repre- 
senting truth as twofold? 

TAFNÉ, 

Tufné, another daughter of Ra, 
lias a. fiint and shadowy character, 
which does not adimit of. much de- 
scription, She ordinarily accom- 
panies Shu,? whose twin sister and 
Wife she is, and seems to be a sort of goddess of 
light? Both Osiris and Horus are called in places 
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*sons of Shu aud Tafné ;'* but this mythology is of 
course exceptional, Her name is written phoneti- 
cally «2 2, with or without the figure of a sitting god- 
dess. She is portrayed in the usual female form, but 
with the head of a lioness, like Sekhet, and bearing on 
her head the solar orb, surmonnted 
by the uus? Within the limits 
of Egypt, she was worshipped 
chilly at Thobes ;* but her ella 
is found also in Nubia,* where she 
was held in honour by the Ethio- 
pinns. 
MERSEKER, 

Merseker—whose namo is writ- 
ten in two ways SPEI or 
= IS eis a goddess not very 
often mentioned, We may gather 
from her name, which means *lov- 
ing silence, ® that she was the 
‘goddess of silenco, * a conclusion 
which is confirmed by our finding her called, in ono of 
the royal tombs at Thebes, ‘the ruler of Amenti" or 
“the regions below’? The form assigned to her is 
very like that usuilly given to Isis and Nephthys, 
differing only in the head-dress, which is without lap- 
pets, She catries the ankh, like other goddesses, but 
bears the was or male sceptre. 
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HEKA. 


The goddess Hak or Heka, as commonly repre- 
sented, is undistinguishable from Tafaé, having the 
liow' head surmounted by the solar orb and asp. She 
seems, however, unlike Tafnd, to have been a goddess of 
the tombs, in which her effigy often 
occurs. Sir Gardner Wilkinson sup- 
posed her to correspond tothe Greek 
Hecaté,’ whose name he identified 
with hers; but the resemblance of 
the two in character is very slight. 

Hak appears on some of the older 

monuments as the wife of Knepb.? 

She in there frog-headed instead of 

lion-headed, and bears neither the 

disk nor the urmus, Her name is 

written either $2 or FL, and has 

sometimes the figure of a sitti aS 

frog Jp placed after it ELIO 

MENH or MENHL 

Tn form this goddess is, like Heka, an exact repro- 
duction of Tafné, lion-headed, with the solar orb and 
uurwuis, nnd bearing the ankh and lotus sceptre in her 
two hands? Her name is written =j- or zi: 
No special office can be assigned to her. 


NEHEMAO. 
Neliemao is another colourless and shadowy god- 
dess, not often mentioned, and, when mentioned, given 
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no epithets that assign her any definite character, She 
js w * daughter of the sun,’ ‘the Indy of Tentyris and 
‘the mistress of the eight regions of Egypt.'' Her 
head-dress consists of a shrine, from which in some 
eases water plants are seen to isue on all sides, At 
the quarries near Memphis she was worshipped as the 
second member of a triad, in which she was conjoined 
with ‘Thoth and Horus. Her name is expressed in 
Egyptian by the following group a 

Tt has been already stated that to a certain number 
of the Egyptian deities nn evil and malignant character 
very unmistakably attaches,” if not in the more ancient 
frin of the religion, at any rate in that form which 
ultimately prevailed and established itself universally. 
This character belongs in some degree even to Bavak, 
the crovodile-headed god, who was a main object of 
worship at the best period ; but it is intensified in such 
deities as Sot or Sutech, Nubi or Ombo (if he is really 
distinct from Set), Bes, and Tuouris, who are represented 
in grotesque or hideous forms, and whose attribute 
and actions are wholly or predominantly evil. 


SET or SUTECH. 

Set was a son of Nut or Netpe, and so a brother of 
Osiris. According to the myth, he rebelled against his 
brother, murdered him, eut his body into pieces, and 
reigned in his stead. Osiris was afterwards avenged by 
his son, Horus, who vanquished Set, and, according to 
somo accounts, slew him? | et, however, though slain, 
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continued to be feared and worshipped, being recog- 
ised as the indestructible power of evil,and so requiring 
to be constantly propitiated. Tn the time of the Old 
Monarchy he seems to have held a place among the 
“great gods, but was not the object either of any 
special adoration or of any marked aversion, During 
the rule of the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, those in- 
vaders selected him as their sole deity, refusing to 
worship any of the other Egyptian gods” On their 
expulsion, he resumed his former place till the time of 
the nineteenth dynasty, when increased prominence 
was given to him by Seti L, in whose name Set was the 
chief element) Subsequently, but at what exact time 
is unknown, Set passed wholly out of favour. His 
worship ceased, and his very name was obliterated 
from the monuments. 

‘The name Set is expressed commonly by [IZ or 
=; but în the lutter case the Typhonian animal, J, 
which sometimes stands by itself for Set, is usually 
added. When Sutech is the namo used, it is commonly. 
written jade. The worshippers of Set call him 
* the lord of the world,’ * the most glorious son of Nut," 
and ‘the great ruler of heaven,* His detractors view 
him as ‘wicked,’ ‘vile,’ and *the enemy of Osiris.'* 
‘The form generally assigned him is curious, It is a 
human figure of the ordinary type, but with a strange 
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and monstrous head, halfway between that of a bird 
‘and that of & quadruped. A pair of long, erect, and 
square-topped ears, a bill like that of a stork, n small 
eye, and i large wig, form an ensemble which is gro 
tesque in the extreme,! and which naturally provokes 
laugh. Sometimes, besides this head there is a second, 
which is clearly that of a hawk: 


Forms of Set. 


NUBI or NUBTI. 


Tt is probable that in Nubi or Nubti we have not 
so much a distinct god as another name of the deity 
above described? Sutech or Set. The name Nubti, 


written | is followed by the sume grotesque animal 


^ 


= 
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form as the name Sutech; and it not unfrequently 
accompanies one or other of the figures which were 


assigned to Set in the last paragraph. Nor is there 
any other form than this which ean be ascribed to Nubti- 


Nubti is called the occupant of the south,’ ! and is said 
to * shoot his arrows nguiust the enemies of the sun,’ 
and to shake the earth and the sky with his storm’? 


TAOURIS. (Egypt. Tuour or Taourt.) 
‘Tuour or Tuourt, the feminine counterpart of Set, 
appears commonly in the form of a hippopotamus 


Forma of Tusar 


walking, with the back covered by the skin and tail of 
a crocodile.” Iu one hand she generally bears an im- 
plement like a knife, while in the other she sometimes 
holds a young crocodile Her mouth is commonly 
furnished with huge teeth, and has the tongue pro- 
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truding from it more or les. Sometimes, instead of a 
knife, the implement which she bears in her hand re- 
sembles a pair of shears She was worshipped at 
Silsilis in combination with Thoth and Nut or Nutpe,! 
stunding there, ss it seems, at the head of a local 
triad. Her name is commonly written phonetically 
QR F andis sometimes followed by a urwus Bj 
viro, which is redundant. 


BES. 


Bes, represented as a hideous dwarf, generally with 
a plume of feathers on his head and a lion-skin down 


his back, is thought by some to be a form of Set, by 
others to be the Egyptian * god of death.'® He issome- 
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times seen armed with a sword or swords, and is even 
found in the act of slaying persons. His name, which 
is written Jf, is followed, curiously enough, by the 
hieroglyph representing a skin PA, which occurs com- 
monly as the determinative of animals. He was wor- 
shipped at Thebes, at Tentyris, and in Ethiopis. Bronze 
images of Bes are common, and appear sometimes to 
connect him with the moon.* 


APOPHIS. (Egypt. Apep.) 
Apophis is portrayed either as a huge serpent dis- 
posed in many folds, or as a water snake with a human 


Apophis and Tum. 


head? He was supposed to bave sided with Set 
against Osiris, and to have thereby provoked the anger 
of Horus, who is frequently represented as piercing his 
head with a spear The place of his ordinary abode 
is the lower world, where he seems to act as the 
‘accuser of souls, and to impede their progress towards: 
the inner gates of Hadesand the Hall of the ‘Two Truths? 
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eia ibonght to lave been the original principle. of 
evil in the Egyptian system, and to have subsequently 
given: way to: Set, when their hatred of the Asiatica, 
Whose great god Set was, caused the Egyptians to invest 
that deity with a malignant and hateful character.” The 
word * Apep ' seems to be derived from ap, to, mount” 
or ‘sige It is expressed in Egyptian either by gs 
ori. 

"Besides gods, the Kayptians recognised & oertain 
number of demones or genii, who were not the ob- 
jects of any worship, but figured in their religious 
“scenes, and had certain definite offices assigned them, 
if not in this world, at any rate in the next. Buch 
was Anubis, the conductor of the dead, who is some- 
times represented. ns watching the departure of the 
spirit from the body of one recently deceased? but 
more often appears in the judgment scenes, where he 
weighs the souls in the balance or superintends the 
execution of the sentence which has been passed upon 
them by their judge* Anubis is represented with the 
head of an animal which the Grocks and Romans con- 
sidered to be a dog? but which i now generally 
regarded as a jackal. Ya other respects he has the 
ordinary form of a god, and even, when unemployed, 
carries the ankh and sceptre. Occasionally he bears 
on his bend the crown of the two Egypis* He is 
called ‘lord of the burying-ground,’? and regarded as 
presiding over coffins" tombs, and cemeteries. In the 
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mythology he was said to be a son of Ra and Neph- 
thys, or of Osiris and Nephthys? His name is written 
either [^^ ‘Anep,' or ly. * Anepu. 

With Anubis may be joined the ‘four genii 
of Amenti; Amset, (==, Hapi, all, Tuamuter 
ALL, und Kebhsnauf a RPI) who sre repre- 
sented either as mummied figures, or in the ordinary 
human form; and bear respectively the heads of a man, 
a eynocephalous ape, a jackal, and a hawk. These 
beings presided, with Anubis, over the grave, At the 
embalmment of a corpse the intestines were taken out, 


Beyslehrsl jars, with hands of the four Genil. 


treated with medicaments, and then either deposited in 
jars bearing the respective heads of the four genii, and 
placed with the coffin in the tomb, or else returned 
into the body accompanied by their complete figures. 
Each genius had certain special intestines committed to 
his care: Amset, the stomach and large intestines; 
Hapi, the smaller intestines; Tuamutef, the lungs 
and heart; Kebhsnauf, the liver and gall-bladdor.* 
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Speeches, supposed to be made by the genii, were fre- 
quently inscribed on the exterior of coffins, and on the 
boxes which held sepulehral vases and  sepulchral 
figures! In the infernal regions the four genii were 
closely associated with Osiris, and are spoken of as 
* lords of truth, chiefs behind Osiris’? Their duties are. 
not very ‘clear, but seem rather connected with the 
preservation of the body than the safe passage of the 
soul through its ordeals* Still, the genii are some- 
times invoked to sustain the soul upon its way with 
food and light, to help it to ‘pass through the secret 
places of the horizon,’ and to cross * the lintels of the 
gate." 

Tt js usual to attach to the * four genii of Amenti 
the * forty-two’ who are known as tthe assessore! Tn 
representations of Osiris upon the judgment-seat, the 
assessors usually appear, standing or sitting in two or 
more rows above him or behind him, each crowned 
with an ostrich feather, the emblem of truth, and 
carrying in bis two hands an implement resembling à 
sword orknife All have mummied forms, und, while 
some have human, the majority have animal honds, 
chiefly those proper to certain of the gods, as hawks’, 
lions, jackals’, rams’, crocodiles’, und hippopotamuses’. 
Each assessor has his own proper name; and these 
names it was necessary for all persons to. know, and to 
repeat when standing in the * Hall of the Two Truths, 
and disclaiming the forty-two sins of tho Egyptian 
moral code, All the names appear to have been sig- 
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nificant, and most of them were well calculated to 
cause the guilty to tremble.’ * Eyes of flame,’ * breath 
of flame, sena of bones *devourer of shades, 
ion-god;' * white tooth," 
* smoking face," em the like, sufficiently indicated what 
fate would befall those who made a false protest of 
innocence to the spirit whose province it was to punish 
some one particular crime. The assessors ‘lived by 
catching the wicked,’ * fed off their blood,’ * and *de- 
voured their hearts before Horus/? They were thus 
not merely judges, but accusers and punishers of crime, 
Guilty souls were handed over to theni by Osiris, but 
to be ‘tortured * only, not destroyed. 

Long as is the above list of Egyptian gods and 
genii, let it not be supposed that the catalogue is as yet 
complete, A full account of the Egyptian Pantheon 
would have to comprise, besides the deities which have 
been enumerated, at least twenty or thirty others; as 
for instance, Nun, the god of the primeval waters;" 
Hapi, the Nile god ;* Bahu, the lord of the inun- 
dation ;* Repa, the wife of Hapi ;* Uati, the goddess of 
Lower Egypt? Khaft, perhaps the goddess of the upper 
country 1 Sern, the goddess of the West ;" Sefldi, su 
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dess of writing ; * Seneb, goddess presiding over child- 
birth i? Rannu, goddess of the harvest ;3 Napra, god 
of com;* Hu, touch;* Sa, taste; "and the foreign 
importations, Anta or Anaitia;? Asturet, Ashtoreth or 
Astarte;* Bar, or Baal ;* Reshpu, or Reseph ; Ken, or 
Kiun; ™ and Sapt. Rito, Sekar, and Berk would also 
claim a place in any full description, though it would. 
probably appear on examination that they were mere 
forms of the better known Athor, Phthah, and Isis, 
Inquiry would also have to be made into the true cha- 
racter and attributes of Am, Amente, Astes; Hak, Makai, 
Nausais, Nebhept, Nishem or Nuneb, Nuhar, Urlele,* 
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&c. Bat to exhaust the subject would clearly require 
the devotion to it of atleast one whole volume. In 
a work of moderate dimensions, such as the present, 
where even the more important deities have to be 
sketched rather than described at length, it is impos- 
sible to do more than glance at the minor and, com- 
paratively speaking, insignificant personages of the 
Pantheon, 

‘The arrangement of the gods into classes, and the 
organisation, so to speak, of the Pantheon, belong to a 
comparatively late date, and are too artificial to be of 
much interest. According to Herodotus! the Egyp- 
tans récognised three orders of deities, and assigned to 
the first order eight, to the second twelve, and to the 
third.an indefinite number. ‘There is some reason to 
question the accuracy of this statement, In the extant 
nitive monuments and papyruses, neither *the eight* 
or “the twelve’ are to be recognised. We hear some- 
times of a. * holy nine,’ * of * nine gods of the Ta-Mera, ^ 
and of “nine gods, the masters of things,"* but never of 
tight or twelve. Still, as Manetho to some extent con 
firms Herodotus it has been generally thought that 
there must have been, at any rate under the later 
Pharaohs, some arrangement of the gods into groups 
and some recognition of a presiding * eight; * but great 
diffictilty has been found in determining both the 
principle or principles of the division, and (still more) 
the deities which belong to each group. Following a 
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hint dropped by Herodotus," one writer tikes, as the 
general principle of the grouping, genealogical suc- 
cession? placing in the first order original or uncreated 
gods, in the second gods derived or descended from 
them, and in the third gods derived or descended from 
deities of the second rank, He is unable, however, to 
obtain more than seven gods of the first order by this 
method, and, to complete the eight, has to associate 
with them a produced god, Ra, the son of Phthah and 
Neith.” Recently it has been thought best to lay aside 
this principle of division altogether, and merely to ask 
the question, What eight gods practically received the 
chief worship of the Egyptians? To this question it 
has been found impossible to give a simple auswer, 
since different: usages prevailed in different parts of 
the country. The subjoined, for instance, is given as 
the probable list at Memphis ——1l. Phthah; 2. Shu; 
3. Tafné ; 4. Seb; 5. Nut or Netpe; 6. Osiris; 7. Isis 
(with Horus); and 8. Athor; while at Thebes «the 
eight is supposed to have been constituted as follows :— 
1. Ammon-Ra; 2. Menta; 3. Tum; 4. Shu (with 
Tafné); 5. Seb; 6. Osiris; T. Set (with Nephthys); 
and 8. Horus (with Athor).* tis reasonable to sup- 
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pose that a similar divergence would show itself, were 
the inquiry extended to other religious centres. 

"The recognition of a first order of gods, if we re- 
gard it as established, necessitates the recognition of a 
second order; but it seems very improbable that the 
number of the second order was limited to twelve. 
Whatever eight we separate off from the rest to form 
the first order, we shall find at least twenty with about 
equal claims to a place in the second? It would seem 
most probable that in the second order were included 
all the proper deities below the first eight; and that 
the third order contained only the deifies more cor- 
rectly called ‘dwmones’ or ‘genii, such as Anubis, 
Amset, Hapi, Tuumutef, Kebhsnauf, Am, Astes, Ma- 
entfef, Karbukef,* and * the Assessors.’ 

OF far more practical importance than this division 
into orders was the curious preference, shown by the 
Egyptians generally, for worshipping their gods in 
triads, or sets of three In almost every town of any 
consequence throughout Egypt, a local triad received 
the chief worship of the inhabitants. At Memphis the 
established triad consisted of Phthah, Sekhet, and Tum ; 
st Thebes, of Ammon-Ra, Maut, and Chonsu ; at Helio- 
polis of Ra (or Tum), Nebhept, and Horus ; at Elephan- 
tiné, of Kneph, Sati, and Anuka ; at Abydos, of Osiris, 
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Isis, and Horus; at Ombos, of Savak, Athor, and 
Khonsu ; at Silsilis, of Ra, Phthah, and Hapi, the Nile- 
god. Occasionally, but not very often, n fourth divinity 
was associated with the principal three, as Bast or Pasht 
(if she be different from Sekhet) at Memphis, Neith at 
"Thebes, Nephthys at Abydos, and Hak at Elephantinó ; * 
but the fourth always occupied a wholly subordinate 
position. The three gods of a triad were not themselves 
upon a par. On the contrary, the first god of the three 
had a decided pre-eminence, while the lust was generally 
on à lower footing. The middle deity of a triad was 
ordinarily, but not always, a goddess. 

Temples were genenilly dedicated to a single god; 
but the god thus honoured was worshipped in them 
together with his contemplar deities, Worship com- 
prised three things, prayer, prise, and sacrifices. Spe- 
cimens of the first and second have been alrendy given 
But we subjoin one or two more, The following is an 
address to Ammon-Ra, considered as the Supreme 
God.— 

Maii to Thee for all theso things, 

"The One lone with many hunda p 

Lying awake while all men sloop, 

To sock the good of Thy creatures! 

© Ammon, eastainer of all this 

Atum-Horur of the horizon ! 

Homage to Thee from all volets! 

Salvation to Thoe fur Thy mercy towards az 
Acksowledgssent to Thoe, who haat creatul ux. 
Hail to Thee, y all centres, 

Salutation from every land — 

To tha height of hecven; to tho breadth of the earth ; 
To the depths of the sea, 

‘The gods adore Thy majesty + 

‘The spirits Thou hast created exalt Thee, 
‘Rejoicing bofare the feet of their Begetter. 


1 nb, Guida tò Museum, Lae, * Supra, pp. 890-7 and 330-1. 
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They cry ont welesens to Thee, 

Father of the father of all the gods: 

Who mises up the hesrens, who fixes the earth, 

Maker of beings, Creator of existences, 

Sovereign of lio and health ani strength, Chief of the Gods: 

Wo worship Thy spirit, which alone has made us : 

‘We whom Thon ha mado, then Tin that Thon kast given 

‘We give psi to Thee fr Thy mercy townie na! t 

The subjoined is part of a ‘Hymn to the Nile;" 

but the local colouring gradually fades, and, forgetting 
his special theme, the sacred bard passes to a general 
expression of thankfulness to the Almighty :— 


Beingør af fool ! Grest Lori of provisions! 
Cerator of all good things t 

‘Lord of tarrors, and of all choicest jore! 

AN ame eoulined in Hin. 

He yroduceth gras for the oxen, 

‘And provides vietims for every god; 

‘The choicest incense be too supplies. 

Lont of both regions, 

He filet tho granaries; ho exricheth the storehouses; 
He carob for the estate of the poor. 

He cuseth growth, to full all desires 

He wear not ever of it. 

He maketh His might a backer, 

He is not graven in marble; 

No image of Him bears the double crown; 

He ia not bole; 

‘Te hath neither ministranta nar ofrings: 

He is not adored in sanetuarios ; 

Hia abode is not koowa; 

No shrine of His is found with painted figura. 
‘Ther ie no balling that can contain Hin. 

‘There iz moe that can give Him counsel, 

Tho young men, His children, delight in Him; 

He directeth them, as their King. 

His Jaw ja established ln all tba land 5 

Tt ia with His servants, both in tho north [and in the south). 
Ho wipeth awny tears from all eyes: 

Tie exreth for the abundance of His Blssings* 


"Record of the Post, sol Gi p.138 * Thid vol iv. pp 108-20, 
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‘The great deficiency which we note in the prayers 
of the Egyptians is the want of any earnest appeals 
for pardon, of any heartfelt repentance, or deep con- 
Vietion of sin. Only once or twice do we find an 
Egyptian making any confession of sin at all? On the 
other hand we find abundant boasting and self-asser- 
tion. As before the assessors in the Amenti each de- 
parted soul had to protest its absolute innocence, so 
every Egyptian takes every opportunity of setting forth 
his manifold good deeds and excellences in this life, *T 
was not an idler,’ says one, *I was no listener to the 
counsels of sloth : my name was not heard in the place 
ofreproof. ... All men respected me. T gave water 
to the thirsty; I set the wanderer in his path ; T took 
away the oppressor, and put a stop to violence? sI 
myself was just and true,’ writes another on his tomb- 
stone, ‘without malice, having put God in my heart, 
and being quick to discern His will. T have done good 
upon earth; I have harboured no prejudice; I have 
not been wicked; I have not approved of any offence 
or iniquity; T have taken plensure in speaking the 
truth... . Pure is my soul; while living, I bore no 
malice. There are no errors attributable to me; no 
ins of mine are before the judges. . .. The men of 
the future, while they live, will be charmed by my 
remarkable merits! Ttis, of course, possible that we 
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have here merely the indiscriminate and overstrained. 
eulogium of an affectionate widow or orphan, bent on 
glorifying a deceased husband or parent, and thus that 
the effusion is simply parallel to those epitaphs of the 
Georgian era, assigning every virtue under the sun to 
the departed, which disgrace so many of our own 
churches; but it was certainly the general practice in 
Egypt for persons to prepare their own tombs, and 
the use of the first person singular is therefore, pro- 
bably, not a figure of rhetoric. Beka, most likely, 
saw nothing unseemly or indelicate in putting on record 
his own wonderful merits, and inviting posterity to 
imitate them. Similarly, Uja-hor-resenet, a govern- 
ment official under Amasis, Psamatik IL, and Cam- 
byses, asserts his own excellence upon a statue, which 
‘he certainly dedicated during his lifetime, in terms such 
ns the following :?#—I was a good man before the 
king; I saved the population in the dire calamity 
which took place throughout all the land; I shielded 
the weak against the strong; I did all good things 
when the time came to do them; I was pious towards 
my father, and did the will of my mother; Iwas kind- 
hearted towards my brethren... . I made a good 
sarcophagus for him who had no coffin. When the 
dire calamity befell the land, I made the children to 
live, T established the houses, I did for them all such 
good things as a father doth for his sons.’ * 

Sacrifice with the Egyptians, ss with the Jews and 
With the classical nations, was of two kinds, bloody and 
unbloody, Unbloody sacrifice was the more usual. 
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The Egyptians offered to their gods bread,’ flour,? cakes 
of various kinds? oil, honey, fruit, incense, wine, beer, 
perhaps spirits, und also flowers? Libations to the 
gods were of daily occurrence and were certainly both 
of beer and wine, possibly also of the spirit which is 
ensily obtained from dates? Incense was continually 
offered,’ and consisted, in part, of frankincense, in. part 
of various aromatic gums, and sweetscented woods? 
"The best produce of Arabia was desired for this pious 
practice, and expeditions were sometimes undertaken, 
mainly for the purpose of procuring incense of the best 
quality.” The fruits presented were such as dates, 
grapes, figs, the produce of the down palm, olives, mul- 
berries, &£c/! Flowers were offered in bouquets, in 
basketfuls, and im garlands: the lotus and papyrus 
being among the plants ín highest favour. !* 

‘The sacrificial animals included certainly bulls, 
oxen, male calves, sheep, goats, pigs, geese, ducks, 
pigeons, and certain umdomesticated creatures, such as 
antelopes and various kinds of water-fowl. Of these, 
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oxen, male ealves, and geese were most in request, and 
served as victims universally :? goats were offered at 
‘Thebes and in most other parts of Egypt, but not at 
Mendes, where sheep took their place ;* pigs, generally 
regarded as unclean, formed the necessary sacrifice on 
certain specin? and rare occasions ;* ducks and pigeons 
served as convenient offerings for the poor; * parts of 
antelopes seem to have been occasionally offered by the 
rich? Tt has been generally maintained that cows and 
heifers, being sacred to Athor, could under no circum- 
stances be employed as victims in Egypt," and this was 
certainly the belief of Herodotus;* but the Egyptian 
remains throw great doubt upon thetruth of the Hero- 
dotean statement, Not only do cows snd heifers appear 
among the sacrificial animals presented to the temples 
by the Egyptian monarchs, as regularly and in as large. 
numbers as bulls, oxen, and steers* but it is distinctly 
stated in numerous passages that cows were actually 
offered in sacrifice? Whatever objection, therefore, 
the Egyptians may base felt to eating the flesh of cows 
amd female calves," it would seem to be certain that 
they had no scruple about sacrificing them. Probably 
such victims were made in every case * whole burnt- 
offerings ' —consumed, that is, entirely upon the altar, 

tu tu Neh vi: 7 See Herod. i. 41, (Herodotus 
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and not partaken of, either by the priests or by the 
worshippers. 

‘When a sacrifice was intended, the victim was usually 
decked with flowers, and brought to the temple by the 
offerer, who submitted him first of all to the inspection 
of the priests, and then, if he was pronounced pure, 
nnd sealed in the appointed way? couducted him to the 
altar, where, after n libation had been poured, he was 
slaughtered by the officiating minister, who cut his 
throat from ear to ear,’ and let the blood flow freely 
over the altar, or over the ground at its buse. Gene- 
tally, only certain parts of the animal were burnt, the 
Temuinder being shared between the priest and the 
person, or persons, who brought the victim; but some- 
times the whole animal was placed on the altar and 
consumed with fire, Cakes of the best flour, honey, 
raisins, figs, incense, myrrh, and other odoriferons sub- 
stances were often added, together with a quantity of 
oil, which helped the fire to consume the whole Such 
sacrifices were, no doubt, in muny cases, thunk-offer- 
ings, mere indications of the devotion and gratitude of 
the worshipper; but occasionally they were of the 
nature of expintory rites, and gave some indication of 
that sense of sin and desire of pardon which were, as 
already observed, generally lacking in the devotional 
utterances of the Egyptians. Herodotus tells us* that 
it was usual, when a victim was offered, to cut off the 
head, and after heaping imprections upon it, and 
praying that whatever evils were impending either over 
Egypt or over the worshippers might fall upon that 
head, to sell it to Greeks or cast it into the Nile—a 
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practice which recalls the Jewish ceremony of the 
scape-gont, and likewise that commanded in Deuter- 
onomy for the expiation of an uncertain murder. Again, 
the same writer informs us that, in sacrifices to Isis, 
it was the custom for the saerificers both to offer the 
victim fasting, and to beat themselves during the burn- 
ing *—both which practices point to the expiatory idea 
as involved, to some extent at any rate, in the Egyptian 
notion of sacrifice. 

One of the most remarkable features of the Egyp- 
tian religion—and one in which it differed from almost. 
all others—was the sacred character with which it 
invested various animals, A certain number of ani- 
mals were held sacred universally, and might nowhere 
under any circumstances be killed or injured. Others 
received a veneration less than universal, but not far 
short of it; while n third set enjoyed a mere local and 
exceptional privilege. To the first class belonged the 
cat? which was sacred to Bast orSekhet; the ibis! and 

cynocephulous ape? which were sered to Thoth ; the 
hawk * and beetle; which were sacred to Ha ; the asp, 
probably ;* and either cows as class, or at any rate 
white cows, which were sacred to Athor. Generally 
but not universally reverenced were sheep? which 
were sacred to Kneph, and dogs,! which do not seem. 
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to have been assigned to any special deity. Local 
honours-attached to lions, crocodiles, hippopotamuses, 
wolves or jackals, ibexes, antelopes, goats, ichneu- 
mons, shrew-mire. vultures, frogs, certain snakes, and 
certain kinds of fish. Lions, emblems of Horus and 
Tum, were sacred at Heliopolis and Leontopolis ; cro- 
codiles, emblems of Set, at Ombos, Coptos, and in the 
Arsinoite nome (or Fayoum) generally: hippopota- 
muses, emblems of Taouris, at Papremis in the Delta ; 
wolves or jackals, emblems of Anubis, at Lycopolis ; 
ibexes and frogs at Thebes; antelopes at Coptos goats 
‘at Mendes; ichneumons at Heracleopolis ; shrew-mice 
at Athribis ; vultures, emblems of Maut, at Eileithyia; 
snakes at Thebes ; and fish of different kinds at Lato- 
Polis, Lepidotopolis, Etephanting, and elsewhere! In 
each locality where any kind of animal was sacred, some 
individuals of the species were attached to the principal 
temples, where they had their special shrines or cham 
bers, and their train of priestly attendants, who carefully 
fed them, cleaned them, and saw generally to their 
health and comfort! When any of them died, they 
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priestly absolution. The different towns and districts 
were jealous for the honour of their favourites; and 
quarrels occasionally broke out between city and city, 
Gr between province and province, in connection with 
their sicred animals, which led in some cases to violent 
and prolonged conflicts, in others to a smouldering but. 
permanent hostility! An apprecible portion of the 
religious sentiment of the nation was absorbed by these 
unworthy objects; but so strong and lively was that 
sentiment among the Egyptians, that the animal wor- 
ship, widely spread as it was, does not appear to have 
interfered seriously with the respect and reverence 
which were paid to the proper deities. 

In the animal worship hitherto described, it was 
the species and not the individual that was held in 
honour. Bat in certain cases the religious regard 
attached to the individual either solely or specially. 
The Egyptians believed that occasionally a deity 
became incarnate in a particular animal, and so rè- 
mained until the creature's death. The occurrence 
was made known to the priests by certain signs ;* 
and the god, greeted, as soon as recognised, with every 
token of respect and joy. was conducted in solemn 

ion to his proper temple, and installed there 
aw the actual deity, This form of superstition pre- 
vailed ut Memphis, Heliopolis, Hermonthis, and Mo- 
memphis. At Memphis, a magnificent abode, in the 
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shape of a court surrounded by Osirid pillars; was 
prepared for the accommodation of a sacred bull, 
believed to be an incarnation of the god Phthah,* who 
was thought from time to time to visit Egypt in 
person, When a mule calf, having been examined 
by the priests, was pronounced to have the required 
marks, he received the name? of Apis, f By, and be- 
came the occupant of this building, which thenceforth 
he never quitted, except on certain fixed days when he 
was led in procession throug the streets of the city 
and welcomed by all the inhabitants, who came forth 
from their houses to greet him.* Otherwise he re- 
mained continuously in his grand residence, waited 
npon by numerous priests, fed on choice food, and 
from time to time shown for a short space to those 
who came to worship him and solicit his favour and 
protection. The cow which had been so favoured as 
to be the earthly mother of the deity was also made 
an inmate of the sacred edifice, being lodged in the 
vestibule which gave access to the building. It is re- 
markable that the Apis bulls were not in every case 
allowed to reach the natural term of their lives. If a 
natural death did not remoye them earlier, the priests 
drowned them when they reached the age of twenty- 
five after which they were buried with the usual 
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honours, their bodies being carefully embalmed and 
deposited with much ceremony in the sepulchral cham- 
bers of the Serapeum,' a temple at Memphis expressly 
devoted to the burial of these animals. Each Apis, 
when dead, became an Osiri-Apis? or Sernpis, and the 
object of a special cult? which in Ptolemaic and Roman. 
times received an extraordinary development. All 
Egypt went into mourning at the death, however pro- 
duced, and remained inconsolable until it pleased the 
Priests to declare a new avatar, when mourning was at 
Once cast aside, a time of festival was proclaimed, and, 
amid the acclamations of the whole people, the new- 
found Apis was led in solemn pomp to occupy the 
chambers of his predecessor. 

At Heliopolis, another sacred bull. was maintained 
in the great temple of the sun which was viewed as 
an incarnation of Ra or Tum," and received the same 
sort of honour as the Apis bulls of Memphis. The 
name assigned to this animal was Mnevis It is said 
by Plutarch and Porphyry to have been a black bull; 
but the monuments are thought to represent it as 
white? "Though highly reverenced by the Heliopo- 
lites, it did not enjoy much regard beyond the precincts 
of its own city. 

A third sacred bull, called Bacis or Pacis, was 
maintained at Hermonthis not far from ‘Thebes, on. 
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the left bank of the river, -Like the Heliopolite bull, 
this was regarded as an incarnation of Ra; and was 
kept in the temple of Ra at Hermonthis, which was a 
magnificent building. Its natural colour was black ; 
Dut it is said to have changed colour frequently, 
which would seem to have been through some priestly 
artifice; and we are also told that its hairs, or some of 
them, grew the wrong way! Tt was an animal of un- 
usual size," 

White cows, sacred to Athor, were maintained in. 
temples at Hermonthis, Athribis, Momemphis, and 
elsewhere: but whether they were regarded as intar- 
nations of Athor, or simply as emblematic of her, is 
uncertain. The fact that Athor is sometimes repre- 
sented under the form of a cow * tells in favour of the 
view that they were considered to be incarnations; but 
the distinction which Strabo draws between Apis and 
Mnevis on the one hand, and most of the sacred cows 
on the other, points in the opposite direction, Per- 
haps the Momemphite cow was alone regarded as an 
actual incarnation. 

On the origin of the animal worship of the Egyp- 
tians muck speculation has been expended, both in 
ancient and modern times. By some it is maintained 
that the entire system is to be referred to the prudence 
and foresight of the priests, who invested with a sacred 
character such animals as were of firstrate utility, in 
order to secure their continuance and increase? ‘This 
theory sufficiently accounts for the veneration paid to 
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the cow, the sheep, the goat, the dog, the cat, the 
ichneumon, the hawk, the vulture, and the ibis; but 
it fhils completely if applied to the grent majority of 
the sacred animale The lion, the crocodile, the hij 
popotamns, the eynocephalous ape, the cobra de capello, 
the wolf, the jackal, the shrew-mouse, did not benefit. 
the Egyptians appreciably, if at all; and indeed must 
have presented themselves to the general intelligence 
rather as harmful than as useful creatures. The sacred 
fish, which might not be eaten, cannot be shown to 
have been in any other way beneficial to man; nor is 
the'practical utility of beetles very apparent. ‘These 
objections to the utilitarian theory? have prevented 
its general acceptance, and led to various other sug- 
gestions, both anciently und recently. Some of the 
‘ancients said, the animals worshipped were those whose 
forms the gods lind occasionally taken when they camo. 
down from heaven to visit the earth ;* others that they 
were those which Osiris had selected and placed on the 
standards of his army. A third theory was that the 
whole of the animal worship lind been introduced bya 
Politic king, with the express object of causing division 
and discord among the natives of the different nomes, 
and so making it easier to govern them.* In modern 
times the Pantheistic nature of the Egyptian religion hus 
been alleged us the * true reason’ of the worship b 
writer! while another has seen in it an original African. 
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fetishism, on which was afterwards engrafted a more 
elevated form of belief by an immigrant Asiatic people. 
To us it seems a sufficient and probably a true aceount 
of the worship, to say that it grew ont of that exag- 
gerated symbolism ! which was so characteristic of the 
"Egyptian religion, which, beginning by tracing resem- 
Dlances in certain animals to certain attributes of the 
Divine Nature, proceeded to assign to particular deities 
the heads of these creatures, or even their entire forms 

after which it was but a short step to see in the ani 
mals themselves a quasi-divinity, which elevated them 
above their fellows and rendered them venerable and 
sacred. If this explanation does not cover the whole 
of the worship, as (it must be admitted) it does not, 
still the exceptions are so few and, comparatively 
speaking, so unimportant? that their existence is per 
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laps not incompatible with the truth of the origin 
E d. 

"The outward aspect of the Egyptian religion was, 
as already notieed,! magnificent and striking. The size 
and number of the temples, the massiveness and so- 
lidity of their construction, the immense height of the 
columns, the multiplicity of the courts and halls, the 
frequent obelisks and colossi, the groves and Jakes, the 
long avenues of sphinxes, the lavish abundance of 
painted and sculptured decoration, formed a combi- 


ting within which the religion displayed itself. Life 
and meaning were imparted to the material apparatus 
of worship by the long trains of priests and the vast 
throng of worshippers constantly to be seen in and 
about the temples, by the processions which paced their 
courts in solemn pomp, the mournful or jubilant 
strains which resounded down their corridors, the 
clouds of incense which rose into the air, the per- 
petual succession of victims which smoked upon the 
altars. The Egyptians, as Herodotus notes + were 
religious to exces "There was certainly not a day, 
perhaps scarcely an hour, without its own religions 
ceremony, in any of the greater temples, whose * col- 
leges of priests’? could readily furnish a succession of 
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officinting ministers, always ready to offer. on behalf of 
those who brought victims or other oblations, Thusa 
constant round of religious offices was maintained ; the 
voice of prayer, however imperfect or misdirected, 
went up from the temples continually; and Egypt, in 
whntever darkness she lay, at least testified to the need 
and value of a perpetual intercession, a constant plead- 
ing with God, a worship without pause or weariness. 
‘The worship culminated in certain festivals, or great 
gatherings of the people for special religious services,! 
which were mostly either annual or monthly. A 
monthly festival, on the day of the new moon, cele- 
brated the reappearance of that luminary after ita 
temporary obscuration? On the fourth day of each 
month, a festival was held in honour of the sun? Once 
n year, on the day of a particular full moon, there was a 
festival in which the moon «nd Osiris would seem to 
lave been honoured conjointly,t On this occasion, 
novordiug to Herodotus, the rites included a procession 
to the sound of the pipe, wherein both men and women 
participated, though the ceremony was of an indécent 
character? Other feasts were held in honour of Osiris 
on the seventeenth day of Athyr and the ninet 
of Pashons; inthe former of which the *loss of Osi 
and in the latter his recovery, were commemonited. 
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A cow, emblematic of Isis, was veiled in black and led 
about for four successive days, accompanied by a 
crowd of men and women who beat their breasts, in 
memory of the supposed disappearance of Osiris from 
earth and his sisters' search for him; while, in memory. 
of his recovery, a procession was made to the seaside, 
the priests carrying & sacred chest, and, an image or 
emblem of Osiris fashioned out of earth and water 
having been placed in it, the declaration was made, 
* Osiris. is found! Osiris is found!’ amid general fes- 
tivity and rejoicing! 

Among the most remarkable of the annual festi- 
vals were those of Bast or Pasht at Bubastis, of Neith 
at Sais, and of Mentu or Onuris at Papremis. It would 
be uncritical to attach any great value to the details 
which Herodotus, in his lively manner, gives us of the 
ceremonies on these occasions? or of the numbers by 
which the festivals were attended Still we may safely 
conclude from his account that the concourse was 
often very great, that the Nile was used for religious 
processions, and that open and flagrant indecencies 
disgraced some of the gatherings We may perhaps 
be also justified in concluding that some of the cere- 
monies Jed actually to fighting and bloodshed, the god 
being regarded as honoured by the wounds of his 
votaries, and still more by their deaths, if the wounds 
received proved fatal.* 

Processions were a conspicuous, if not a very im- 
portant, part of the Egyptian ritual. On special 
occasions the sacred animals, and on others the images 
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of the gods, were taken from the adyta of temples, in 
which they were commonly kept, to be paraded openly 
through the towns, down: their streets and along their 
water-courses, in the sight of admiring multitudes. 
"The animals were led along by their respective atten- 
dants, and received the homage of their adorers as they 
passed! ‘The images were sometimes placed upright 
Wpon platforms; and borne along the line of route 
upon the shoulders of a number of priests, while others, 
marshalled aecording to their various ranks and orders, 
preceded or followed the sacred figures, clad in a 
variety of vestments, and with symbolic head-dresses, 
chanting hymns or litanies in praise of the gods whom 
they accompanied. At other times, and more com- 
monly, the images were deposited in boats of a light 
construction, richly carved and adorned at either end 
with a symbol of the god, which could either be drawn 
along the streets upon a low sledge, or carried (like the 
platforms) upon men’s shoulders, or launched upon the 
Nile and propelled by oars along its waters. These 
boats are favourite objects of representation upon. the 
monuments! Generally a number of priests carry 
them under the superintendence of chief priest, clad 
in the tisual leopard’s skin; then follows a crowd of 
subordinate ministers and nobles, with sometimes even 
the Pharaoh of the time, who, when represented, always 
takes an important part in the ceremony. A portion 
of the priests bear flowers, another portion banners, 
while some have long staves surmounted by a religious 
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emblem; occasionally there is one who offers incense, 
while another beats a tambourine.* 

Besides their- worship of gods, the Egyptians also 
practised to some extent a worship of ancestors. A 
sepulehral chamber, cut in the rock, or built over the 
mummy-pit, was an ordinary appendage of tombs ;? 
sud in this apartment, which was ornamented with 
suitable paintings, the friends of the deceased met 
from time to time, to offer sacrifices to the dead and 
perform various acis of bomage The mummies, 
which were kept in a closet within the sepulchral 
chamber, having been brought forth by a functionary, 
were placed upright near a small portable altar, on 
which the relations then laid their offerings, which con- 
sisted ondinsrily of cakes, wine, fruit, aud vegetables, 
but sometimes comprised also joints of ment, geese, 
‘ducks, loaves, vases of oil, and other similar delicacies. 
Sometimes a libation of oil or wine was poured by an 
attendant priest over the mummy-ase. The relations 
made obeisance, sometimes embraced the mummy, 
sometimes tore their hair, or otherwise indicated the 
sorrow caused by their bereavement. Prayers were 
probably offered either to or for the deceased; his 
mummied form was adorned with flowers, and after an 
interval was replaced in the closet from which it had 
been taken. Representations of these scenes are fre- 
quent in the tombs where, however, the deceased are 
generally depicted, not in their mummied forms, but 
dressed as they used to be in life, and seated before the 
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table or altar, whereon are deposited the good things 
which their relations have brought to them. 

It is impossible to say what exactly was the feel- 
ing or belief which luy at the root of these ceremonies.* 
They resembled the Roman + parentalia,’ and neces- 
sarily implied, first, the continued existence of the 
dead; secondly, their exaltation to a sort of quasi- 
divinity ; and, thirdly, their continued need of those 
supports of life which had been necessary to them in 
this world. There is something contradictory in these 
last: two notions; but the Egyptians were not n logical 
people, and, accustomed to a mythology full of contra- 
dictions,” did not regard them with absolute disfavour. 
Moreover, their entire conception of the condition of 
the dead was strange, abnormal, and irrational,’ so 
that the different portions of the system ¢ould not be 
expected to be in all cases in harmony. 

Tt is possible that the confusion which to the ordi- 
nary observer seems to prevail, alike in the details of 
the Egyptian mythology and in their opinions con- 
cerning the dead, may have been superficial only, and 
that to those who saw below the surface into the 
deoper meaning of what was taught and believed, all 

appeared consistent, harmonious, and readily intelli- 
gible. The Egyptians, we are assured,* had * mysteries ; " 
und it was of the essence of mysteries, in the Greek and 
Roman sense of the word, to distinguish between the 
outer husk of a religion and its inner kernel, the shell 
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of myth and legend and allegorical fable with which it 
"was surrounded, and the real essential doctrine or 
teaching which that shell contained and concealed. 
Initiation into the mysteries conveyed to those who 
received it an explanation of rites, an interpretation 
of myths and legends, which gave them quite a different 
character from that which they bore to the uninitiated. 
Tf we possessed any full account of the Egyptian myste- 
fies drawn up by themselves, or even any authentic 
description of them by a classical writer, we should 
probably be able to explain the contradictions, clear up 
the confusion, and elucidate the obscurity which still 
hangs about the subject of the Egyptian religion after 
all the investigation that it has undergone, But we 
are not so fortunately circumstanced. ‘Though the veil 
of Isis has been partially lifted through the decipher- 
‘ment and interpretation of the hieroglyphics, though 
some points of the esoteric doctrine have been made 
sufficiently clear, and can no longer be questioned,! yet 
we are far from possessing anything like a complete 
account of the inner religion, or indeed any authentic 
‘account at all of the true interpretation of that great. 
mass of legend which clustered about the Osirid dei- 
ties, and formed practically the chief religious pabulum. 
of the bulk of the people, Tho existing remains are in 
no case formally exegetical ; and any light which they 
throw upon the myths is indirect and uncertain, Nor 
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do the classical writers afford us much assistance, 
Some claim to have been initiated, but decline to tell us 
what they had learned thereby," withheld by motives 
of religious reverence. Others? appear to have simply 
indulged their fancy, and to have given us conjectural 
explanations of myths with which they show no very 
full or exact acquaintance. The result is, that their 
Comments are without any value, and leave us where 
they find us, uninformed and unable to do more than. 
guess at the truth. Where examination ‘and inquiry 
lead to such a result, it seems best to quit the subject 
with a confession of ignorance, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


Question of the Pecaliority of Egyptin Custons—Propord mi 


Tur statement of Herodotus! that ‘the ancient 
Eyyptians in most of their manners and customs 
exactly reversed the common practice of mankind, is 
one of those paradoxical remarks in which that lively 
writer indulged with the view of surprising his readers 
and arresting their attention, In observations of this 
kind, the ‘Father of History’ is never without some 
foundation for what he says, though, if we were to 
accept such statements literally, they would very seri- 
ously mislead us. ‘There was certainly in Egyptian 
customs much that to a Greek—even to n travelled 
Greek—must have seemed strange and peculiar, much 
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that he was not likely to have seen elsewhere. We 
may even go further and say, that there was a con- 
siderable body of customs which (so far as is known) 
were unique, absolutely unshared by any other ancient 
people; but these peculiar usages were not really so 
very mimerous—certainly they did not outnumber 
those which belonged to the nition in common either 
with most civilised peoples, or at any rate with some, 
‘Phere were analogies between Egyptian customs and 
those of India,! of China and Japan? of Assyria nay, 
of Greece itself; and if Herodotus had been as obser 
vant of resemblances as of differences, he might have 
found ample materials for a good many chapters in the 
usages which the mation possessed m common with 
others, Few things strike the modern inquirer so 
strongly, or with so much surprise, as the numerous 
points in which the Egyptian coincided with modern 
civilisation, the little difference that there seems to 
have been between the life of the opulent classes under. 
the Pharaohs three thousand years ago and that of 
persons of the same rank aud position in Europe at the 
present day. 

In the present survey of Egyptian manners and 
customs, it will be impossible to treat the subject with 
the minuteness and thoroughness with which it has been 
already handled by a learned and popular English 
writer. Sir Gardner Wilkinson devoted to the theme 
more than four out of the five volumes of his magnum 
opus und illustrated it with above five hundred 
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engmwings His elaborate treatment left little to be 
desired even when his work first appeared in 1837— 
1841; and the little that might have been then want- 
ing has now been fully supplied by the “annotations 
and additions" appended to the edition of 1878 by Dr. 
Birch, "The present author cannot, within the space of 
fifty or a hundred pages, attempt to compete with this 
most excellent and exhaustive treatise. He would 
gladly have avoided a comparison which must neces- 
sarily be unfavourable to himself, and have omitted 
the matter altogether, could he have persuaded himself 
that to all readers of his work that of bis yalued friend 
and collaborateur! would be accessible. But, as this is 
not likely to be the case his duty to his readers com- 
‘pels him not wholly to pass oyer an important branch 
of the subject on which he has undertaken to write. 
He proposes, however, to limit himself to a certain 
number of the more essential, more salient, or more 
curious points, thus embracing what will be sufficient 
to complete in outline the picture of the people which 
the present volume contains, but not attempting to fill 
up the details, or to do more than furnish his readers 
with a careful aketch. Those who have the desire 
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and the leisure to convert the sketch into a finished 
portrait, must obtain the * Manners and Customs" of 
Sir G. Wilkinson, and give that work their best 
attention, 

‘The separation of classes in Egypt was very marked 
and distinct ; and though these classes were not castes, 
ih the strict sense of that word, yet they approached to 
them. In other words, although the son did not neces- 
sarily or always follow his father’s calling, yet the 
practice was so general, so nearly universal, there was 
such a prejudice, such a consensus in favour of it, that 
foreigners commonly left the country impressed with the 
belief that it was obligatory on all, and that the classes 
were really castes in the strictest sense. Such was 
the conviction of Herodotus of Plato? of Diodorus 
Siculus? of Strabo,’ and of others; and though modern 
research shows that there were exceptions to the general 
practice, yet it shows also that the transmission of em- 
ployments was usual, and was extraordinarily regular 
and prolonged. Tt is enough to refer, in proof of this, 
tothe ‘family of architects’ tabulated by Dr. Brugsch 
in his ‘History of Egypt,^ where the occupation of 
architect is found to have descended from. father to 
son for twenty-two generations, from the time of Seti L, 
the first king of the nineteenth dynasty, to that of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the second Persian 
monarch. ‘That the succession was equally, if not 
even more, persistent in the priestly order, is indi- 
cated by the story which Herodotus tells concerning 
the high priests of Thebes, who were said to have de- 
scended in a direct line from father to son for 845. 
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generations) from the foundation of the monarchy by 
Menes to the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

‘On the other hand, it is proved by the monuments 
(1) that a man might change his occupation ; (2) that 
father need not bring np all his sons, or even an only 
son, to his own trade or profession ; and (3) that one 
and the same man might pursue two or more callings. 
Priests might serve in the army, and often did so; and 
members of any class might hold civil office, if the 
monarch chose to give them an appointment, It is 
not improbable that Herodotus is right in saying that 
the soldiers, while they continued soldiers, liable to be 
called out on active service, could not engage in a 
trade; but when they were past the military age, it 
is probable that they might do as they pleased. No 
religious notions seem to have attached to the class dis- 
finctions; and it is certain that, unless the swineherds 
formed an exception the classes were free to inter- 

one with another. Thus it must be fully 
allowed that the essential ideas of caste were absent 
from the Egyptian system, which was merely one in 
which classes were sharply defined, and in which sons, 
asa rule, followed their father's calling. 

"The number of the classes is differently stated by 
ancient authors, Herodotus makes them to be seven, 
Plato six, Diodorus five? Strabo three only. In a 
general way it would seem to be right to adopt the 
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classification of Strabo, and to say that the entire free 
population of Egypt, which did uot belong to the 
sacerdotal or the military order, formed a sort of ‘third 
estate,’ which admitted of subdivisions, but is properly 
regarded as politically a single body The soldiers 
and the priests were privileged ; the rest of the com- 
munity was without privilege of any kind. The chief 
subdivisions of the unprivileged class were as follows ;— 
1. The labourers or jollakin in the country, who culti- 
vated the estates of the rich proprietors” men chiefly, 
of the military class. 2. The tradesmen and artisans 
in the towns, including merchants, shopkeepers, physi- 
cians, notaries, builders and architects, brickmukers, 
weavers, upholsterers, glassblowers, potters, workers in. 
metal, shoemakers, tailors, arinourers, painters, sculp- 
tors, and musicians. 3. The herdsmen, chiefly in the 
Delta, who were either oxherds, shepherds, goatherds, 
or swineherds, the last-named class forming a com- 
plotely distinct and much-despised body. 4. ‘The 
boatmen on the Nile and its branches, who conveyed 
produce up and down the stream, and ferried passen- 
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gers across it, employments which, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the country, gave occupation to vast 
numbers, 5. The hunting class, comprising those who 
pursued the gazelle and other wild animals in the 
deserts which bordered the Nile valley ; the fishermen, 
who obtained a living from the produce of the Nile 
itself, of the canals, and of the great lake, the Birket- 
el-Keroun ;! and the fowlers, who supplied the market 
with edible birds of various kinds, as especially wild 
ducks, wild geese, and quale? 6, The dragomans 
or interpreters, a small class and one belonging only to 
later times? but kept very distinct from the rest by the 
prejudice against any intercourse with foreigners. 

Tt does not appear to be necessary to regard the 
officials of the kingdom us a distinct class, * Egypt’ no 
doubt, ‘swarmed with a bureaucracy, * a bureaucracy 
which was ‘powerful, numerous, and cleverly arranged" 
in such a graduated series that the most bureaucratic 
countries of the modern world may with reason be said 
to thave nothing superior to it; but the official class 
was composed in the main of persons who belonged 
previously either to the priestly or to the military 
order.’ Some official posts appear to have been hère- 
ditary ;7 but this is the exception rather than the rule, 
snd the Egyptian, lile other Oriental, monarchs seem to 
have been free to bestow all but a few official posts on 
any subject whom they chose to favour, 

Of all the classes, that of the priests was the most 
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j and the most carefully organised. At the 
head of the order stood a certain number of high 
priests; among whom the high priest of the great 
temple of Ammon at Thebes had a species of primacy- 
‘This individual held a rank second only to that of the 
king and the time came when, taking advantage of 
his position, the Theban high priest actually usurped 
the throne. Next in rank to the high priests were the 
prophets! who were generally presidents of the temples, 
bad the management of the sacred revenues, were 
bound to commit to memory the contents of the ten 
sacerdotal books. and directed the details of ritual 
and ceremonial according to the prescribed formula. 
Below the prophets was an order of * divine fathers, ^ 
or ordinary priests, of whom several were attached to 
each temple. After these came first the Aierostolistay, 
who had the charge of the sacred vestments and the 
office of attiring in appropriate garments the statues 
of the gods;* next the hierogrammateis, or sacred. 
scribes; who kept the accounts and registers, made 
catalogues of the sacred ‘utensils and other possessions 
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emblems; the pterophori, or bearers of the fans and 
fly-lappers 2! the neocori, who were charged with the 
sweeping and cleansing of the sacred edifices;* the 
hierolaotomi, or sacred masons . the Ueriotrophi, or 
guardians of the sucred animals, and others. 

The exact arrangements by which this entire 
priestly body was bound together and enabled to act 
in concert without unseemly contest, or even percepti- 
ble friction, have not come down to us;? but there is 
reason to believe that the organisation was almost as 
perfect as that attained by the Church of Rome at the 
present day, When # decree went forth from the 
chief authority, the entire priesthood accepted it; and 
the religious movement, whatever it was, swept at 
once over the length and breadth of the land, Though 
there were in Egypt distinct centres of priestly learn- 
ing, yet, at any rate from the time of the nineteenth 
dynasty, no religious difference is perceptible; one and 
the same spirit animntes the whole of the sacerdotal 
order; no contest occurs; no * heresy ' shows itself; a 
uniform system prevails from Elephantiné to Canopus 
and Pelusium, and the priestly body, having no internal 
divisions to waste its strength, is able to exercise an 
almost unlimited dominion over the rest of the com- 
munity. 

The independence and freedom of the hierarchy 
was secured by a system of endowments. From a 
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remote antiquity ! a considerable portion of the land of 
Egypt; perhaps as uch as one third,* was made over 
to the priestly class, large estates being attached to 
ench temple, and held as common property by the 
"colleges. which, like the chapters of our cathedrals, 
directed the worship of each sacred edifice. ‘These 
Jands were probably, in part, let to tenants; but they 
seem to have been, in the main, cultivated or grazed 
by Aieroduli, or * sacred. slaves, under the direction of 
the priests themselves, to whose grinaries and cattle- 
stalls, attached to the temples, the produce was from 
time to time brought in, The priestly estates were, 
we are told, exempt from. taxation. of any kind," and 
they appear to have received continual augmentation 
from the piety or superstition of the kings, who con- 
stantly made over to their favourite deities fresh 
+ gardens, orchards, vineyards, fields, and even *cities; ^ 

Besides their regular revenues, the proceeds of their 
‘own lands, the priests received, at the hands of the 
faithful, a large amount of valuable offerings, whereby: 
thoy wore enabled at once to live themselves and bring 
up their families in luxury, und also to add year by 
year to the wealth stored in the temple treasuries. 
"The gold, the silver, the fine linen, the precious stones. 
the seals, the rings, the * pectoral plates,’ the necklaces, 
the bowls and vases, the censers, the statues nnd statu- 
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ettes in precious materials, which the kings and other 
donors continually offered to the various deities, and 
which became really the property of the priests, were 
ofa value that cannot be computed, but that must have 
been enormous? and must have ultimately made the 
priestly class by far the richest portion of the com- 
munity, If it had not been for the plunder of the 
temples from time to time by foreign invaders, which 
dispersed the accumulated hoards; the precious metals 
must have tended to become gradually locked up in 
the sacred treantriea ; and Egypt, drained of these im- 
portant elements of national wealth and prosperity, 
would have fallen into a condition of exhaustion and 
premature decay. 

‘The advantages enjoyed by the priests were accom» 
panied by correspondent obligations. As mediators 
between men and the gods, they were bound to main- 
tain a high standard both of internal and of external 
purity. No doubt there were evasions of the former; 
but from the latter it was impossible to escape, For 
the preservation of perfect purity of body, each priest 
had to wash himself from head to foot in cold water 
twice every day and twice every night Not only 
were their heads constantly shaved, but they were 
Mound to shave the entire body every other day, to 
make it impossible that any vermin should harbour 
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upon their persons? ‘Their garments, at nny rate 
when they were inside the temples, had to be of linen 
only ; * and their shoes, or rather sandals, were neces- 
sarily of the papyrus plant,’ that so no animal substance 
miglit be in contact with them. The * Sem,’ however, 
or officiating high-priest, wore, ns his costume of office, 
a complete leopard-skin, with head, claws, and tail ;* 
but this sacred vestment was placed over the linen 
clothes, and may have been lined with linen where it 
was liable to touch the priests arms or body. ‘Their 
food was limited to the flesh of oxen and geese, with 
wine, bread, and certain kinds of vegetables Mutton, 
pork, and fish, were expressly forbidden them ; and 
they were bound to abstain from beans, peas, lentils, 
onions, garlic, and leeks“ Tt hus been conjectured 
that these regulations originated in "dietetic motives,’ 
and that * the sanitary rule grew into m religious pro- 
hibition ; '* but, as this theory fuils to account for the 
larger number of the prohibitions, it is perhaps better 
to suppose that what were regarded as the éourser and 
grosser kinds of food were considered to be unsuited 
to the priestly dignity, and were therefore forbidden. 
Tt may be objected that mutton is not coarser than 
beef; but the Eeyptians may have been of a different 
opinion ; and certainly mutton was held generally in 
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disesteem among them, and was avoided even when it 
‘was not prohibited! 

‘At certain times of the year, even greater abste- 
miousness was necessary, The religious calendar con- 
tained a number of fasts, some of which lasted from 
seven to forty-two days. ‘Throughout the whole du- 
ration of every such period, the priests were required 
to abstain entirely from animal food, from herbs and 
vegetables, and from wine” ‘Their diet on these occa- 
sions can have been little more than bread and water, 

‘The rite of circumcision, which was practised by 
the Egyptians generally though not universally, must 
have been obligatory upon the priest if it was a 
necessary preliminary to initiation into the mysteries. 
‘Marriage was not forbidden them, but on the contrary 
was encouraged, since it was in this way especially 
that the priestly order was maintained and continued. 
Polygamy, however, was strictly prohibited ;* and a 
general simplicity of living was enjoined, which it was 
not found possible to secure in all instances, Priests 
often held important political offices; they served in 
the army, and received rich gifts for good conduct; 
many of them accumulated considerable wealth through 
these secular employments, and their villas were on a 
scale which is scarcely compatible with ascetic, or even. 
with simple, habite.* 

‘Phe attire of the priests varied considerably. Some 
wore, even when officiating, no other garment than the 
short tunic or shenti, which was common to all adult 
males in Egypt; some added to this a mat or napkin 
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upon the left arm. Others wore over the tunic a long 
smock reaching from below the arms to the feet, and 
supported over the two shoulders by straps, But the 
most part had a long full robe, with large sleeves, 
which covered the arm to the elbow, and descended 
tothe ankles This outer robe was frequently of so 
fine a material as to be transparent, and to show 
through it the shape of the limbs and of the under 
tunic, A dress intermediate between this and the 
light apparel just mentioned consisted of 
loose tunic, falling in folds about the 
loins and legs, with a heart-shaped apron 
in front, Another differed chiefly from 
the long full robe by commencing at the 
‘waist, and being supported by a broad 
strap passing over the left shoulder? 
Most commonly the priests officiate with 
bare heads; but sometimes they wear 
wigs, carefully curled, and descending 
low; in the earlier times their feet are 
Ap Aena ay et the fifth or sixth 
dynasty they wear sandals, The priests are generally 
represented either in icc pd is they usually 
bear an emblem, or in the act of pouting a libation, or 
as worshipping à god, or the king, when they have their 
two hands raised with the palms turned outwards, 
The emblems borne in the processions are of 
various kinds, but seem to mark not somuch the rank 
or dignity of the priest who carries them, as the wor- 
ship to which they are attached. In one procession? 
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we sce borne the cow of Athor, the hawk of Horus, 
the ape of Thoth, the jackal of Anubis, the vase of 
Netpe, the shrine of Nehemao, and other emblems of 
similar character, the priests themselves having 
nothing to distinguish them but such varieties of apparel 
as were mentioned above. It is quite possible that 
these varieties themselves may be connected with dif- 
ferences of rank ; but at present we have no means of 
which of them belonged to the higher, 
aud which to the lower orders. We can only say that 
the leopard-skin marked the very highest grade of the 
priestly office, and was peculiarly appropriate to that 
rank when engaged in the very highest functions.! 

Tt has been a matter of dispute among Egyptolo- 
gists? whether or no the Egyptians allowed the sacer- 
dotal office to be held by women. Herodotus distinctly 
states that they did not ;* and the monuments so far 
bear out his assertion that ‘nowhere does a female 
appear discharging s properly sacerdotal office, nor 
does tlie hieroglyphic for priest occur with the feminino 
termination. * On the other hand, Herodotus himself 
speaks of * sacred women * as attached to the temple of 
Ammon at Thebes;* and the Rosetta stone contains 
distinct mention of * priestesses." We shall best recon- 
cile the various statements by supposing that, strictly 
speaking, women could not hold the priestly office, at. 
‘any rate until Ptolemaic times; but that certain func- 
tions about the temples were from the first open to 
them, and that among the other customs introduced by 
Dons Bull s| I 
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the Macedonian kings were relaxation of the old Jaw, 
and an admission of females to certain really sacerdotal 
offices. Women could, however, from the first offer 
for themselves in the temples! and they played an 
important part in the sacred rites accompanying 
funerals? 

In immediate succession to the priestly order, and 
ranking only & little below it, must be placed the class 
of the soldiers. ‘This class, which, according to the 
numbers that have come down to us? must have 
amounted to fram two to three and a half millions of 
persons, and so have formed, at the least, above one- 
fourth of the population, was settled on rich lauds in 
various parts of Egypt but chiefly in the Delta, and, 
except when upon active service, employed itself mainly 
in the cultivation of the soil. Tt comprised persons of 
very different social rank and of manifold degroos of 
opulence, The statement of Herodotus that each of the 
410,000 soldiers, which formed the native armod force 
of Egypt in his day, possessed exactly twelye arura, or 
nine English acres, of land, is highly improbable, aud 
can only point to a supposed original allotment, such 
as Diodorus says was made by Sesostris? Original 
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idleness, thrift and extravagance, would make them- 
selves felt; lots would be divided anil subdivided, 
sometimes alienated; the thrifty would add field to 
field, and in course of time become possessed of con- 
siderable estates; favourite officers would obtain grants 
of land from the monarch out of the royal domains ;* 
and thus there would ultimately come to be contained 
within the military class a certain number of large 
landed proprietors, a considerable body of moderately 
wealthy yeomen, and more or less numerous * prole- 
tariat” "These last, it is probable, worked as day 
labourers on the estates of their wealthy brethren, or 
else rented portions of them, agriculture being the 
only employment open to them besides the profession 
of arms, since they were positively forbidden to engage 
in any handicraft or trade.” 

‘The military class was divided into two distinct 
bodies, called respectively Hermotybies and Calasities. 
"The Calasiries, $T S=, are supposed to have been 
chiefly, or universally, archers? According to Hero- 
dotus,” they inhabited the nomes, or cantons, of Thebes, 
Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanis, Mendes, Sebennytus, Athri- 
bis, Pharbæthis, Thmuts, Onuphis, Anysis, and My- 
eophoris—districts which, with the single exception of 
‘Thebes, lay within the Delta. They could bring into 
the field, when their strength was at its greatest, 
250,000 men. ‘The Hermotybies were very much less 
numerous. They inbabited six cantons only *—Busiris, 
Sais, Papremis, Prosopitis, and Natho, regions of the 
Delta, together with Chemmis, which was in Upper 
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Egypt. When at their fullest strength, they furnished 
to the army no more than 160,000 soldiers. 

Tt is not to be supposed that Egypt, with its popu- 
lation of seven or seven and a half millions, kept this 
enormous military foree continually under arms. The 
great states of Europe, with populations from three to 
five times as large, find the maintenance of armies 
numbering 400,000 or 500,000 men burdensome in 
the extreme. In Egypt, armies were levied and dis. 
banded, as .oócasion required; the number of the 
militia called out varied according to the supposed 
strength of the enemy about to be attacked or resisted ; 
campaigns were usually short ; and, except the troops 
kept in garrison! and the two thousand who formed 
the body-guand of the king. the men of the military 
class had the greater part of the year to themselves, 
No doubt, some considerable portion of this leisure 
time was spent in gymnastic training and various kitds 
of military exercise; but it can scarcely be questioned 
that at least as much of it was given to agricultural 
employments. ‘The wealthier members of the body 
indulged also in the sports of the field. 

‘The exact mode of training and educating persons 
for the military profession is not known. It is likely. 
enough that, as Diodorus states of the companions of 
Sesostris they underwent a special education from 
boyhood, and were practised in running and other 
atliletic exercises, though the necessity of accom- 
plishing a distance of twenty miles before breakfast * 
mapal Aih 90, with mr he rig 
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can scarcely have been a regular requirement, Tt is 
also probable that hunting expeditions formed  por- 
tion of the ordinary course, and hardened the frame by 
exposure to sun and cold, and the constitution by the 
necessity of light meals and infrequent indulgence in 
drink! When the age for active service upprosched, 
the young soldiers were formally enrolled, and taken 
from their homes to some military station, where they 
were carefully drilled by a sergeant. When pro- 
nounced fit, they were attached to existing corps or 


Tegiments, and entered upon garrison duty, or took 
the field and were employed against the enemy. 

The bulk of an Egyptian army was always com- 
posed of infantry? These were divided into heavy- 
armedand lightarmed. The heavy-armed troops wore 
helmets, which were either of metal* or of quilted 
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linen, descending in the latter case over the back of 
the neck and the shoulders. Their bodies were pro- 
tected by cuirasses or coats of mail, which were some- 
times quilted like the linen helmets? but often had 


Ferytiin Helmets, 


overlapping plates of metal sewed on outside the linen, 
and which reached from the 
iu ag neck nearly to the knee, 
NEEE Short siena, in no cec 
145-104 4 falling below the elbow, 
guarded the upper part of the 
arm. The legs and feet. were, 
for the most: part, bare; but 
sometimes a tunic or kilt, de- 
seending below the coat of 
mail, gave a slight protection 
to the thighs and knees 
large shields were carried, 
i TUER which were generally circular 
at the topand of oblong shape, 
batt the sides being EERE 
or contracting as they descended Usually the shield 
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was of wood or wickerwork, and was covered with an 
untanned bull's hide, having the hair outwards;! it 
was further generally strengthened by a metal rim of 
considerable breadth and by = 

a boss of metal in the centre 
of the circular portion. Oc- 
casionally a very much larger 
and more cumbrous defence 
was Joyed, the shield —— d 
being nearly the height of the i fis Se 
warrior, who was sometimes forced to rest one corner 
of it upon the ground? In this case, instead of a cìr- 
cular top, the form affected was that of the pointed 
arch, as will be-seen by the subjomed woodcut. The 
offensive weapons of the heavy-armed troops were the 


spear, the mace, the battle- 
axe, the sword, straight or @) 
curved, and the hatchet. Most > 


corps had two at least of these 
arms; some seem to have had 

^ one carried in either 
hand, and the third worn as a 


The light-armed troops | 
headed, but more commonly — aise 

wore the quilted cap, some- "^ 77755 Sitter moal sie, 
times surmounted with a crescent and ballt The 
oie naked ; and sometimes 
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they wore nothing on their body but the ordinary 
shenti or plain tunic, which began at the waist and 
ended a little above the knees, Instances occur of an 


» €ven lighter equipment, the tunic being occasionally 
dispensed with, and a mere cloth worn, which, after 


encircling the waist, was passed from front to back be- 
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tween the legs, Sometimes, however, their dress was 
a robe which reached from the waist to the ankles, and. 
more frequently à full tunie with many folds, which 
descended somewhat below the knee! A shield of 
moderate size and of the ordinary shape was borne 
by most of these troops, who carried, as their main 
weapons, either bows and arrows, or spears, or el 
javelins, and for a sidearm bad a curved sword, a 
club, or & hatchet. A portion of 
them, forming probably a separate 
corps, were slingers, amd carried 
nothing but their sling and a bag 
of stones hung round their neck.? 
It is exceedingly remarkable 
that on the monuments there is no. 
Fepresemtation of Egyptian cavalry. 
The few mounted warriors who oc- 
cur nre foreigners ;* and, to judge 
from the monuments alone, we. 
should say that this-arm of the — Prius linger 
military service, important as most nations have con- 
sidered it, was unknown to the Pharaohs, But the 
evidence of historical writers is directly opposed to 
this conclusion, Diodorus Siculus assigns to Sesostris 
a cavalry force of 24,0004 Herodotus represents 
Amasis as leading his army on horseback.’ In the 
historical books of the Old ‘Testament, the Egyptum 
horsemen obtain frequent mention ;* and às many as 
60,000 are sid to have accompanied  Sheshonk 
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(Shisbak) when ho invaded Palestine, ‘The hiero- 
glyphio texts, moreover, if translated aright, make 
frequent mention of Egyptian cavalry ;? and the 
* command of the cavalry was a very honourable and 
important post, generally held by one of the king's 
sona! 

Still, it would seem to be certain that cavalry was 
not an arm. by which the Egyptians set much store. 
Perhaps they were bad riders, and found it difficult to 
manage a charger? At any rate, it is clear that thoy 
preferred to use the horses, of which they had abun- 
dunce, in the chariot service, rather than to mount 
riders upon them. 

‘The chariot servieo was, beyond m doubt, con- 
sidered to be the most important of all. The king 
invariably went to war mounted upon a car, and 
seldom descended from it excepting to give the coup 
de grace to à wounded enemy. The chiefs of the 
army, all tho best und bravest, followed their monarch’s 
example, aud as many as 27,000 chariots are assigned 
to Sesostris® This is, no doubt, an over-statement ; 
but the twelve hundred who accompanied Shishak * 
will not appear, to any one who ia nequainted. with the 
Egyptian monuments, to be an exaggeration, Chariots 
were drawn up in line, great caro being taken to 
* dress the ranks," and were supported by columns of 
infantry drawn up behind them,’ a second lino of each 
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being sometimes kept in reserve, In fighting, this 
‘exnotness of arrangement could not, of course, be 
maintained, though wo sometimes see an Egyptian 
chariot force preserving its ranks unbroken, while it 
throws a similar force opposed to it into disorder." 
More often, when a battle is depicted, chariots, loose 
horses, und. footmen are mingled together in inextri- 
cable confusion. The Egyptian cars were small, and 
but slightly raised above the ground, Ordinarily they 
‘carried two persons only, the warrior and the chario- 
teer, It was the business of the latter not only to 
manage the two steeds by which the car was drawn, 
but also to hold a shield in front of himself and his 
companion. As this double occupation was a difficult 
thing to achieve successfully, it would seem that he 
sometimes fastened the reins round his own or the 
warriors waist,* so as to be enabled to give his whole 
attention to the management of the shield, Ocea- 
sionally, but very rarely, a chariot has three occupants, 
the ebarioteer, and two warriors, who stand behind 
him, side by side.” 

The Egyptian war-chariot had a semicircular 
standing-board, which was either wholly of wood, or 
composed of a wooden frame filled up with a network. 
of thong or rope, which by its elasticity rendered the 
motion of the vehicle more eusy.* From this rose in a 
graceful curve the antye or rim, which first sloped n 
little backwards, and was then carried round in front 
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of the driver at the height of about two feet and a half 
from the stayding-board. The space between the 
standing-bonrd and the rim was generally left open at 
the sides, connection between the two being in this 
part maintained merely by three leathern straps; bat 
in front there was always a broad upright of wood, 
extending from the board to the rim, and inter- 
posed between the driver and the horses. Sometimes 
the sides themselves were filled up, either with wood 
or with cloth of some kind, which was ordinarily of a 
bright colour.! The whole body of the car was painted 
in gay patterns, and perhaps sometimes ornamented 
with the precious metals. 

The body, thus constructed, was placed npon the 
axle-tree and the lower part of the pole, and firmly 
attached to them. It was not, however, balanced 
evenly upon the axle-tree, but shifted towards the 
front, so that but little of the standing-board extended 
behind the wheels? The ends of the axle-tree were 
inserted into the axles of the wheels, which worked 
round them, being prevented. from falling off by a peg 
or linch-pin. ‘The pole, after passing along the bottoni 
of the car, rose in a gentle sweep, meeting a bar or 
strap, which united it to the rim in front, Tt termi- 
nated in a yoke, to which were attached small saddles, 
these latter resting òn the withers of the horses. 
Chariot wheels had in some cases four spokes only ; 
but the regular number was six, an amount which is 
not exceeded. 

Each war-chariot was furnished with at least one 
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quiver and oue bow-case, which were placed ou the 
side on which the warrior took wp his position in 
the car, They hung obliquely between the body of 
the ear and the wheel, crossing each other at right 
angles, and forming the most conspicuous objects in 
the representations which we have of chariots. Both 
are covered with brilliant and elaborate patterns ; and 


‘Wanchariot, with Bow-euse, Quivers, and Juvaline. 


the bow-euse is frequently further ornamented with the 
pure of a lion rushing at full speed, which is cure- 
fully and delicately executed. Sometimes a second 
quiver is provided, and placed close to the bow-case, 
Dut apparently inside the body of the car. Both the 
quiver and the bow-case occasionally contain a javelin 
or javelins, 
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‘The Egyptian chariots were drawn uniformly by 
two horses, hamessed one on either aide of the pole. 
The harness comprised, besides the suddles above men- 
tioned as attached to the yoke, only a girth, a breast- 
band, a head-stall, and reins. ‘The girth nnd breast- 
band were fastened. to the saddle. — The hend-stall 
much resembled a modern one, excepting that the top 
of the head was covered by a close-fitting cap, through 
Which the ears passed, and which was frequently 
crowned by a plume of feathers. The reins consisted 
of n bearing rein, drawn rather tight and secured to a 
hook at the top of the saddle, and n driving rein? 
which, after passing through a ring or leathern Toop on 
either side of the saddle, was held above the buck of 
the horse by the charioteer, Chariot horses were 
usually caparisoned with elegant housings? 

The offensive arms of the Kinda Were some- 
What peculiar, Their spears wero excessively short, 
not much exceeding the length of five fect. Their 
straight swords were formidable weapons, apparently 
not less thay from two to three feet long, and very 
brood at the base, tapering thence to a point? But 
the arm more commonly used was the curved sword or 
falchion,* which was a shorter and, to all appearance, 
ales effective weapon. "The shapes of the battle-axe 
and pole-axe were unusual, the former having n long 
blade, with a curved edge, sometimes semicircular, 
sometimes a mere segment of a circle, with two seg- 
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ments taken out of it at the back,’ and the latter 
having its blade weighted by a massive ball at the 
base, which is thought to have been about four inches 


Egyptian Spese, Straight Sword. and Falekion, 
io diumeter? Maces generully terminated in a ball, 
which was no doubt of metal, but sometimes they were 
mere rods, which can have been of little service, unless 
they were of bronze or iron. They had a curious 
curved projection at the lower end, whereto a strap 


pe 
‘was probably attached? which was then twisted round 
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more sure, Clubs were also employed, sometimes of 
the onlinary character, sometimes resembling the 
modern African lissan, which is a curved stick of hard 


Egan Clits anit Macon, 


wood. about two feet and s half in length, with « 
slight eulargement ut the lower end? Daggers were 
very commonly worn ; their place was in the belt, into 


` the right side of which they were thrust obliquely. 


‘The blade was short, not exceeding eight or ten inches 


Egyptian Daggers, 


in length, and tapered gradually from end to end, ter- 
minnting in an exceedingly sharp point. Tt was of 
bronze but so skilfully tempered, that the elasticity 
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and spring remain after three thousand years, und. al- 
most equal that of the best steel! "The handles were 
of wood, bone, ivory, silver, or gold, and were often 
delicately inlaid: that of 
the king often ended in the 
head of a hawk? Each 
dagger had its sheath, 
which was of leather, 
sometimes plain, some- 
times patterned. 
‘Egyptian bows, though 
not perhaps so powerful as 
Ethiopian were formi- 
dable weapons, and must. 
have driven the arrow. 
with great force, In length they were commonly from 
five feet to five fect and n half and were formed of a 
rounded piece of tough wood, —— 
which when unstrung became 
nearly straight, or else curved 
itself into a sort of double 
crescent.” Sometimes the wood Ni 
was further strengthened by Í 
pieces of leather, which were 
inserted at intervals into the 
under part of the bow, Bow- 
strings were made of hide, cut- 
gut, or string,’ and appear tà 
have been sufficiently strong." Le 
The material used for arrows tec oae en 
wus either a light wood, or more commonly reed ; the 
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heads were either of metal or stone, and were ocea- 
sionally barbed; + the shafts were carefully notched at 
the lower extremity, and winged with three feathers in 
the most approved modern fashion? The ordinary 
length of an. arrow was from twenty-two to thirty-two 
inches. Archers shot either standing or kneeling ; they 
drew the arrow either with the first two fingers or with 
the thumb and the forefinger, and in war commonly 


Archees stringing thle Bowe, 


brought the hand to the ear. We sometimes, but not 
very often, see the left forearm protected from the 
blow of the string by a guard. Two modes of strig- 
ing the bow are shown in the accompanying woodcut. 
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Each bowman, unless when riding in a chariot, 
carried n quiver slung at his back ; and the king gene- 
rally carries one even under such circumstances, 
though he has always one or two others attached to 
his car. Quivers were commonly square-topped and 
rounded at the bottom; but 
sometimes the cover was 
modelled into the form of à 
lion's bead? The whole of 
the exterior was painted in 
gay patterns, 

Another offensive arm 
frequently employed by the 
Egyptians wus the javelin, 
which was of a lighter kind 
than that used by most ma- 
tions. Tt consisted of a long 
thin shaft, sometimes merely 
pointed, but generally armed 
with a head, which was either 
Teaf-shaped, or like the head 
of n spear, or else four-sided, 
and attached to the shaft by projections at the angles." 

At the lower extremity was either a tasseled head, ora 
strap,‘ which enabled the javelin-man, after throwing 
his weapon, to recover it. 

Not very much is known concerning Egyptian 
tactics. The infantry was certainly divided into dis- 
tinct corps, each of which had its own special arme 
and necoutrements; some being ase bli capote some bow- D 
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men, some 'clübmen, some armed only with swords! 
They were drilled to march in step, and are always 
represented as keeping step when in movement. 
‘They fought commonly in dense columns, which were 
sometimes drawn up ten men deep.” The chariots seem 
ordinarily to have covered the front of the battle, and 
consequently to have commenced the fight. Sometimes 
they had to meet a chariot force, when the charioteers 
charged at speed, shooting their arrows as they ad- 


Fayptian Jawilas, 
vanced, and seeking to throw the enemy into 
confusion before the two lines came into 
actual contact. This plan was occasionally 
effectual, and the enemy might break and 
fly before reuching the Egyptian line ;? but. 
it was not often that such a result was 
achieved. Generally the two chariot forces became 
intermixed, and the battle was a mere méléo, depending 
on the individual prowess and strength of the com- 
batanta. The Egyptians aro ordinarily represented as 
greatly outnumbered by their adversaries, with whom, 
however, they never fear to engage, anil whom, in the 
sculptures, they always discomfit, An important part 
in the battles is often assigned to the javelin-men,* 
whose weapons seem to inflict death at every blow. 

‘To counteract the confusion which appears to have 
been the normal condition of things in every fight, it 
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was important that the members of each corps should , 
have a visible rallying-point. For this purpose 

standards were employed, and every battalion, indeed 
‘every company, possessed ils own ensign, which was 
conspicuously different from all the rest. Most of 
them were of a religious character,’ representing 


5 
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the Roman eagles, consisted of solid objects; they were 
borne aloft at the top of a tall pole, standing usually 
upon a crowbar, Below the crossbar we not infre- 
quently see two streamers floating in air. — It was 
probably from their standards that the differant corps 
took the names by which they wore distingnished,! 

Each company of soldiers was commanded by an 
officer called menh, whose rank was nearly that of 
lieutenant in our service. Above him was tho aten, 
Or captain; then the mer, or major; and finally the 
haut, the colonel or general! ^ The conscripts, or 
young soldiers, noferm, (yz, were disünguishid. 
from the rest of the army, and probably filled: the 
posts of least danger. The archers, masa, were re- 
garded as the best troops. Tn the field, an army was 
divided into brigades, each brigade consisting of a. 
number of regiments, We find as many as four 
brigades in one army.* ‘The monarch usually led the 
expeditions, and acted as commander-in-chief, while 
important posts were frequently filled by his sons? 

Tu the wars between civilised nations, sieges have 
always been among the moet important of military 
operations, Even savages construct stockades or 
*kraals; and it requires no very high degree of in- 
telligence to go beyond this, and enclose spaces with 
high walls protected by towers, which, necoding to 
their size, are denominated castles, fortresses, or forti- 
fied cities. The nations with whom the Egyptians 
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contended, especially those of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
hid fortified posts of all three kinds; and it was neces- 
sary, if any permanent impression was to be made 
"upon them, that the Egyptians should possess some 
means of capturing these strongholds, Accordingly 


A Syrian Fort. 


the art of conducting sieges was early studied; and a 
certain amount of efficiency was attained in it by the time 
ofthe Ramesides. The simplest mode which the Egyp- 
tians employed was the bold advance of a large body of 
troops to the walls, a constant discharge of flights of 
arrows against the defenders, and the application of u 
number of ladders to the ramparts, which were then 
sealed by the besiegers! If the escalade failed, a 
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regular siege had to be formed ; the troops surrounded 
the place; covered sheds, arched nt the top, aud sup- 
ported by wooden sides or forked poles, were advanced 


to the walls by a body of men posted within them, 
and a long pole, pointed probably with iron or bronze, 
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was employed to dislodge the'stones one by one, and so. 
gradually effect a breach. Meanwhile, the attention of 
the defenders was distracted by archers, who shot at 
every one who showed himself above the battlements, 
After a breach had been effected, no doubt an assault 
was made, when the attack commonly prevailed over 


the defence, and the place, after a longer or shorter 
resistance, fell. 

Sometimes, instead of the means above described, 
an attempt was made to break open the gates of a fort 
or city by means of hatchets, which could be employed 
with good effect upon the wooden doors that blocked 
the entrance; Fire does not appear to have been 
applied, as by the Assyrians; but there is a paucity 
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in the representations of sieges, which leaves many 
points connected with them doubtful, and which is 
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On the whole, it must be sul that the Egyptians 
did not show much military genius, or much fertility 
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of resource in their conduct of sieges. The monu- 
ments give no indication of their having in any cise 
made use of the mine, notwithstanding their familiar 
acquaintance with the art of driving underground 
galleries, as evidenced in their tombs. Nor is there 
any indication of their having employed moveable 
towers like the Assyrians,! or catapults and baliston? 
like the same people, and also the Grecks and Romans, 
Even their battering ram, if it may be given the name, 
was, as we have seen, a poor implement, being little 
more than a spear of unusual size.” The natural 
result seems to have followed—the Egyptians were not 
very successful in their sieges, They took small places 
easily enough, but could seldom capture large towns. 
Ashdod resisted Psammetichus for twenty-nine years, 
Jerusalem was only once taken after David had forti- 
fied it, and then seems to have submitted, and not 
fallen by assault? Tt may be suspected that many 
Syrian and Mesopotamian strongholds successfully re- 
sisted the Egyptian armies under the Thothmeses and 
the Ramesides, and that. this is the secret of that in- 
ability to retain their Asiatic conquests, which is so 
marked a feature in the history of the nation. 

"The Egyptian troops had to contend with their 
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enemies, not by land only, but also by sea. A certain 
number of the military class were, perhaps, specially 
trained for the sea service; 1 but all soldiers were sup- 
posed eapable of being sailors, and the same persons 
were often employed alternately in the sea and in the 
lund services? The galleys used were of no great size, 
being impelled by not more than from sixteen to 
twenty rowers? and apparently not éxceeding s length. 
of thirty or forty fet. The hull was rounded, and 
rose at either extremity, the prow terminating usually 
in the head of an animal, while the stern, which was 


Egyptian War-gulley. 
higher, tapered gradually to a point. Above the hull 
was a bulwark, carried from end to end of the boat, 
for the protection of the oarsmen, "he middle por. 
tion of the boat must have been occupied by a raised 
deck, since the soldiers fight from it 4t a higher 
level than that occupied by the rowers. ‘They are 
Armed chiefly with bows and arrows, but sometimes 
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have maces or spers ín their right hands, while in 
their left they carry shields. The boat is guided by a 
man who sits at the stern on a raised seat, and manages 
a large paddle or steering-oar, which is attached to the 
side of the vessel. ‘The vessel has a single mast, a long 
curved yard, and a large square sail, which in time of 
action is reefed by means of four ropes working through 
pulleys fixed in the yard. At the top of the mast is 
a bell-shaped receptacle, sufficiently large to contain a 
man; and here an expert archer or slinger seems to 
have been generally stationed, who played a similar part 
to that of our sharpshooters in the maintops. 

Naval tactics can scarcely be said to have existed. 
Attempts were, perhaps, sometimes made to run down 
an enemy's vessel by striking it with the bow, ntmed 
fas that was with a metal figurehead; and we may pre- 
sume that the special aim would be to deliver the blow 
upon the side rather than the stem of the adverse 
galley But the evidence that we possess is insuficient 
to enable us to come to any positive conclusions on 
these points. A single representation of a sea-fight is all 
that has come down to us, and it gives us little informa- 
tion, The vesels represented in it seem to be station- 
ary; and the engagement is between the soldiers who 
man the galleys on either side, rather than between 
the navies, One enemy's boat is, however, being 
sank; and this, we may presume, has been disabled 
by its antagonist. "The engagement is fought at one of 
the mouths of the Nile, and takes place so near the 
land, that the reigning Pharaoh, who is present with 
four of his sons; can take a part in the fight by shooting 
down the enemy from the shore. 
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In the interior waters of the Nile, a different and 
much larger kind of craft was employed ;! and there 
can be little doubt that on some occasions these vessels 
were turned to account in the wars We find an 
Ethiopian invader attacking Memphis with a fleet of 
“boats, yachts, and barges,’ blockading its port, and 
seeking to enter the town by means of the river? 
‘What foreign assailant could utilise in a sudden in- 
road, the Egyptians themselves are tolerably sure to 
have been in the habit of employing, either for attack 
or defence® The Nile boats must have been especially 
serviceable as transports, since they were at least 
120 feet long and could carry from fifty to a bun- 
dred men, 
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their movements by fear of the stick, which was no 
doubt freely applied by those who bad the prisoners in 
charge. All captives were regarded as belonging to 
the king, and naturally became his slaves, and were 
employed by him in forced labours during the remainder 
of their lives;! but sometimes the monarch was pleased 
to reward individual captors by making over to them 
their own prisoners who in that case passed into 
private servitude. ‘The ransom of prisoners seems not 
to be mentioned, much less any exchange, as is custo- 
mary in modern warfare. Whether important prisoners, 


Prinunees of War, escort by their Cnptor. 


especially when regarded as guilty of rebellion, were or 
were not sometimes put to death by the monarch in 
cold blood, is a moot question, upon which different 
opinions will probably be always held. On the one 
Side there mre the frequent representations of kings 
holding their captive enemies by the hair with one 
band, while in the other they brandish aloft a sword or 
a mace, seeming to be in the act of striking a deadly 
blow: on the other side there is the belief of many 
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that these representations are allegorical, and that the 
Egyptians were far too civilised to be guilty of wanton 
cruelties TF it be urged against this that the Assyrians, 
who were tot much less civilised than the Egyptians, 
beyond all doubt, frequently put. prisoners to death in 
cold blood; the reply may be made that the Assyrian 
monarchs distinetly acknowledge, and indeed glory in, 
the practice, whereas no mention of jt appears in the 
Egyptian records. Nor do the Greek writers ever tax 
the Egyptian monarchs with such barbarities®. It is 
the Luliopian, Sabaco (Shabak), who puts to death the 
captive Bocehoris.* 


indeed encouraged; but no reverence for the dead 
restrained the kings from. commanding, or the soldiers. 
from practising, a eystem of mutilation, which, though 
prompted by an unobjectionable motive, is shocking ta 
modern sentiment. Tt was considered important that 
the numbers of the enemy who fell in a battle should 
be accurately known ; and, with this object in view, 
the Egyptian soldiers regarded it as their duty to cut 
off and carry to the camp some easily recognisable 
Portion of each fallen enemy's person. ‘The right hand 
was the part ordinarily selected ;% but sometimes the 
tongue was preferred, and occasionally the organ of 
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reproduction.! Heaps of each are seen in the sculp- 
tures, which the royal scribes ure represented as count- 
ing in the king's presence, previously to entering them 
upon the register. A reward appears to have been 
obtained by each soldier on his presentation of these 
proofs of his prowess,” a reward no doubt proportioned 
to their number. Under the Persians the bodies of 
slain Egyptians seem to have been left to rot upon the 
field of battle ;* but, while their dominion lasted, the 
Egyptians, we may be sure, embalmed and buried their 
own dead, whatever became of the corpses of their 
adversaries. 

‘The camps of the Egyptians were quadrangular, 
sometimes square, sometimes oblong. They were not, 
s0 far as appears, entrenched, but simply defended by 
a palisade. ‘The royal quarters occupied a central 
position, and were surrounded by a double rampart or 
fosse, with s consideruble space between the two en- 
closures? "The king's tent was within the inner circuit, 
the outer one being allotted to his chief officers. A 
special portion of the camp was assigned to the horses 
and the baggage animals, another to the chariots and 
the baggage. the chariots being arranged in rows, not 
far from the hores. There was a certain place in the 
camp which served the purposes of a hospital, the sick, 
whether men or animals, being there collected together 
and carefully tended. There was also within the 
camp a shrine, or centre for religious worship "—4 spot 
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"where sacrifice could be offered, and the gods consulted 
when any doubt arose ss to the proper course of 
action. 

Within the limits of Egypt, troops were chiefiy 
mioved by water, along the Nile, its various branches, 
and the numerous canals ;* but when foreign countries 
Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia—had to be attacked, 
the Egyptian armies were forced, like most others, to 
accomplish marches. In these the chariot division 
commonly led the way, and was followed by à portion 
of the infantry ; after which came the monarch him- 
self, mounted in his royal car, and accompanied by his 
chief officers and attendants, who, with their large 
fans or flabella# sought at once to create n current of 
air, and to keep off the flies from the royal person. 
Behind the royal cortége 
followed the rest of the 
troops, arranged in the 
various corps of archers, 
spearmen, clubmen, &c. 
The cavalry probably 
covered the flanks of the 
army, acting upon the 
wings, and throwing out 
scouts in advance to give 
notice of the approach of 


an enemy. 
The signal for an at- Batisn Tremere 


tack was given, when the enemy's presence was reached, 
by the sound of the trumpet ; and the same instrument 
was employed, ón the march of an army, both for 
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starting and halting the columns! The Egyptian 
trumpet was a long tube; apparently of brass, expanded 
at the end into a large bell-shaped mouth. It was 
commonly held ina horizontal position with both hands, 
the upper end being pressed against the 
lips* The drum and trumpet seem to 
have been used together upon) march 
for the enlivenment of the soldiers, and 
in order to regulate their movements. ‘The 
drum employed was one of small dia- 
meter, but of considerable length, and was 
played by the hands without the interven- 
tion of a drumstick.* 

On his return from an expedition, the monarch 
always chimed to have been successful, and made a 
grand display of the fruits of his victories. The 
marched in jubilant procession before bim and behind 
him, carrying often, besides their arms, branches of 
trees,‘ and sometimes bearing, in their hands or on 
their shoulders, the most important products of the 

countries visited. The chariot of the monarch 

was accompanied by some of his great offi- 

cers, and preceded or followed closely by a 

train of captives, with their arms bound or 

bands manacled, and generally united to- 

gether by a long rope, the end of which was 

)\ | held by the Pharaoh himself, or else fastened 
Té to his car.’ As he approached the various 

T^ towns which lay upon his route, the Egyptians 
came out to meet him with acclamations, raising their 
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hands aloft, and bringing him bouquets of flowers, green 
boughs, and branches of palm.! Arrived in his capital, 
the monarch proceeded to. the principal temple for the 

of making acknowledgments to the deity to 
whom he attributed his victories. There, before the 
image of the god, he offered the choicest parts of the 
spoil, vases, incense, bags of money (?), thytons, jars of 
ointment, and the like, and at the same time made pre- 
sentation of a large number of his captives? who were 
gilded to the sacred slaves previously possessed by the 
temple. The troops seem to have attended the cere- 
mony, though they are not often represented, and to 
have returned thanks for their own preservation, a 
priest in this case interposing between the god and the 
worshippers, and offering on their behalf incense, meat- 
offerings, and libations? 

‘The condition of the fellahin, or agricultural 
Jnbourers, has been already indicated to some extent 
in what has been said, in tbe chapter on Egyptian 
Agriculture, concerning the tenure of the land aud the 
manner in which it was cultivated It is possible, 
however, that somewhat too favourable a view has 
been there taken. The number of peasints rich 
enough to rent firms and cultivate on their own 
account was probably small; and the great majority 
of the class had to content themselves with the position 
of hired labourers, and to work on the estates of 
others, "These persons laboured under overseers, who 
"were generally severe taskmasters, aud who, at their 
discretion, might punish the idle or refractory by 
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blows! The peasant farmer was somewhat better 
off; but even his position was scarcely enviable, and 
Egyptian authors not unfrequently hold him up to 
their readers as an object of pity. ‘Have you ever 
represented to yourself,’ writes Amenemun to Pen- 
taour,* *the estate of the rustic who tills the ground? 
Before be has put the sickle to the crop, the locusts 
have blasted s part of it; then come the mts and the 
birds. If he is slack in housing his grain, the thieves 
are upon him. His horse dies of weariness as it 
drags the wain. Anon, the tax-gatherer arrives; his 


agents are armed with clubs ; he has negroes with him, 
who carry whips of palm branches. They all cry, 
“Give ns your grain!” and he has no easy way of 
avoiding their extortionste demands. Next, thewretch 
is caught, bound, and sent off to work without wage at 
the canals ; his wife is taken and chained ; his children 
are stripped and plundered.’ In the ‘Praise of Learn- 
ing’ by Tusufsakhrat, a very similar description is 
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given! ‘The little labourer having a field, he passes 
Tis life among rustics; be is worn down for vines and 
pigs to make his kitchen of whut his fields have; his 
clothes are heavy with their weight; he is bound as a 
forced labourer ; if he goes forth into the air, he suffers, 
haying to quit his warm fireplace; he is bastiuadoed 
with a sick « on his legs, und seeks 10 save himself; 
shut against him is totail of every house, locked ure 
all the chambers’ It appears from these passages 
that not only was the weight of taxation felt by the 
‘small cultivator to be oppressive, and the conduct of 
the tax-gatherer to be brutal, but that forced labours 
were from time to time imposed on him, and the stick 
and cord employed if he resisted. Torn from his 
family and homestead, and compelled to work under 
the hot Egyptian sun at cleaning out or banking up 
the canals, no wages paid him, and insufficient food 
supplied, he doubtless shared too frequently the lot of 
modern forced excavators, and perished under the 
hardships which a cruel government imposed on him. 
‘Tf tough constitution enabled him to escape this fate 
and return home, he might find his family dispersed, 
his wife carried off. and his mud cabin a heap of ruins! 
Add to all this, that at the best of times he was 
looked upon with contempt,? not only by the privileged 
elas, bat by their servauts—perhaps even by their 
it will be evident that to the cultivators of 
ake under the Pharaohs was far from being 
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an Arcadia. On thewhole the difference would seem not 
to have been so very great between the condition of 
the children of the soil in the most flourishing period 
of the independent monarchy and in the Egypt of 
to-day. 

‘A more independent und enviable position was 
enjoyed by the tradesmen and artisans, who dwelt 
chielly in the towns. ‘Trade flourished under the 
Pharaohs, and was encouraged not only by the lavish 
expenditure of the Court, of the high ecclesiastics, and 
of the great nobles, but also by the vast demand which 
there was for Egyptian productions in foreign countries, 
Though the Egyptians themselves rarely engaged in 
foreign trade either by land or sea,’ yet their country 
was sought from very ancient times by n host of 
foreign traders, Pheenicians, Greeks, Syrians, Arabs, 
who brought with them the commodities of their own. 
lands or of other more distant ones, and exchanged, 
them for the finished productions of the Egyptian 
manufacturers? Syria took Egyptian chariots by hun- 
dreds;* Tyre imported ‘fine linen with broidered 
work ;** Greece, large quantities of paper ;* India and 
Arabia, linen fübrics; Etruria, glass, porcelain, and 
alabaster;? Assyrin, perhaps, ivories In the earlier 
times Egyptian manufactures must have been alto- 
gether unrivalled ; and their glass, their pottery, their 
textile fabrics, their metal-work, must have circulated 
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freely through the various countries bordering the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. All this gave a vast 
stimulus to trade, and encouraged the artisans to fresh 
efforts after improvement, which resulted in works of 
continually increasing excellence. Though in taste and. 
elegance the Greeks ultimately far surpassed the 
dwellers on the Nile, yet in perfection of mechanical 
construction and finish the latter have scarcely been 
outdone by any nation; and their fine linen, their 
glass-work, their porcelain, their veneering and inlay- 
ing of wood, together with various other products and 
processes, excite admiration at the present day.! 

"The most important trades appear to have been 
those of “building, stone-cutting, weaving, furniture- 
making, chariot-making, glass-blowing, pottery, metal- 
lurgy, boat-building, and embalming. The builders 
worked in three materials, wood, stone, and brick, 
preferring stone on the whole, and using several of the 
choicest and hardest kinds. The skill exhibited in 
many of their contrivances is great ; and the mechanical 
excellence of their works is sufficiently evinced by the 
continuance of so many of them to the present day. 
is observable in the employment 
of over-massive and over-numerous supports, and a 
certain rudeness and want of enterprise in the constant 
adherence to the simplest possible mode of roofing an 
edifico—viz., by laying wooden beams or long blocks 
of stone across the entire space to be covered in. 
What results they were able to achieve with brick and 
wood, we have no sufficient means of judging, since no 
works in these materials remain except some brick 
pyramids of the rudest kind; but they had certainly 
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reason to be proud of their stone edifices, which are in 
many respects by ister ages. But so 
much has been said on this subject in the chapter on 
Egyptian architecture that it seems wünecessury to 
dwell upon it any further here. : 
Stone-cutting included the two very different occu- 
pations of quarrying and shaping blocks for the builder, 
and of cutting, polishing, and engraving gems, In the 
former branch the Egyptians remain still unrivalled. 
"The size of their blocks, the exactness and accuracy 
with which the angle required was produced, the 
apparent ease with which they worked the stubbornest 
material, the perfect smoothness of the surface, und 
excellence of the polish put on it, have often been 
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remarked upon, and are said to leave nothing to be 
desired? It is doubtful whether the steam-sawing of 
the present day could be trusted to produce in ten 
years from the quarries of Aberdeen a single obelisk, 
^ueh as those which the Pharaohs set up by dozens 
In the other branch of the business the Egyptians have 
no doubt been surpassed by many nations: their 
engravings have little beauty, and they do not seem to 
have triumphed over the difficulty of cutting really 
“hard stones’ Such gems as the diamond, the ruby, 
the emerald, the sspphire, the topaz, and the chrysc- 
beryl, defied their skill; but they could deal with the 
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amethyst, the carnelian, the garnet, and the jasper, 
with hematite, porphyry, lapis lazuli, green felepar, 
obsidian, serpentine, and sieatite! It was not com- 
monly their practice to engrave gems in the ordinary 
way; the Egyptians preferred to shape them into 
certain forms, as rings, beads, eyes, hearts, sphinxes, 
and scarabei,? and then (sometimes) to inscribe them 
farther with figures of deities or hieroglyphics. There 
is litle delicacy and little grace in these engravings, 
which are rough, shallow, and unfinished. 

The cutting of blocks was ordinarily effected by 
the saw, which was single-handed, and worked by a 
singlesawyer* But some- 
times the pick and chisel 


bronze, must, when €m- ^ Proesa af smnathiog Sons, 
ployed to cut granite, bu- 

salt, or stone of similar quality, have been moistened 
and dipped in emery powder, and that the same 
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substance must have lent its force to the implements 
whereby the engraving and shaping of gems was effected. 
Emery powder was not difficult to obtain, since it is 
produced by the islands of the Archipelago. Whether 
or no the Egyptians employed the lapidary’s wheel 
appears to be doubtful. Blocks of stone, however ob- 
tained from the quarries, were finally smoothed and 
prepared for use by means of the chisel and mallet. 
Herodotus states that weaving in Egypt was the 
occupation of men only, not of women, and declares 
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Woman wearing. 


that the woof was always worked upwards by the 
Egyptians, and not downwards, as by other nations; * 
but the native monuments show that men and women 
were alike employed both in spinning and weaving, 
amd that the woof was worked indifferently either up 
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ordown! The Egyptian loom was of the most primi- 
tive description, the shuttle being passed across by 
ilie haod aud mot thrown, and all the needful move- 
ments being elected entirely by the weaver himself, 
who, if a man, ordinarily sat in front of his frame. 

Tt is wonderful what exquisite fabrics were pro- 
uced by these simple means. The Egyptians worked 
in limen, in cotton, aud in wool producing good 
resulta in every case; but their favourite textile manu- 
facture was thst of linen, and it is in this branch that 
their fabrics are most remarkable? The fineness of 
some equals that of the best Indian muslin,‘ while of 
others it is said that “in touch they are comparable to 
silk, and in texture to our finest cambric.’ Originally 
the linen was extremely white; but sometimes it 
was dyed red and at other times the edges were 
coloured with indigo, either in s single line or ju 
several stripes® Patterns were occasionally inwrought 
during the weaving,’ while sometimes they were super- 
added by a process analogous to that which in modern: 
times is called printing. Gold threads were also in 
some cases introduced to give additional richness to 
the fabric! which was often as transparent as lawn + 
and of silky softness. 
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The poet who bewails t. misery of the ‘little 
labourer' has a word of lamentation for the weaver 
likewise. “The weaver,’ he says. ‘inside the- houses 
is more wretched than a woman; his knees are at 
the place of his heart; he hus not tasted the air. 
Should he have done but a little in a day of his 
weaving, heis dragged as a lily in a pool. He gives 
breid to the porter at the door, that he may be al- 
lowed to see the light’ Confinement, close rooms, a 
cramped position, are tio doubt evils; but they are 
common to many handicrafts and scarcely separable 
from that of the hund-loom weaver, So far, then, the 
Egyptian workman had no special cause of com- 
plaints IF he was literally ‘drugged in a pool’ by 
an angry employer when he had been idle,” he may to 
some extent elm our pity, though an ille mun js 
perhaps the better for a little punishment ; but if the 
poet merely meant that he looked like a draggled lily 
after a few hours’ hard work in so hot a climate, we 
need not shed many tears over his hard lot. If the 
Work-room was insufficiently lighted, and he had to 
bribe the porter to keep the door open, we may admit. 
that he had a grievance, but one not altogether in- 
tolerable, 

Upholstery must in Egypt have employed a large 
umber of personis, since the opulent class was mime- 
tous, nud took a pride in having its houses handsomely 
furnished* ‘The empty and bare interiors affected by 
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modern Orientals were not at all to the Egyptian 
taste. Elegant chairs, with or without arms, fauteuils, 
sofas, otfomans, and low stools of various kinds gar- 
nished the Egyptian receptión rooms, where every guest 
expected to find a seat awaiting him, since only the 
attendants and the professionals stood, and sitting on 
the ground, though sometimes pructised, does not seem. 
to have been fashionable? ‘Tables, moreover, round, 
square, or oblong, sometimes delicately inlaid with ivory 
or with rare woods? sometimes supported on a carved 


human figure, were essential to the completeness of an 
apartment. Footstools also constituted a necessary part 
of the furniture of a sitting room; while stands for 
jurs or flowers, folding-stools, and boxes or cabinets for 
holding various objects were also common? For the 
sleeping apartments, rich beds or couches, with mat- 
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tresses, pillows, and cushions, were required, together. 

with toilet-tables, chains, wardrobes, und wooden head- 

rests of x peculiar fashion? These consisted commonly 

of a pillar or pedestal supporting 

a curved, semielliptical piece of 

wood, acacia, sycomore, or tamt- 

risk, adapted to receive the back 

of the head, which fitted into it. 

‘Though it is sail that Egyptian 

houses were, ‘on the whole, 

lightly furnished, and not en- 

mam cumbered with so many articles 

as are in use ut the present day,'* yet it is clear that 

to provide the objects enumerated for the very large 

number of wealthy persons who dwelt in the great 

Cities, often possessing country villas besides their town 

residences, numerous class of skilled artificers must, 

have been required, who, it is reasonable to suppose, 
‘were well paid for their labours, 

Churiot-making, or conch-building, as it would be 
called in modern times, was also an important trade, 
and must have occupied no small number. "The kings 
maintained a chariot-force of at least several hun- 
dreds ;* and every well-to-do Egyptian gentleman had 
his own private vehicle, which constituted his ordinary 
means of locomotion.* Four-wheeled cars were re- 
quired for certain sacred ceremonies? The export of 
chariots was also probably considerable,’ and perhaps 
extended to other countries besides Syria? Coach- 
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makers are seen at work in the Egyptian sculptures, 
engaged in fashioning all the various constituent parts 
of the usual vehicle, the seat, the rim, the pole, the 
yoke, the wheels, the fittings! These were chiefly 
made either of wood or leather, very little metal being 
employed in the construction. ‘The felloes of the 
wheels, however, were for the most part strengthened 


Chariotaaking. 


with bronze or brass bands, and the tire consisted al- 
waysof a hoop of metal? If the price which foreigners 
paid for a chariot was three hundred Jewish shekels* 
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or about forty-five pounds of our money, the trade 
must have been sufficiently remunerative. 

‘The invention of glass, which the later Romans nt- 
tributed to the Phoenicians of Tyre is with reason 
chimed for Egypt where glashlowing appears to 
have been practised, at least from the time of the 
twelfth dynasty.” Really colourless transparent 
was not produced, the nearest approach to it ice 
found in vases of a bottle-green colour, with conical or 
globular bodies and Jong necks, which are thought to 
belong to about the sixth century m The earlier 


bottles and vases axe of in opaque or semi-opaque ma- 
terial, with backgrounds of light or dark blue, and 
wavy lines of yellow, light blue, and white running in 
horizontal bands on the surface round the body of the 
vessel. No objects of any large sina were produced ; 
nor does glass appear to have been in common use at 
entertainments. In the main, it was reserved for the 
toilet and the toilet-table, being employed to contain 
JI. N. xxr 
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the unguente, perfumes, stibium, and other dyes for 
the eyebrows and eyelids, which were in constant use 
among the Egyptians of both sexes;! and also for 
ornaments of the person, such as necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings, and the like? Glass was also largely em- 
ployed for the decoration of mummies by means of a 
network of beads and bugles which was placed out- 
side the linen wrappings, covering the entire figure, 
und often terminating in a fringe below. Tt was like- 
wise used for inlaying and mosaic work, together with 
artificial pastes, and such substances as Inpis lazuli, 
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agate, &c. Sometimes, but surely, small figuros of 
gods and animals were produced in the material? 
Egyptian pottery embraced the varieties of à coarse 
red, black, or yellow earthenware, suitable for the 
wauta of the common = a finer terra-cotta, adap- 
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tid not only for vases, diotæ, amphora, &c.. but also 
for human and animal figures, and a beautiful porce- 
lain or faience, which was of many different colours, 
and was applied, like the terra-cotta, to a great variety 
of purposes, The ordinary earthenware was used for 
vases, bowls, plates, pans, bottles, amphoræ, cups, jugs, 
and the like; it was not of a very good material, 
and was consequenily made of more than the usual 
thickness. Three Kinds are distinguished, the un- 
guzed, the glazed, and the painted? "The plaze em- 
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Sperimens af unbiery Egyptian Pottery. 


ployed is of a vitreous character, and seems to have 
beon added after the vessels bad been baked. Tn the 
painted specimens, the colours have been laid on in 
tempera. Almost all the various ntensils found appear 
to have been shaped by the wheel,’ which must thus 
huve been of an extreme antiquity in Egypt, while in 
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other countries it was a comparatively recent intro- 
duction,’ The shapes of the common kind of vessels, 
though not so elegant and refined as those which pre 


lsgani Vases anid Amphora 


valled in Greece and in Etruria, are comparable with 
any thut were in use elsewhere at the time, aud in many 
instances must be pronounced decidedly graceful und 
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pleasing! The glazed vessels were of superior quality: 
to the unglazed, and sometimes affected human or aui- 
mal shapes? They were often ornamented with bands, 
and occasionally inseribed with a few hieroglyphics 
The painted vases and amphore were either simply 
decorated with * annular bands of a black or purple 
solour, running round the body or neck, ar had a 
hatching of thin lines uniting the bands, or ‘the re- 
presentation of a collar pendent from the shoulder of the 
vase, painted je blue, black, and red'* But thé most 
recherché and elaborate ornamentation consisted in 
colouring the entire vase with a ground in distemper, 
and then painting it with straight or festooned lines, 
or leaves of plants, or even animals disporting theni- 
selves among shrubs and lotuslowers. 

In terre-cotta the Egyptians produced chiefly vases, 
especially those intended to receive the intestines of 
the dead, sepulehra| cones? mummied figures," and 
statuettes of deities? The material usw] is only of 
middling quality, and was frequently concealed by 
paint? Tt was not much affected, excepting for sepul- 
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chral cones, in the time of the independent monarchy, 
but came into more general use during the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods. 

"The Egyptian porcelain, or faïence, as it is said to 
be more properly termed,' was composed of white sand, 
slightly fused,” and covered with a coloured glaze or 
enamel, the constituents of which are somewhat doubt- 
ful? Porcelain was employed for vases of various 
kinds, for glazed tiles, sepul- 
chral figures, pectoral plates, G> 722 
symbolic eyes, bends and 
bugles, scarabui, rings, and 
statuettes. The vases are 
usually of a blue or apple- 
green colour, and have for 
the most part a form resem- 
bling somewhat that of a lotus. 
flower, consisting of round 
basins, or bowls, or tall cups, 
superimposed upon n low 
stand or stem.* Some of them 
are ornamented with figures 
of men and animals, with 
water-plants, or with other 
objects. A few are glazed in various colours, as yellow, 
violet, and white. Some bear the name and titles of the 
reigning Pharaoh* 

"he glazed tiles seem. to have been used for mural 
decoration ouly. ‘They have been found almost ex- 
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clusively at one place,! where they belonged toa palace 
of Rameses ITL, which was composed of unbaked 
bricks and ornamented with the tiles in question. Like 
those which decorated the walls of some Babylonian 
palaces? they presented in their combination i series 
of pictures, representing the king returning victorious 
from his military expeditions, with prisoners and tro- 
phies, and other similar subjects. Th most instances 
the figures were first marked out by depressions in the 
tiles, which depressions were afterwards filled in with 
coloured glass or pastes, with alabaster, terra-cotta, or 
glazed sandstone ;* but in some canes the figures are 
in relief upon a Hat ground, and the work resembles 
modern Palissy ware. ‘Portions of the garments and 
the backgrounds are inlaid with coloured pastes of 
various colours ; the features and flesh of the limbs are 
appropriately glazed, and the hair, or head-lross, espe- 
cially of the negroes, of coloured pastes, They are well 
made, and fine specimens of toreutic workin relief. ^ 

Pectoral plates were borne by almost all mummies, 
being suspended on the neck or throat. They are 
usually shaped like an Egyptian doorway, with its re- 
curved cornice? and represent, in outline or in relief, 
some sacred scene connected with the lower world, ns 
the adoration of Anubis, the boat of the sun bearing 
the scarabeus and saluted by Isis and Nephthys, the 
worship of Osiris by the deceased, the human-headed 
hawk (Horus), ora train of goddesses, Occasionally, 
portions of the design are coloured by inlaying with 
pastes. 
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‘The porcelain statuettes are representations of gods. 
or genii, ‘They are usually not more than from one to 
two inches in height; but some have been found which 
alittle exceed a foot. Ordinarily they are of no great 
merit, the forms being conventional and stiff, the spaces 
between the limbs ‘reserved,’* and the workmanship 
indifferent; but a few exceptions occur, ‘Some of 
these figures are of exquisite style, and rather resemble 
gems than porcelain in the fineness of their details.” 
Others * have the limbs detached,’ and show some * free- 
dom of position? But the forms of the Egyptian gods 
are for the most part so disagreeable, and the head- 


‘Potters at Work. 


dresses so disfiguring, that even in the best specimens 
of porcelain or other statuettes there is little beauty. 

Tt will be evident to the reader that the various 
branches of the potter's art which have been here de- 
scribed must have given employment to a very large 
number of persons, some of whom must have possessed 
considerable artistic talents and advanced technical 


knowledge, ‘The Egyptian glazing is often of the very 
finest character; the colours used are sometimes exqui- 
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site ; and the skill displayed in suiting the glaze to the 
material great. A high class of artists was no doubt 
employed for much of the work, and these persons, we 
may were well remunerated and lived com- 
fortable lives. But in the lower walks of the trade no 
great skill was needed; and the class which produced 
the ordinary coarse ware, and which is seen at work in 


count, and may have consisted in purt of slaves? 

in Egypt comprised the working in 
gold, in silver and lead to a small extent, in copper, in 
iron, and in bronze. Tin appears to have been scarcely 
used except az an alloy? while zinc was wholly un- 
known. The Egyptians found gold in considerable 
‘quantities within the limits of their own land, chiefly in 
veins of quartz towards the south-eastern parts of the 
country.* After digging out the quartz they broke it 
up by hand into small pieces? which were then 
‘on to the mill, and ground to powder between two flat 
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the incline with the water. ‘The gold particles which 
remained were carefully collected and formed into in- 
gots by exposure to the heat of a furnace for five days 
and nights in earthen crucibles, which were allowed to. 
cool and then broken. ‘The ingots having been ex- 
tracted were weighed, and laid by for use. 

‘The manufacture of objects out of gold. was effected 
by goldsmiths, who, after melting down an ingot, or a 
portion of one, in a crucible, with the help of a blow- 
pipe; proceeded to work the material into shape 


Goldamith at Work: 


with the forceps und tongs and finally to fashion it 
with graving tools? Among the objects produced the 
commonest were solid rings of a certain size and weight, 
which seem to have passed current as money. vases, 
bowls, baskets, armlets, bracelets, anklets, necklaces, 
ear-rings, and other ornaments of the person, cups, 
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goblets, rhytons, and other drinking-vessels. Statuettes 
also were sometimes made of gold,! and figures of the 


sacred animals were inlaid with it? The gold vases 
appear to have been most elaborately chased, and con- 
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structed in most elegant forms, Very few of them 
have escaped the ravages of time and the cnpidity of 
man; but, if we accept the representations in tombs as 
probably not exceeding the reality, we must ascribe to 
the Egyptian goldsmiths a very refined and excellent 
taste. Rosellini has six pages of vases, above a hun- 
dred specimens in all, taken from the sculptures and 
paintings, almost all graceful, some quite exquisite, 
which show the Egyptians to have possessed a feeling 
for the beautiful in toreutic art that, without this proof 
of it, we should scarcely have expected. The few spe- 
cimens which can be here reproduced will give a most 
inadequate idea of their power in this respect; and 
those who wish to appreciate it as it deserves should 
consult the * Monumenti Civili.’ 

A good deal of taste was also shown by the Egyp- 
tinn goldsmiths in their armlets, bracelets, ear-rings, 
and finger-tings. Armlets were of elastic metal, the 
two ends, which did not quite meet, being sometimes 
fashioned into the heads of snakes or other animals. 
Bracelets were generally solid bands of metal, plain, 
or else ornamented with cloisonné work, and sometimes 
enamelled and inlaid with lapis lazuli and glass pastes? 
Occasionally the form of a snake was preferred, and n 
bracelet composed of three or four coils, carefully chased 
so as to imitate the skin of the reptile Earrings 
were mostly * penannular, one end being pointed, and 
the other shaped into the form of some animal's head. 
‘They had sometimes pendants? and occasionally were 
set with pearls or other jewela® Finger-rings were 
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most commonly intended to be used as signets, and 
consisted of a plain gold circle with a fixed, or else a 
revolving, bezel, bearing usually the name of the owner, 
and, if it revolved, some other engraved figures. 

In silver the objects produced were, principally, 

rings used for money, vases, bracelets, plates to be 
employed as ornaments of mummies; figures of gods 
and sacred animals? and finger-rings. The forms nf- 
fected resembled for the most part those of the same 
objects in gold, but were on the whole less elaborate. 
Tt is worthy of observation that the silver is sometimes 
gilt. 
Pad objects seem scarcely to be found ; and the 
‘only proof which exists of the metal being known and 
worked by the Egyptians is its employment as a solder 
in combination with tin without which it will not 
serve the purpose. Egypt did not produce it, so far as 
Appears; but it was sometimes taken as tribute from 
foreign nations in considerable quantities ® 

Tt has been much questioned whether iron was em- 
ployed at all by the Egyptians until the time of the Greok 
conquest. The weapons, implements, and ornaments of 
iron which have been found on the ancient sites ure so 
few; while those of bronze are so numerous, and the 
date of the few iron objects discovered is so uncertain, 
that there is a strong temptation to embrace the simple 
theory that iron was first introduced into Egypt by the 
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Prolemies. Difficulties, however, stand in the way of 
the complete adoption of this view. A fragment of à 
thin plate of iron was found by Colonel Vyse imbedded 
in the masonry of the Great Pyramid.! Some iron im- 
plements and ornaments have been found in the tombs, 
with nothing about them indicative of their belonging 
toa lite period. The paucity of such instances is par- 
tially, if not wholly, necounted for, by the rapid decay 
of iron in the nitrous earth of Egypt? or when oxidised 
by exposure tothe air. It seems moreover very impro- 
bable that the Hebrews and Canaanites should for cen- 
turies have been well acquainted with the use of iron,” 
and their neighbours of Egypt, whose civilisation was 
far more advanced, have been ignorant of it, On these 
grounds the most judicious of modern Egyptologists 
seem to hold, that while the use of iron by the Egyp- 
tians in Pharaonic times was, at the best, rare and 
occasional, it was still not wholly unknown, though 
less appreciated than we should have expected. Tron 
spear heads, iron sickles, iron gimlets, iron bracelets, 
iron keys, iron wire, were occasionally made use of; 
but the Egyptians, on the whole, were contented with 
their bronze implements and weapons, which were 
more easily produced, and which they found to answer 
every purpose. 

‘The manufacture of bronze was by far the most ex- 
tensive branch of Egyptian metallurgy. Arms, imple- 
ments; household vessels such as cauldrons, bowls, 
ewers, jugs, buckets, basins, vases, Indles, ic. ; articles 
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of the toilet, mirrors, tweezers, razors, pins, ear-rings, 
artulets, bracelets, finger-rings : artistic objects, figures 
of gods, of sacred animals, and of men ; tools, such as 
saws, chisels, hatchets, adzes, drills, and bradawls; are 
usually, or at any rate frequently, of this material, 
which must have been employed by the Egyptian me- 
tallurgists to as large an extent as all the other metals 
put together. ‘The bronze was very variously com- 

5 Sometimes it contained as much as fourteen 
parts of tin, and one of iron, to eighty-five parts of cop- 
per. a very unusual proportion ; more often the copper 
stood to the tin as eighty-cight to twelve;? while 
sometimes the proportion was as high as uinety-four to 
six. In bronze of this last-mentioned quality, a tinge 


Lh 
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of iron, amounting to about one part in a thousand, 
is usual* The bronze arms included swords, dagger 

battle-axes, maces, spear-heads, arrow-heads, and coats 
of mail; the implements, ploughshares, sickles, kuives, 
forceps, nails, needles, harpoons, and fish-hooks^ 
Bronze was also used, as already observed," in the con- 
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struction of chariots, and perhaps to some extent in 
furniture and house-building. 

"The process of melting bronze is not shown upon 
themonuments, It must have required furnaces, melt- 
ing pots, and moulds of considerable dimensions, andl 
must have given occupation to m very large class of 
artisans. Among these, perhaps the most important 
wis the armourer, who provided the offensive and 
defensive nrms on which the safety of the country de- 
pended. Tt would seem that there was nothing par- 
ticularly unpleasant in his occupation, since the poet, 
"who seeks to disparage all other callings except that of 
the scribe, is unable to point out anything whereof 
the ‘maker of weapons’ has to complain, except the 
fitigue and expense of his journeys. which can only 
have been accidental and occasional. 

Boat-building must also have been a flourishing: 
trade; and have employed the energies of a lange num- 
ber of persons, Besides their war vessels or galleys, 
which were rather large boats than ships, the Egyp- 
tians made use of n great variety of craft, adapted for 
peaceful purposes, and differing according to the exact 
service für which they were wanted. A sort of light 
canoe, formed (we are told) of the papyrus plant, and 
propelled either by & single paddle or by a punting- 
pole, furnished the ordinary means of transport from 
one side of the Nile to the other, and was also used by 
fishermen in their occupation, and by herdsmen, when 
it was necessary to save cattle from an excessive inun- 
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dation.! ‘The stem and stern of these vessels rose con- 
siderably above the water; they must have been flat- 
bottomed and broad, like punts, or they could have 


pm 


possessed no stability. They are probably the * vessels 
of bulrushes,’ spoken of by Isaiah, which were com- 
mon to the Egyptians with the Ethiopians, 

But the ordinary Nile boat of Pharaonic times was 
built of wood. Planks of the acantha or Mimosa ni- 
lotica were cut with the hatchet, a yard or two in 
length, and arranged in rows one above another, very 


much as builders arrange their bricks* These planks 
were probably united together by glue and by wooden 
bolts and nails, in the same way as articles of furniture ; 
1 Ses above, pe 172. ‘hia comparison s mada, sad oomi- 
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but they were sometimes further secured by means of 


paene 
a number of short poles or stakes, placed internally at 


An Egyptian Gentleman's Plunsiro-bont. 


right angles to the planks, and lashed to them by means 
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of cord or string? On a boat of this kind a sort of 
house of lattice-work was sometimes raised, and cattle 
were embarked upon it and conveyed from place to 
place? Ovensionally the house was of a more solid 
character, being formed of boards which were con- 
tinuous and only pierced by a few windows? Some 
boats of this construction had a mast and sail; others 
were without these conveniences, and depended en- 
tirely upon the rowers. These varied in number from 
twelve to forty-four; their oars were of rude con- 
struction, and they appear sometimes to have rowed 
standing. Steering was managed either by a rudder, 
worked through a notch in the centre of the stern, or 
by two or more steering-oars on either side, each en- 
trusted to a separate steersman, The only sail used 
was a square sail, and the rigging was of the most 
simple character. Sails were often coloured, and some- 
times patterned, or embroidered with quaint devices+ 
‘The embalmers of dead bodies must also, like the 
boatbuilders, have been a numerous class, and must 
have driven a profitable trade, if the prices mentioned 
by Diodorus? were really those commonly exacted, 
According to the Sicilian historian, the expense of 
preparing a corpse for interment in the most ap- 
proved method was a talent of silver, or something 
more than 240} of our. money ; and even for à secon- 
dury und far inferior method, a payment had to be 
made exceeding 80L For the lowest and poorest class 
of persons a third method bad necessarily to be em- 
ployed, the cost of which was, comparatively speaking, 
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moderate; but even here, taking the numbers into 
account, the profit made must have been considerable. 
Tt hus been calculated that between nc. 2000 and 
700, when embalming ceased, there may have been 
interred in Egypt 420,000,000 mummied corpses,! This 
‘would give an average of 155,000 yearly. If we cal- 
culate that, of these, fiyesixths, or 130,000, would 
belong to the lower orders, while two-fifteenths, or 
20,000, may have been furnished by the class which 
was fairly well off, and one-thirtieth, or 5,000, by the 
really opulent; and if we suppose the poor man to have 
paid, on an average, no more than one-twentieth of the 
price paid by those of the upper middle class, the 
Annual sum received by the embalmers would have 
exceeded three millions sterling * 

"he embmlmers' trade wns certainly ancient. in 
Egypt! and by the time of tho eighteenth dynasty the 
‘art had attained an extraordinary pitch of perfection. 
Tn the most expensive system, the brain was skilfully 
extricted by a curved bronze implement through. the 
nostrils, and the skull was then washed out with certain 
medicaments; the nostrils were plugged up ; the eyes 
removed und replacod by artificial ones in ivory or 
obsidian, and the húr sometimes also removed and 
placed in m separate packet, covered with linen and 
bitumen? The right side was opened by a cut witha 
flint knife, und the whole of the intestines were re- 
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- moved by the hand! and placed in sepulchral urns;* 


the cavity was then cleansed by an injection of palm- 
wine, and sometimes by a subsequent infusion of 
pounded aromatics;* after which it was filled with 
bruised myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and other spices. 
Next, the entire body was plunged in natron and kept 
covered with it for seventy days. Silver gloves or 
stalls were put on the fingers, to keep the nails in 
place, or else they were secured with thread ;* a plate 
of tin, inscribed with the symbolic eye, was laid over 
the incision in the right side; the arms were arranged 
symmetrically, either along the sides, or on the breast 
or groins: and the process of bandaging commenced. 
The bandages used were always of linen;^ they were 
usually three or four inches wide and several yards in 
length ; coarser kinds of linen were employed near the 
body, and finer towards the exterior. In some cases 
the entire length of the bandages wherein a single corpse 
was swathed exceeded 700, or, according to one writer, 
1,000 yards To unite the bandages together, and 
keep them in place, gum was employed. When the 
swathing was completed, either an outer linen shroud, 
dyed red with the carthamus tinctorius, and ornamented 
with a network of porcelain beads, was placed over the 
whole; or the swathed body was covered by a *car- 
tonnage,’ consisting of twenty or forty layers of linen 
tightly pressed and glued together, so as to form a sort 
of paste board envelope, which then received a thin 
coating of stueco, and was painted in bright colours 
with hieroglyphics and figures of deities? — This was 
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placed within a wooden coffin shaped similarly, and in 
most cases similarly ornamented, which was often en- 
dosed within another, or within several, each just 
capable of holding the preceding one. Finally, iu the 
funerals of the rich, the colfined body was deposited 
within a stone sarcophagus, which might be of granite, 
alabaster, basalt, brecein, or other good material, and 
wae either rectangular, like that of Mycerinus,t or in 
the shape of the mummied body. Some sarcophagi 
were plain ; but many were covered with seulptures in 
relief or intaglio, consisting chiefly of scenes and pas- 
sages from the most sacred of the Egyptian books, the 
‘Ritual of the Dead." 

When the relatives were not able, or not disposed. 
to incur the lange outlay which this entire process re- 
quired, there were various wags in which it might he 
chenpened? The viscera, instead of being placed 
together with spices in. separate urns, might be simply 
returned into the body, accompanied by wax images of 
the four genii; the abdominal cavity might be merely 
cleansed with cedar oil,’ and not filled with spices; the 
silver finger-stalls and artificial eyes might be omitted ; 
the bandages might be reduced in number and made of 
Jess fine linen; the ornamentation might be simpler; 
single wooden coffin might suffice; and the sarcophagus 
might be dispensed with. Tn this way the cost could be 
reduced within moderate limits, so as perhaps not greatly 
to exceed that of funerals in our own upper middle class, 
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But some still cheaper process was necessary, unless 
the poor were to be debarred from the privilege of 
embalming their dead altogether. One cheap mode 
employed seems to have been the submersion of the 
bodies for a short time in mineral pitch ;! another, 
the merely drying and salting them. Bodies thus pre- 
parel are sometimes found swathed in bandages, but 
uten merely wrapped in course eloths or rags; they 
are without coffins, and have been simply buried in the 
ground, either singly, or in layers, one over the other-* 
"The cost of preparing the body for burial under either 
of these two systems must have been trifling. 

We are sssured that the class of embalmers was 
held in high consideration among the Egyptians, parti- 
ciputing to some extent in the respect which was enter- 
tained for the priestly order? Yet, if any credence is 
to be given to a tale told by Herodotus, it must have 
comprised individuals capable of almost any atrocity. 
Probably the heads of embalming establishments were 
alone persons of high respectability; the actual evis- 
orators (paraachistar) and embalmers(taricheutor) being 
generally of a low grade, and more or less untrust- 
worthy. It is to be hoped, however, that the degree of 
Unutality indicated by Herodotus was of rare occurrence, 

Besides the trades and handicrafts in which so 
many of the Egyptians found occupation for their time 
and talents, a considerable portion of the population 
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pursued employments of a more elevated and intellec- 
tnal character. Sculpture painting, and music had 
their respective votaries, and engaged the services of a 
large number of persons who may be regarded as ar- 
tists, IF dancing is to be viewed as a * fine art, we 
may add to these the paid dancers, who were numerous, 
‘but were not held in very high estimation. There were 
ideo employments analogous to our ‘ professions,” ax 
those of the architect, the physician, and the seribe, 
‘The merits of Egyptian painting and sculpture have 
been considered in am earlier chapter, and no more 
need be now said on that suh- 
ject; but a few words on the 
mechanical processes employed, 
and the social status of artists 
and sculptors, are requisite in 
such a review of Egyptian man- 
mers and customs us we are at 
present engaged in, The sculp- 
tors may be divided into those 
who produced complete figures 
iin the round,’ and those who 
carved reliefs or intaglios on 
plain surfaces. The complete 
figures were either ideal, of gods 
and demi-gods, or portraitstatues representing indi- 
viduals, Those of the former kind, being systematic 
and conventional, required but little artistic ability, and 
Gould be produced mechanically by a number of work- 
nen, who at one and the same time employed them- 
sulvés on different parts of the figure. 3 Portraitstatues 
lcm tis 
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required a different treatment, and must have been the 
creation of individual artists, who often showed them- 
selves possessed of considerable talent. The implements 
employed by the Egyptian, as by all other, sculptors were 
two only, the chisel and the mallet, the sole peculiarity 
heing that in Ezypt the chisel was probably of bronze 
and not of iron After the form had been in this way 
completely rendered? according to the notions of the 
artists, a final polish was produced by rubbing the 
statue with a round ball of some hard material. 

Statues, even colossal ones, were completed some 
way from the place where they were to be set up, ani 
hud to be transported considerable distances by mus 
cular force. Human agency seems to have been alone 
employed to effect the transport, gangs of labourers 
being engaged to drag the muss, after it had been 
attached by ropes to a sledge? To prevent injury to 
the statue by friction, pads of leather, or some other 
similar substance, were introduced between the ropes 
and the stone at all the points of contact: and to facili- 
tate the movement of the mass, the ground in front of 
the sledge was lubricated with à copious stream of Gil 
or melted grease. 

As reliofs and intoglios were far more common than 
statues, the sculptors engaged in executing them must. 
have constituted a much more numerous class In 
general, owing to the “existence and enforcement of 
conventional rules, they had little opportunity of show- 
ing originulity or genius. Sacred subjects were repeated 
2 thousand times with scarcely any variety; domestic 
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subjects were treated with almost equal monotony: 
even in historical subjects there was much that was 
fixed and invariable, as the representations of marches 
and processions, of the reception of prisoners and of 
tribute, the counting of hands and. tongues, the emble- 
matic execution of conquered enemies; and the like: 
but the various incidents of a campaign, or a royal 
progress, afforded occasional scope to the sculptors for 
novel compositions, and enabled them to vindicate their 
claims to a really artistic character. Compositions 
occur in which the monarch singly puts to flight the 
host of the enemy? or in which the Egyptians are 
engaged in a baud-to-hand. conflict with their foes by 
land? or sent or where the flying foe is driven from 
the field in utter rout ; ^ or, lastly, where the monarch 
is employed in the chase of the king of beasts, in all of 
which the conventional is discarded, the artist is thrown 
entirely upon himself, and qualities are called forth by 
the opportunity for their employment, with which, but 
for these specimens, we should scarcely have credited 
the Egyptian artists, ‘The drawing is no doubt far from 
faultless ; insome of the scenes mere confusion prevails 


in others there is an unartistic exaggeration of the size 
of the royal person ; in most there is a want of unity, 
of grouping, and of picturesque effect ; but still ability: 
js shown ; talent, skill, even genius, make themselves 
apparent; aud we see that, us in other countries, so 
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even im Egypt there was a reserve of artistic power 
which favourable circumstances might at any time call 
forth, and which was capable of producing very re- 
marknble and in some respects very admirable results. 

Egyptian painting was far inferior to Egyptian 
sculpture; and it may be questioned whether the 
Egyptian painter ought to be regarded as an artist in 
the true sense of the word. Tt was his principal busi- 
ness to add brilliancy to walls and ceilings, either by 
colouring them in patterns, or by painting in à conven- 
tional way the reliefs and hieroglyphics with which they 
iad been adored by the sculptor. Still, occasionally, 
Jie seems to have been called upon to produce pictures 
in the modern sense, as, for instance, portraits! and 
figures of men or animals. Of the portraits we have no 
specimens ;* but it isnot likely that they had much merit, 
Outlines of men and animals occur in unfinished tombs, 
boldly and clearly drawn, as a guide to the chisel of 
the sculptor* We bave also some representations of 
painters nt work upon animal forms, from which it 
would appear that they must have possessed great 
steadiness of hand and power over the pencil. The 
painter seems to have held his pot of colour in his left 
hand, while with his right, which he did not support in 
any way, he painted the animal. A similar absence of 
support is observable when painters are employed in 
colouring statues? When the artist was engaged in 
any complicated work, instead of a single paint-pot, he 
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madeuse ofa palette. This was ordinarily a rectangular 
piece of wood, porcelain, or alabaster, containing a 
number of round depressions, or * wells for holding 
the various colours. Pulettes are found. with as many 
as cleven or twelve of these cavities which indicate 
the employment of at least eleven or twelve different 
tints? The cakes of paint, which filled the cavities, 
were moistened, at the time of use, with a mixture of 
water and gum arabic? ‘The painter used slabs and 
mullers for grinding his colours 

‘The materials that exist for determining the social 
status of artists are but scanty ; and different opinions 
may no doubt be formed with respect to it, But there 
is some reason for believing that the status was higher 
tlian that of the same class of persons in most ancient 
countries. Iritisen, a statuary in the time of the eleventh 
dynasty, had a funeral monument prepared for himself, 
which is pronounced to be ‘one of the masterpieces of 
Egyptian sculpture’? He is represented upon it 
‘folding in the left hand the long baton used by elders 
‘and noblemen, and in his right the pat or sceptre; ® In 
the inscription he calls himself the ‘true servant! of 
the king Mentu-hotep, * he who is in the inmost recess 
of his (ie. the kings) heart, and makes his pleasure all 
the day long’? He also declares that he is *an artist, 
wise in his art—a man standing above all men by his 
Jearning.’® Altogether, the monument. is one from 
which we may reasonably conclude that Tritisen occu- 
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pied a position not much below that of s noble, and 
enjoyed the personal acquaintance of the monarch in 
whose reign he flourished. 

‘Musicians seem searcely to have attained to the same 
level. Music was nsed, in the main, as a light enter- 
tainment, enhancing the plessures of the banquet, and 
was in the hands of a professional class which did not 
bear the best of characters, The religions ceremonies 
into Which music entered were mestly of an equivocal 
character) "here may perhaps have been some higher 
and more serious employment of it, as in funeral lamen- 
tations, in religious processions? and in state cere 
monies; but on the whole it seems to have borne the 
character which it bears in most parts of the East at 
the present day—the character of an art ministering to 
the lower elements of human nature, and. tending to 
corrupt men rather than to elevate them.* Still, us am 
amusement or entertainment, music was much culti- 
vated in Egypt, even from the earliest times; à great 
variety of instruments was invented ; several forms of 
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not exceeding a length of fifteen inches;? they had or- 
dinurily either three or four holes, and were furnished 
with a narrow mouthpiece of reed or straw. Lyres 
and harps varied greatly, both in the number of their 
strings and in their shapes. Lyres had from five to 
eighteen strings, and were played either by the hand or 
with the plectrum;* the two arms of the frame were 
sometimes of equal, but more usually of unequal 
lengths, to allow of a variety in the length of the 
strings. ‘The sounding-boani at the base was ordi- 
nurily square, but sometimes its sides were curved, and 
occasionally there was a second smaller. sounding-board 
projecting from the main oue, whereto the strings were 
attached. Harps had any number of strings from four 
to twenty-two,’ which were made of catgut,* and were 
always of different lengths. Some harps were above 
six feet high? und when played stood upon the ground, 
having an even broad base: others had to be held 
against the body, of rested upon a stool or other sap- 
port and had s height of from two to four feet. Tho 
frame of most was curved like'a bow, but with an. en- 
largement. towards the lower extremity, which served 
as a sounding-board. Some harps, however, were tri- 
angular, and consisted of a single straight piece of wood 
and a cross-bar, placed ata right or an acute angle, 
The subject has been so abundantly illustrated by Sir 
G. Wilkinson, that it seems unnecessary to give repre- 
sentations here, 
‘Tambourine were of two kinds, round and oblong 
Witkingon * Rossllini, Mon. Oir. pl xoi; 
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square. They seem to have been composed merely of 
a membrane stretched upon a framework of wood, and. 
‘not to have been accompanied by metal rings or balls 
in the frame! Drums were also of two kinds: one, 
like the drum of the soldiers; was a long barrel-shaped. 
‘instrument of small diameter, uot. unlike the * tomtom * 
of the Indians. ‘The other resembled the darabooka 
drum of modern Egypt, which consists of a sheet of 
parchment strained over a- piece of pottery shaped like 
the rose of a waterig-pot! Both kinds of drums were 
played by the hand, and not beaten with drumsticks, 
Egyptian guitars had. several peculiarities. The 
body of the instrument was unusually small though 
mot perhaps so small as that which characterised the 
guitar of the Assyrians? ‘The neck or handle was at 
once long and narrow; the strings were three only 
and were disengaged from the instrument by meaus of 
a bridge at the upper end and by attachment at the 
lower end to a projection from the body. ‘They seem 
not to have been tightened by pegs, but to have been 
passed through holes in the neck and then tied as 
tightly as was necessary? The mode of playing was 
nearly the same as in modern times, the left hand being 
employed in shortening or lengthening the strings, and 
the right in striking the notes. ‘These, however, were 
produced, not by the actual fingers, but by the plectruni 
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or short pointed rod. ‘The performer on the guitar 
usually played it standing, and sometimes danced to his 
own stielody.! 

‘The sistrum, or rattle, seems to have been a sacred 
instrument, used only in religious ceremonies. Tt was 
generally of bronze, and consisted. of an open loop of 
that metal, crossed by three or four moveable bars 
which sometimes carried two or three rings apiece ;* the 
whole when shaken producing a loud jingling sound, 
which, according to Plutarch, was supposed to frighten 
away Set or Typhon, The religious 
purpose of the instrument is often indi- 
cated by its being surmounted with the _ | 
figure of a cat or lion—the sacred 
animals of Pasht or Sekhet—or else 
wüpportel on the head of Athor. Tt 
was played only by females, and was 
often highly ornamented. 

Cylindrical maces were also no \ 
doubt of bronze. "They consisted of a 
straight or slightly curved handle 
surmounted by a ball, which was often 
shaped into the resemblance of a "Han Stren, 
Juman or animal head, The performer held one in 
each hand, and played them by bringing the two heads 
into collision with greater or less force, producing thus 
a loud clash or cling, Such music was sufficient to 
mark time, nnd was sometimes employed without other 
wccompaniment to guide the dance. 

The ‘triple symphony,’ as musicians call it, was 
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well known in Egypt; and mixed bands of vocal and 
instrumental performers appear in the sculptures almost 
as frequently ns bands of either kind separitely.! In 
one ancient. tomb near the Pyramids, belonging pro- 
bably to the times of the first xix dynasties, we see n 
band composed of two burpers, four singers, a piper, 
and a Mlute-player.® In another sculpture, two singers 
are accompanied by n tlute-playor and two lnrpors? In. 
a third, three sing, while one plays the harp, one the 
lyre, und one the double pipes Instrumental bands 


Toni of Six Musics, 


wist of any number of performers from two to six; 
but the number of differont instruments played together 
does not exceed five? Whore the performers are mote 
mumerous, the same instrument is played by two or 
more of them. Most commonly all the members of a 
single band are of one sex ; but occasionally the two 
sexes are intermixed. 
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Dancing and musie are constantly united together 
in the sculptures; and the musicians and dancers must, 
it would seem, have been very closely comnected in- 
deed, and socially have ranked almost, if not quite, 
upon à par. Musicians sometimes, as already observed,! 
danced as they played; and where this was not the 
‘case, dancers generally formed a part of the troupe, and 
intermixed themselves with the instrumental performers, 
Dancing was professed both by men and women ; but 
women were preferred; and in the entertainments of 
the rich the guests were generally amused by the grace- 
ful movements of truined. females,” who went through 
the stops and figures, which they had been taught, for 
a certain sum of money. If we may trust the paint- 
ings, many of these professionals were absolutely with- 
out clothes, or wore only a narrow girdle, embroidered 
with beads, about their hips, At the best, their dresses 
were of so light and thin a texture as to be perfectly 
transparent, and to reveal rather than veil the form 
about which they floated. It is scarcely probable that 
the class which was content thus to outrage decency 
would have borne a better character, or enjoyed a 
higher social status, than the almehe of modern Egypt 
or the nautch gitls of India. 

Of learned professions in Egypt, the most important 
was that of the scribe, Though writing was an ordi- 
mary uccomplishment of the educated classes, and 
scribes were not therefore so absolutely necessary as 
they are in most Eastern countries, yet still there were 
a large number of occupations for which professional 
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penmanship was a pre-requisite, and others which de- 
manded the learning that a scribe naturally acquired in 
the exercise of histrade. The Egyptian religion neces- 
sitated the multiplication of copies of the *Ritual of the 
Dead: and the employment of numerous clerks in the 
registration of the sucred treasures, and the manage- 
tment of the saered estates The civil administration 
depended largely upon a system of registration and of 
official reports, which were perpetually being made to 
the court by the superintendents in all departments of 
the public servie! Most private persons of large 
means kept bailifs or secretaries, who made up their 
accounts, paid their labourers, aud otherwise auted as 
managers of their property, ‘There was thus a large 
number of lucrative posts which could ouly: be pro- 
perly filed by persons such ns the tribes were, ready 
with the pen, familiar with the different kinds of wri- 
ting, good at figures, and at the sume time not of so 
high a classas to be discontented with a life of dull 
routine, if not of drudgery, ‘The occupation of scribe 
wus regarded as one befitting men from the middle 
ranks of society, wlio might otherwise have been black- 
smiths, carpenters, small farmers, or the like? Tt 
would seem that there were sehools? in the Jarger 
towns open to all who desired education, In these 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught, together 
with * letters’ in a more extended sense; and industry 
at such places of instruction was certain to be re 
warded by opening to the more advanced students a 
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variety of situations and employments. Some of these 
may have been of a humble character, and not over 
well paid; ' but among them were many which to an 
Egyptian of the middle class seemed very desirable. 
‘The posts under government occupied by scribes iu- 
cluded some of great importance, as those of ambas- 
sador,* superintendent of store-houses,* registrar of the 
Socks clerk of the closet keeper of the id li 
brary, * scribe of the double house of life)" Te is i 
cative of the: high rank and position of government 
scribes, that in the court conspiracy which threatened 
the life of thy third Rameses as many as six of them 
were implicated, while two served upon the tribunal 
before which the criminals were armigned” If por- 
sons failed to obtain government nppointmenta, they 
might still hope to have their services engaged by the 
rich corporations which had the management of the 
temples, or by private individuals of good means. 
Honce the scribe rendily persuaded himself that his oc- 
cupation was above all others—the only one which had 
‘nothing superior to it, but was the first and bost of all 
human employments” 

The great number of persons who practised medi- 
cane in Egypt is mentioned by Herodotus;? who further 
notices the remarkable fact that, besides general prac- 
titioners, thëre were many who devoted themselves to 
special branches of meilieal scieuce, some being ocu- 
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lists, some dentists, some skilled in treating diseases of 
the brain, some those of the intestines, and soon, Ac- 
coucheurs alo we know to have formed a separite 
ches, nnd to have been chiolly, if not exclusively, 
women. The consideration in which physicians were 
held is indicated by the tradition which ascribed the 
composition of the earliest medical works to one of the 
kings. as woll as by the reputation for advanced know- 
ledge which the Egyptian practitioners early obtained 
in foreign countrie According to a modern autho- 
rity; they constituted a spocial subdivision of the sacor- 
dotal order; but- this statement is open to question, 
though no doubt some of tho priests were required 
to study medicine. 

A third learned profession was that of the architect, 
which in some respects took preceilence over any other. 
‘The chief court architect was a functionary of tho high- 
ext importance, ranking among the very most exalted 
officials, Considering the character of the duties 
trusted to him, this wis only natural, since the kings. 
generally set more store apon their buildings than upon 
any other matter, *At the time when the construction 
of the Pyramide aud other tombe, says Brugschy “de 
manded artists of the first. order, we find the place of 
architect entrusted to the highest dignitaries of the 
court of the Pharaolis. ‘The royal architecte, the Mur 
ket, as they were called, recruited their ranks not un: 
frequently from the class of princes ; and the inscrip- 
tons engraved upon the walls of their tombs inform us 
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that, almost without exception, they marrird either the 
daughters or the granddaughters of the reigning sove- 
reigns, who did not refuse the Murket this honour. 
Semnofur, for instance, an architect under the third or 
fourth dynasty, was married to x lady named Amon- 
Zephes; the granddaughter of a Pharaoh ; Khutuhotep, 
belonging to about the same period, had for wife n p 
son of the mme exalted position; Mer-ab, architect 
under Khufü, or Cheops, was an actual son of that 
monurch; Pinson, who lived a little later, married 
Khenshut, of the blood royal; and Ti, though of low 
birth himself, married Nofer-hotep, a princess, This 
last-named architect united in his own person a host of 
offices and dignities: he was the king’s secretary in all 
his palaces, the secretary who published the king's de- 
oros, tha president of the royal Board of Works, and 
a priest of several. divinities, ^ His magnificent tomb is 
still to be seen at Saccarah in the neighbourhood of the 
pyramids, n little to the north of the Serapeum, and at- 
tracts the general attention of travellers." 

‘Though a position of wich eminence as this could 
belong only to one man at a time, it is evident that the 
lustre attaching to the head of their profession would 
be more or less reflected upon its members. Schools of 
urchitects had to be formed in order to secure a suc. 
eossion of competent persons, and the chief architect of 
the king was only the most successful out of many aspi- 
runta, who were educationally and socially upon a par. 
Actual builders, of course, constituted a lower class, 
and are compassionated in the poem above quoted, ns 
exposed by their trade both to disease and accident.* 
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But architects ran no such risks; and the profession 
must be regarded as having enjoyed in Egypt a rank 
and a consideration rarely accorded to it eleewhere. 
According to Diodorus, the Egyptians themselves said 
that their architects were more worthy of udmiration 
than their Kings! Such a speech could hardly have 
been made while the independent monarchy lasted and 
kings were viewed as actual gods; but it was à natural 
reflection on the part of those who, living under foreign 
domination, looked back to the time when Egypt had 
made herself a name among the nations by her con- 
quests, and still more by her great works. 

At the opposite extremity of the social scale were a 
number of contemned and ill-paid employments, which 
required the services of considerable mimbers, whose 
lives must have been sufficiently hard ones. Dyers, 
washermen, barbers, gardeners, sandal-makers, black- 
smiths, carpenters, couriers, boutmen, fowlers, fisher- 
men, are commiserated by the scribe, Tuaufsikhrat,! as 
well as farmers, labourers, stonc-cutters, builders, ar- 
mourers, and weavers; and though he does not often 
point out any sufferings peculiar to those of his own 
countrymen who were engaged in these occupations, 
we may accept his evidence as showing that, in Egypt, 
while they involved hard work, they obtained but small 
remuneration. The very existence however of so many. 
employmenta is an indication that labour was in re- 
quest; and we cannot doubt that industrious persons 
vould support themselves and their families without 
much difficulty, even by these inferior trades. ‘The 
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Egyptians, even of the lowest class, were certainly not 
erushed down by penury or want; they maintained a 
light heart under the hardships, whatever they may 
Hive been, of their lot, and contrived to amuse them- 
selves and to find a good deal of pleasure in existence. 

Tf the boatman, for instance, Ind à luborious life, 
* doing beyond the power of his hands to do,'® he had 
yet spirit enough to enter into rivalry with his brother 
boatmen, and to engage in rude contests, which must 
have often caused him a broken head or a ducking 


1f the fowler and the fisherman had sometimes hard 
work to make a living, yet they had the excitement 
Which attaches to every kind of sport, and from time to 
time were rewarded for their patient toil by *takes* of 
extraotdinary magnitude, ‘The drag-nets and clap-nets 
which they used to entrap their prey are frequently re- 
presented as crowded with fish * or birds, us many as 
twenty-five of the latter being enclosed on some ocea- 

ions? ‘The fish were often of large size, so that n man 
could only just carry one ;* and though these monsters 
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were perhaps not in very great request, they would 
have suifised to furnish three or four meals to a large 


family, Fish were constantly dried and silted, so that 
the superabundance of one season supplied the defi- 
ciency of another; and even birds appear to have been 
subjected to a similar process, and preserved in jars? 
when there was no immediate sale for them, 

‘An occupation held in especial disrepute wis thut 
of the swincherd. According to Herodotus,® porsons 
of this class were absolutely prohibited from entering 
an Egyptian temple, and under no circumstances would 
aman of any other class either give his daughter in 
marriage to à swinchend, or take u wife from among 
them: This prejudice was connected: with: the notion: 
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of the pig being an tmelesn animal, which was com- 
mon to the Egyptians with the Jews, the Mohammed- 
ans, and the Indians. If it existed to the extent as 
serted, the swinehends, the Pariahs of Egypt, must have 
approached nearly to the character of a caste, as inter- 
marrying wholly among themselves, and despised by 
every other section of the population. 

But if Egyptian civilisation had thus its victims, it 
had also its favourites. There stood in Egypt, outside 
the entire number of those who either belonged to a 
profession or exercised a trade or calling, that upper 
class of which we have more than once spoken,? owners 
of a large partion of the soil, and so possessed of here- 
ditary wealth, not very anxious for official employment, 
though ‘filling commonly most of the highest posts in the 
administration,’ connected in many instances. more or 
Jess closely with the royal fumily, and bearing the rank 
of siten-rech or *princes —a class small, compared 
with most others, but still tolerably numerous—one 
which, seemed bom to enjoy existence and * consume 
the fruits’ of other men's toil and industry.’ Such 
persons, as has been said,* ‘led a charmed life.” Pos 
sessed of a villa in the country, and also commonly of 
1 town house in the capital, the Egyptian lord divided 
hia time between the two, now attracted by the splen- 
ours of the court, now by the simple charms of rural 
freedom and retirement. In either case he dwelt ina 
large house, amply and elegantly furnished—the floors 
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strewn with bright-coloured carpets !—the rooms gene- 
rally provided with abundant sofas and chairs, couches, 
tables, faldstools, otomans, stands for flowers, foot- 
stools, vases, &c.*—the household numerous and well 
trained, presided over by a major-domo or steward, who 
relieved the great man of the trouble of domestic ma- 
nagement? Attached to his household in some way, 
AM not actual members of it, were *adepts in the various 
trades conducive to his ease and comfort ' à—the gluss- 
blower, the worker in gold, the potter, the tailor, the 
baker, the sandal-maker. With a prudent selfre- 
straint not often seen nmoug orientals, he limited him- 
self to a single wife, whom he made the purtner of his 
cares and joys, and treated with respect and affection. 
No eunuchs troubled the repose of his establishment 
with their plots and quarrels. His household was com- 
posed in about equal proportions of male ani female 
servants; his wife had her waiting-maid or tirewoman, 
his children their nurse or nurses; he himself hud his 
valet, who wasalso his barber, The kitchen depart- 
ment was entrusted to three or four cooks and scullions,* 
who were invariably men, no woman (it would seem) 
being thought competent for such important duties, 
One, two, or more grooms had the charge of hisstable, 
which in the early times sheltered no nobler animal 
than the ass but under the New Empire was provided 
with a number of horses. A chariot, in which he might. 
take sn airing, pay visits, or drive n friend, wus also 
indispensable * in and after the time of the eighteenth 
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dynasty; and the greater lords had no doubt several of 
such vehicles, with coach-houses for their accommo- 
dation. Litters were perhaps used only for the aged 
and infirm, who were conveyed in them on the shoul- 
ders of attendants.! 


- 

N 
IN 

Egyptian men of all ranks shaved their heads and 

their entire faces, except sometimes a portion of the 
chin, from which a short square beard was allowed to 
depend? The barber was in attendance on the great 
lord every morning, to remove any hair that had grown, 
and trim his beard, if he wore one. The lord's wig 
was also under his superintendence, ‘This consisted of 
numerous small curls, together sometimes with locks 
amd plaits, fastened carefully to a reticulated ground- 
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work, which allowed the heat of the head free eseape,! 
The dres, even of the highest class, was simple. It 
consisted, primarily, of the henti, or kilt, a short gar- 
ment, folded or fluted, which was worn round the 
Joins, and fastened in front with a girdle. ‘The matè- 
rial might be linen or woollen, according to:the state of 
the weather, or the wearer'sinclination. Over this tho 
great lord invariably wore sn umple robe of fine linen, 
reaching from the shoulders to the ankles, and provided 
with full sleeves, which descended nearly, if not quite, 
to the elbows. A second girdle, which may have been 
of leather, confined the outer dress about the waist. 
The arms and lower parts of the legs were left lare = 
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and in the earliest times the feet were also bare, san- 
dals being unknown : but they came into fashion at the 
beginning of the fifth dynasty? and thenceforward were 
ordinarily worn by the rich, whether men or women, 
They were either of leather lined with cloth, or of a 
sort of basket-work composed of palm leaves or the 
stalks of the papyrus? ‘The shape varied at different 
periods. Having dressed himself with the assistance of 
his valet, the Egyptian lord put on his ornaments, 
which consisted commonly of a collar of beads or n 
chain of gold round the neck, armlets and bracelets of 
gold, inlaid with lapis lazuli and turquoise, round the 
Arms, anklets of the same character round the ankles, 
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quid rings upon the fingers of both hands? Thus attired, 
ihe Jord took his ion or stick? and, quitting his 
dressing-room, made his appearance in the salon or 
eating-apartinent, 

Meanwhile, his spouse had performed her own 
toilet, which was naturally somewhat more eluborute 
than her husband's. Egyptian ladies wore their own 
ir, which grew in great abundance and must have 
occupied the tirewoman for a considerable period. A 
double-toothed comb was used for combing it! and it 
may also have been brushed, though hair-brushes have 
not been discovered. Ultimately, it was separated into 
numerous distinct tresses, and plaited by threes into 
thirty or forty Ane plaits, which were then gathered 
into three masses, one behind the head aud the others 
at either side of the face, or elso were allowed to fall in 
n single continuons ring round the head and shoulders. 
‘Afier it had been thus arranged, the hair was confined 
by a fillet, or by n head-dress made to imitate the wings, 
back, und tail, and even sometimes the hend, of à vul- 
ture? On their bodies some females wore only a 
single garment, which was w petticoat, either tied at 
the neck or supported by straps over the shoulders, 
and reaching from the neck or breast to tho ankles; 
"but those of the upper elus had, first, over this, a c0- 
Joured sash passed twice round the waist and tied in 
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front, and, secondly, a large loose robe, made of the 
finest linen, with full open sleeves, teaching to the 
elbow. ‘they wore sandale from tho same date as the 
men, and had similar ornaments, with the addition of 
earrings. These often manifested an elegant taste, 
being in the form of serpents or terminating in the 
heads of animals or of goddesses.” ‘The application of 
kohl or stibium to the eyes seems to have formed an 
ordinary part of the toilet.* 

It is unfortunately impossible to follow throughout 
the day the husband and wife, with whose portraits we 
are Attempting to present our readers. We do not 
know the hours kept by tho upper classes in Egypt, 
nor the arrangements which prevailed. respecting their 
meals, nor the mode in which a lady of rank employed 
herself from the time when her morning toilet was 
completed until the hour of dinner, We may conjec- 
ture that she looked after her servants, superintended: 
the teaching of her children, amused herself in her 
gurden, or visited snd received visits from her ao- 
quaintance; but the evidence on these various points 
is seanty, and scarcely muilicient to justify general con- 
clusions, It ia somewhat different with respect to the 
mon: The sculptures show us that much of the Egyp- 
tian gentleman's day was spent in sports of various 
j Whines, A. E vd. d pj ereng (Son ft the ormer of 
p linen, ‘Herod ii 109, asd or tha 
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kinds; that he indulged in fishing and fowling, aswell 
as in the chase of various wild beasts, some of which 
were sought us delicacies for the table, while others 
seem to have been attacked merely to gratify that de- 
structive instinct which urges men to take delight in 
field sports. 

Ponds commonly existed within the pleasure- 
grounds attached to an Egyptian country house,” and 
were often of considerable dimensions. Formal in 
shapo, to suit the gencral character of the grounds, 
they were well stocked with a variety of fish, and often 
furnished the Egyptian noble with a morning's amuse- 
ment, The sport was of a kind which in these days 
would: not. be considered exciting. Reclined upon a 
mat, or seated on & chair, under the shade of a tree, 
and with a short rod in his hand, apparently of one 
joint only, the lord threw his double or single Tine 
nto the preserved pool, and let his buit sink to the 
"bottom. When he felt the bite of a fish, he jerked his 
line out of the water,” and by this movement, if the fish 
was securely hooked, he probably landed it; if not, he 
only lost his Inbour. Hooks were lunge and strong, 
lines coarse, fish evidently not shy; there was no fear 
of the tackle breaking; and if a few fish were scared 
by the clumsy method, there were plenty of others to 
tike their place in a few minutes. 

A less unskilful mode of pursuing the sport was by 
means of the fish-spear. Embarking upon his pond, 
or the stream that fed it, in a boat of bulrushes, armed. 
with the proper weapon, and accompanied by a young 
son, anil by his wife or a sister.’ the lord would direct. 
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his axe into the water, and when he saw a fish pass- 
ing, strike at him with the barbed implement, If the 
fish were near at hand, he would not let go of the 
‘weapon, but if otherwise, he would throw it, retaining 
in his grasp a string attached to {ts upper extremity. 
"This enabled him to recover the spear, even if it sunk, 
or was carried down by the fish; and, when his nim 
had been true, it enabled him to get possession of his 
prize, Same spears had double heads, both of them 


barbed ; and good fortune, or superior skill; occasion- 
ally secured two fish ut once. 

The fowling practised by the Egyptian gentleman 
was very peculiar, He despised nets, made no use of 
hawks or falcons, and did not even, except on rate oo 
casions, have recourse to the bow, He placed his 
whole dependence on n missile, which hus been called. 
a‘ throw:stick'*— a thin curved piece of heavy wood, 
from a foot and a quarter to two feet in length, and 
about an inch and a half broad, Gliding’ silently in a 
Tight bont along some piece of water, with a decoy bind 
stationed at the head of his vessel, trainod perhaps to 
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niter its mote, be approached the favourite haunt of 
the wild fowl, which was generally a thicket of tall 
reeds and lotuses.! Having come as close to the game 
as possible, with his throw-stick in one hand and a 
second decoy bird, or even several, in the other, he 
watched for the moment when the wild fowl rose in a 
cloud above the tops of the water-plants, and then tung 
his weapon in among them, Supplied by a relative or 
an attendant with another, and again another. he 
made throw after throw, not ceasing till the last bind 
‘was out of reach, or his stock of throw-sticks ex- 
hausted. We sometimes see as many us four sticks in 
the air, and another upon the point of being delivered? 
Skilled sportsmen seem to have aimed especiully at 
the birds’ necks, since, if the neck was struck, the bird 
‘was pretty sure to fall. This sport appears to have been 
an especial favourite with Egyptians of the upper class. 
The chase of wild beasts involved more exertion 
than either fishing or fowling, and required the sports- 
man to go further afield. The only tolerable hunting- 
jn the desert regions on either side of the 
Nile valley ; and the wealthy Egyptians who made up 
their minds to indulge in this pastime, had to penetrate 
into these dreary tracts, and probably to quit their 
domes for a time, and camp out in the desert, The 
chief objects of pursuit upon these occasions were the 
the ibes, the oryx, and perlmps some other 
Kinds of antelopes, The sportsman set out in his cha- 
Hot, well provided with arrows amd javelins, accom- 
V For reprwentations, wes. WE- | interest ja the sport, and sor 
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panied by a number-of dogs, und attended by à crowd 
of menials huntemen, beaters, men to set the nets, 
provision and water carriers, and the like. A large 
space was commonly enclosed by the beaters, and all 
the gume within it driven in n certain direction by 
them and the hounds, while the sportsman and his 
friends, stationed: at suitable points, shot their arrows 
at such beasts as camo within the range of the weapon, 
Or sought to capture them by means of a Jong thong oF 
cord ending in n running noose. Nets were ülso sot at 
certain marrow points in the wadys or diy water- 
courses, down which tho herd, whon pressed, was al- 
most sure to pass, and men were placed to watch them, 
and slaughter ench animal aa soon aK he was entangled, 
before he could break his way through the obstacle and 
make his escape. When the district in which the hunt 
took pluca was well supplied with beasts, and the apace 
enclosed by the beaters wax lange, n curiously mixed 
scene presented. Itself towards the olose of the dny 
All the wild animals of the region, roused from thelr 
several Jains, were brought together within a narrow 
spice—hywnus, jackals, foxes, pomopines, even os- 
triches, held on their way, side by side with gazelles 
hares, ibexes, and antelopes of various descriptións— 
the hounds also boing intermixed among ther, and the 
hunter jn his car driving at spoed through the thickest 
of the móle, discharging his arrows right und left, nnd 
bringing duwn the choicest game, Attendants continu- 
ally supplied fresh arrows; and the work of sinughter 
probably went on till night put an end to it, or till the 
whole of the game was killed or had made its escape, 
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‘Occasionally, instead of antelopes, wild cattle were 
the object of pursuit, In this ense, too, dogs were 
used, though scarcely with much effect! "The cattle 
wore, most likely, either stalked or laid in wait for, 
and, when sufficiently near, were either lassoed 2 or else 
shot with arrows, the place nimed at being the junction 
between the neck and the head. When the lasso was 
employed, it was commonly thrown over one of the 
horns, 


According to. one representation, the lion was 
madd use of in the chase of some animals, being 
trained to the work, as the cheeta or hunting leopard is 
in Persia and India, "Phat the Egyptians tamed lions 
appears from several of the sculptures and is also 
attestod by ut least. one uncient weiter;* but the em- 
ployment of them in tho chase rests upon a single 
painting in ono of the tombs at Boni Hisenr.: 

Lions themselves, whon in the wild state, were 
sometimes buntel by the monarchs; * but it is doubt. 
ful whother any Egyptian subject, however exalted his 
rank, ever engaged in the exciting occupation. "The 
iot was scarcely to be found within the limits of Egypt 
during any period of tho monarchy; and though occa- 
sionally to be seen. inthe deseris upon the Egyptian 
borders? yet could scarcely be reckoned on as likely to 
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cross his path by a private sportsman. — The kings who 
were ambitious of the honour of having contended 
with the king of beasts, could make hunting expe- 
ditions beyond their borders, and have s whole province 
münsacked for the game of which they were in search. 
Even they, however, seem very rarely to huye aspired 
so high ; und there is but one representation of a lion- 
hunt in the Egyptian seulptures, 

A similarly exceptional character attached to ifie 
chase of the elephant by the Egypti. Ouse mo- 
natch on one occasion only, when engaged in an 
expedition which took him deep into Asia, * Hunted a 
lumdred and twenty elephant on account of their 
tusks! Here a subject had the good fortune to save 
his royal master from an attack made upon him by the 
leading or *rogue’ elephant of the her. and to cap- 
ture the brute after inflicting a wound upon its trunk. 

‘Tho pursuit of the hippopotamus and the crorodile 
wis, on the contrary, a favourite and established pirno- 
tice with Egyptiai sportsmen. ‘The hippopotamus was 
hunted a iujurious to the crops? on which it both fed 
and trampled by night, while nt the same time it was. 
valued for its hide, which was regarded as the best 
possible. for shields, helmets, and javelins?. It. 
appears to have been thought better to attack it in the 
water than upon the land, perhaps because its struggles 
to escape would then be, comparatively speaking, harm- 
ess. Spears, with strings attached to them, were 
thrown at it; and when these had taken effect, it;was 
drawn to the surface aud its head entangled in a strong 
noose by which it could, be dragged inshore; * or, if 
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this attempt failed, it was allowed to exhaust itself by 
repented ei in the stream, the hunters 

"it i reels attached to the strings 
tint el their spenrs, und waiting till it was spent by 
futigne and loss of blood, when they wound up their 
reels, and brought their booty to land.! 

"lere were two modes of chasing the crocodile. 
ager tes meee Sisto hippopotamus, and 
s probably killed in much the satme way; but 
another method was also adopted, which is thus de- 
seribed by Herodotus :*— They bait a hook with a 


chine of pork, and Jet the meat be carried out into the 
middle of the stream, while the hunter on the bank 
holda a live pig, which he belabours, The crocodile, 
hearing its cries, makes for the sound, and encounters 
the pork, which he instantly swallows down. The men 
on the shore haul, and when they have got him to 
land, the first thing the hunter does is to plaster his 
eyes with mud. This once accomplished, the animal 
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ix despatched with ease; otherwise, he gives much 
trouble Very similar modes to both of these are still 
in use on the Nile! 

Tt is of course not to be supposed that the Egyptian 
oPhigh rank was so enamoured of the chase as to devote 
to it all the time that he spent in the country. There 
would be days on which he inspected his firm,” his 
cattle-stalls, bis live stock, his granaries, his wine- 
presses, his olive-présses, moving from place to place, 
probably, on his favourite ass, and putting questions to 
his labourers. There would be others on which he 
received his steward, went through his accounta, and 
gave such directions as he thonght necessary; others 
‘again on which his religious duties occupied him, oron 
Which he received the general home of his subordi- 
nutes His life would be in many ways varied. Asa 
local magnate, he might be called. upon from time to 
time to take part in the public business of hia nome. 
He might have civil employment thrust upon him, 
since no one could refuse am office or m commission 
assigned him by the king. He might even find him- 
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self called upon to conduct a military expedition, But, 
apart from these extraordinary distractions, he would 
have occupations enough and to spare. Amid alter- 
nations of business and pleasure, of domestic repose 
and violent exercise, of town and country life, of state 
and simplicity, he would scarcely find his time hang 
heavy on his hands, or become a victim to ennui, An 
extensive literature was open to him, if he cared to 
reéd;! a solemn and mysterious religion, full of awe- 
inspiring thoughts and stretching on to things beyond 
the grave, claimed his attention; he had abundant du- 
fies, wbundant enjoyments. Though not so happy as 
to be politically free, there was small danger of his 
suffering ion. He might look forward to a 
tranquil sind respected old age; and even in the grave 
he would enjoy the attentions and religious veneration 
wf-those whom he left behind him. 

Among the duties continually devolving ou him, 
the most important were those of charity and of hos- 
pitality, Tt was absolutely incumbent upon him, if he 
would pass the dread ordeal in the nether world, that 
during this life he should be careful “to give bread to 
the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, 
oil to the wounded, and burial to the dead? Tt was 
also incumbent on him, in the general opinion of those 
with whom he lived, that he should show towards men 
of his own class a free and open-handed hospitality. 
For this purpose it was necessary that, both in the town 
and in the country, he should provide his friends with 
frequent grand entertainment, With a description of 
one of these we may terminate our acconnt of the man- 
mers and customs of the higher classes of society in 
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ancient Egypt, and with that nceount we may be 
content to bring to an end the present too extended. 
chapter. 

‘The preparations for an entertainment had to com- 
mene some days previously. Game had to be pro- 
cured, professionale engaged, extra attendanta hired, a 
stock of fresh flowers and perhaps of unguents laid in. 
Great nctivity prevailed ia the kitchen; ! confectionery 
was prepared, spices pounded, macuroni made; cook- 
ing utensils scoured, the larder stored with provisions. 
"The reception-rooms were then arranged for guests, 
chairs being pled in rows ar groups, extra carpets 
and msta strewn about, flowers put into the vases, 
and the house generally decorated. When the guests 
began to arrive, they were first of all received in the 
vestibule by attendants, who presented. them with bon- 
quete? placed garlands af lotus upon their heads, and 
sometimes collars of lotus round their necks, anointed 
their hair with unguents, nnd offered them wine or 
other bevernges, At this time the visitors commonly 
sat on the floor, probably for the convenience of those 
who had to nnoint «nd adorn thom, Having received 
these attentions, the guests, ladies nnd gentlemen inter- 
mixed, passed on to the main apartment, where they 
were greeted by their host and hostess, wid begged to 
take their seats on the chairs and fauteuils which had 
been arranged for them. Here more refreshments 
were handed round, more flowers offered, while the 
guests, generally in paire, but sometimes im groups, 
conversed one with another’ Music was now com- 
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monly introduced, sometimes accompanied by dancing, 
the performers in both arts being professionals, and the 
dancing-girls being nearly, if not quite, naked.’ Some- 
times, at the same party, there would be twa bands, 
who, we may suppose, played alternately, Pet ani- 
muls, dogs, gazelles, or monkeys,* might be preseut, 
aud the young children of the house in some instances 
Wave animation to the scene, and enlivened the enter- 
tainment with their prattle, As it was not customary 
for children under ten or twelve years of age to wear 


dancing, and light refreshments constituted the whole 
of the entertainment, and that the guests after a while 
took their departure without any formal meal being 
served; but more often the proceedings above de- 
seribed were the mere prelude to the real piece, und 
the more important followed. Round tables, 
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them in water, or wiped them with a napkin brought. 
him by an attendant.! "Phe dishes offered him would 
inelude probably two or three kinds of fh; meat, 
generally beef, boiled, roasted, nnd dressed in various 
ways: venison and other game; geese, ducks, or water- 
fowl; vegetables in profusion, as especially lentils, en- 
dives, und cucumbers; pastry, cakes, wid fruits of 
twenty kinds, particularly grapes and figs To quench 
liis thirst, he would be supplied with frequent draughts 
of wine or beer,’ the wine probably dilated with 
water. 

Herodotus tells us* that it was customary, when 
the feast was over, for an attendant to bring in a 
wooden tummied form, from a foot and a half to tree 
feet long, painted to resemble n corpse, and to show it 
to each guest in turn, with the words:—'Gaze here, 
and drink and be merry; for when you die, such will 
you be.’ If the expressions used ure rightly reported, 
Se must suppose the figure brought in when the eating 
was ended and the drinking began, with the object of 
stimuliting the guests to greater conviviality ; but if 
this were so, the custom had probably lost its original 
significance when Herodotus. visited Egypt, since it 
must (one would think) have been intended at the first 
to encourage seriousness, andl check undue indulgence, 
by sobering thoughts concerning death and judgment 
to come ‘The Egyptians were too much inclined to 
the pleasures of the table, and certainly required no 
atimulus to drinking. Both gentlemen and ladies not 
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unfrequently i to excess! The custom men- 
tioned by Herodotus and alluded to also by Plutarch? 
can only have proceeded from the priests, who doubt- 
lees wished, s guardians of the publie morality, to 
check the intemperance which they were unable to 


prevent altogether, 

After the banquet was entirely ended, music and 
singing were generally resumed and sometimes tum- 
blers or jugglers, both male and female, were introduced, 
and feats of agility were gone through with much dex- 
terity and grace." The women played with three balls 
a a time, keeping two constantly in the air; or made 
somersaults backwards; or sprang off the ground to 
the height of sevem] feet. The men wrestled, or 
pirouetted or stood on their heads or walked up 
‘each other's bucks, or performed other tricks, and foats 
‘of strength. Occusionally, games seem to have been 
played: As the kings themselves in their leisure hours 
did not disdain to play draughts with their favourites." 
‘so it may be presumed that the Egyptian lord and his 

- guests would sometimes relieve the tedium of à long 
evening by the sume or some similar amusement. 
Ches does not appear to have been known; but a 
game resembling draughts, one like the modern morna, 
and several which cannot be identified, certainly were ;* 
ud, though there is more evidence of their being in 
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favour with the lower than with the higher orders, yet 
it can scarcely be supposed that the royal example was 
not imitated by many among the nobles, 

ln conclusion it muy be observed that Egyptian 
society under the Pharaohs, if in many reapects it was 
not s0 advanced iu cultivation and refinement as that of 
Athens in the time of Pericles, was in some points both. 
more moral and more civilised, Neither the sculp- 
tures nor the literary remains give any indication of. 
the existence in Egypt of that degrading vice which in 
Greece tainted all male society fror the highest grude 
to the lowest, and constituted * a great national. disenso,” 
wr * moral pestilence.’ Nor did eourtesuns, though 
‘occasionally they attained to n certain degree of cole- 
brity among the Egyptians? over exercise that influence 
which they did in Greece over art, literature, and even 
politics. "The relations of the saxes were decidedly on 
a better footing in Egypt tlum at Athens, or most other 
Greck towns. Not only, was polygumy unknown to 
the inhabitants of the Nile valley, and even licetsed. 
oncubinage confined to the Kings? but woman took 
her proper rank as the friend and companion of man, 
was never secluded in a harem, but constantly made 
her appearance alike in private company and-in thy 
ceremonies of religion, possessed equal rights with man 
in the eye of the law, was attached to temples in a 
quusi-sacerdotal character, and might even ascend the 
throne and administer the govermuent of the country, 
Women were free to attend the markets and shops; ? 
to visit and receive company, both male and female ; 
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to join in the most sacred religious services ;' to follow 
the dead to the grave; and to perform their part in the 
sacrifices? 


Aguin, the consideration shown to age in Egypt was 
remarkable, and, though perhaps a remnant of antique 
manners, most be regarded as a point in which their 
customs were more ndyinced thin those of most an- 
cient peoples. ‘Their young men, when they met 
their it the streets,’ we ure told? * made way for 
them and stepped aside; and if an old man came in 
wliere young men were present, the latter rose from 
their seats out of respect to him.’ 

^ Th arrangements with respect to education they 
seem also to have attained a point not, often reached 
by the nations of antiquity. If the schools wherein 
scribes obtained their instruction were really open to 
alls and the career of scribe might be pursued by any 
one, whatever his birth, then it moat be said that 
Egypt, notwithstanding the geteral rigidity of her in- 
stitutions, provided an open career for talont, such as 
scarcely existed elsewhere in the old world, and. such 
ny fow modern communities can be said even yet to 
furnish. It was always possible under despotic govern- 
monts that the eaprícions favour of the sovereign should 
Tie to a high, or even to the highest. position, the 
lowest person iw the kingdom, But, in Egypt slone of 
all ancient Stutes, does a system seem to have been 
established, whereby persons of all rinks, even the 
lowest, wore invited to: compete for the royal favour, 
and, by distinguishing themselves in the public schools, 
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to establish a claim for employment in the public ser- 
vice, That employment once obtained, their future 
depended on themselves, Merit secured promotion ; 
and it would seem that the efficient scribe hail only to 
show himself Auperior to his fellows, in onder to rise to 
the highest position but one io the empire: 
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